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TO THE PBINCIPAL 

OF THE 

UNIVEBSITT OF ST. ANDREWS 



Dear Pbincipal Donaldson^ 

I hope you tMl permit me to lay at the feet of the 
University of St. Andrews, in acknowledgment of her Ufe-long 
kindnesses to her old pupil, these chapters on the early 
History of BeUgion. They may be taken as representing the 
Gifford Lectures delivered by me^ though in fact they contain 
very Utile that was spoken from Lord CHfford*s chair. I 
wish they were more worthy of an Ahna Mater which fostered 
in the past the leaders of forlorn hopes that were destined to 
triumph; and the friends of lost causes who fought bravely 
against Fate — Patrick Hamilton, CargMf and Argyll, Beaton 
and Montrose, and Dundee. 

Believe me 

Very sincerely yours, 

ANDREW LANG. 



PEEFACE 



' The only bbgetteb ' of this work is Monsieur Le- 
febore, author of ' Les Yeux d'Honis,' and other etudiea 
in Egyptology. He suggested the writing of the book, 
bat is in no way responsible for the opinions expressed. 

The author cannot omit the opportunity of thanking 
Mr. Frederic Myers for his kindness in reading the proof 
sheets o£ the earUer chapters and suggesting some cor- 
rections of statement. Mr. Myers, however, is probably 
not in agreement with the author on certain points ; for 
example, in the chapter on 'Possession.' As the second 
part of the book differs considerably from the opinions 
which have recommended themselves to most anthro- 
pological writers on early Beligion, the author most say 
here, as he says later, that no harm can come of trying 
how facts look from a new point of view, and that he cer- 
tainly did not expect them to tall into the shape which he 
now presents for criticism. 



St. Abdrbws : April 3, ISBS. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER 



The modem Science of the History of Religion has 
attained conclaBions which already possess an air of being 
firmly established. These conclusions may be briefly 
stated thus : Man derived the conception of ' spirit ' or 
' sool ' from his reflections on the phenomena of sleep, 
dreams, death, shadow, and from the experiences of trance 
and hallucination. Worshipping first the departed souls 
of his kindred, man later extended the doctrine of spiritual 
beings in many directions. Ghosts, or other spiritual 
existences fashioned on the same lines, prospered till they 
became gods. Finally, as the result of a variety of pro- 
cesses, one ot these gods became supreme, and, at last, 
was regarded as the one only God. Meanwhile man 
retained his belief in the existence of his own soul, surviv- 
ing after the death of the body, and so reached the concep- 
tion of immortality. Thus the ideas of God and of the 
soul are the result of early fallacious reasonings about 
miamider stood experiences. 

It may seem almost wanton to suggest the desirable- 
ness of revising a system at once so simple, so logical, 
and apparently so well bottomed on facts. But there can 
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never be any real haim in studying masses of evidence 
from fresh points of view. At worst, the faihne of adverse 
criticism must help to estaiblish the doctrines assailed. 
Now, as we shall show, there are two points of view from 
which the evidence as to rdigion in its early stages has not 
been steadily contemplated. Therefore we intend to ask, 
first, what, if anything, can be ascertained as to the nature 
of the 'visions' and haUucinations which, according to 
Mr. Tylor in his celebrated work * Primitive Culture,* 
lent their aid to the formation of the idea of 'spirit.' 
Secondly, we shall collect and compare the aocoxmts 
which we possess of the High Gods and creative beings 
worshipped or believed in, by the most backward races. 
We shall then ask whether these relatively Supreme 
Beings, so conceived of by men in very rudimentary 
social conditions, can be, as anthropology declares, mere 
developments from the belief in ghosts of the dead. 

We shall end by venturing to suggest that the savage 
theory of the soul may be based, at least in part^ on expe- 
riences which cannot, at present, be made to fit into any 
purely materialistic system of the universe. We shall 
also bring evidence tending to prove that the idea of God, 
in its earliest known shape, need not logically be derived 
from the idea of spirit, however that idea itself may have 
been attained or evolved. The conception of God, then, need 
not be evolved out of reflections on dreams and ' ghosts.' 

If these two positions can be defended with any suc- 
cess, it is obvious that the whole theory of the Science of 
Religion will need to be reconsidered. But it is no less 
evident that our two positions do not depend on each other. 
The first may be regarded as fantastic, or improbable^ or 
may be ' masked ' and left on one side. But the strength 
of the second position, derived from evidence of a dififerent 
character, will not, therefore, be in any way impaired 
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Onr first position can only be argued for by dint of evi- 
deDce highly unpopular in character, and, as a general 
rale, condemned by modem science. The evidence is 
obtained by what is, at all events, a. legitimate anthropo- 
logical proceeding. We may follow Mr. Tylor's example, 
and collect savage beliefs about visions, hallucinations, 
'clairvoyance,' and the acquisition ot knowledge appa- 
rently not attainable through the normal channels of 
sense. We may then compare these savage beliefs with 
attested records of similar experiences among living and 
educated civilised men. Even if we attain to no conclu- 
Eion, or a negative conclusion, as to the actuahty and 
supernormal character of the alleged experiences, still to 
compare data of savage and civilised psychology, or even 
of savage and civilised illusions and fables, is decidedly 
part, though a neglected part, of the function of anthropo- 
logical science. The results, whether they do or do not 
strengthen our first position, must be curious and instruc- 
tive, if only as a chapter in the history ot human error. 
That chapter, too, is concerned with no mean topic, but 
with what we may call the X region of our nature. Out 
of that region, out ot miracle, prophecy, vision, have cer- 
tainly come forth the great religions, Christianity and 
Islam ; and the great religious innovators and leaders, our 
Lord Himself, St. Francis, John Knox, Jeanne d'Arc, 
down to the founder of the new faith ot the Sioux and 
Arapahoe. It cannot, then, be unscientific to compare 
the barbaric with the civilised beliefs and experiences about 
a region so dimly imderstood, and so fertile in potent 
influences. Here the topic will be examined rather by 
the method of anthropology than of psychology. We 
may conceivably have something to learn (as has been 
the case before) from the rough observations and hasty 
inferences of the most backward races. 
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We may illustrate this by an anecdote : 

' The Northern Indians call the Aurora Borealis " Ed- 
thin," that is "Deer." Their ideas in this respect are 
founded on a principle one would not imagine. Experience 
has shown them that when a hairy deer-skin is briskly 
stroked with the hand on a dark night, it will emit many 
sparks of electrical fire.' 

So says Heariie in his ' Journey,' published in IT^S- 
(p. 346). 

This observation ot the Red Men is a kind of parable 
representing a part of the purport of the following treatise. 
The Indians, making a hasty inference from a trivial 
phenomenon, arrived unawares at a probably correct con- 
clusion, long imknown to civilised science. They con- 
nected the Aurora Borealis with electricity, supposing 
that multitudes of deer in the sky rubbed the sparks out 
ol each other ! Meanwhile, even in the last century, a 
puzzled populace spoke of the phenomenon as ' Lord 
Der went water's Lights.' The cosmic pomp and splendour 
shone to welcome the loyal Derwentwater into heaven, 
when he had given his life for his exiled king. 

Now, my purpose in the earlier portion ot this essay 
is to suggest that certain phenomena ot human nature, 
apparently as trivial as the sparks nibbed out of a deer's 
hide in a dark night, may indicate, and may be allied to a 
force or forces, which, like the Aurora Borealis, may shine 
from one end of the heavens to the other, strangely 
illumining the darkness of our destiny. Such phenomena 
science has ignored, as it so long ignored the sparks from 
the stroked deer-skin, and the attractive power ot rubbed 
amber. These trivial things were not known to be allied 
to the lightning, or to indicate a force which man could 
tame and use. But just as the Indians, by a rapid careless 
inference, attributed the Aurora Borealis to electric in- 
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fluences, so (as anthropology assures us) savages everywhere 
have interred the existence of soul or spirit, inteIHgence that 

' Does not know the bond of Time, 
Nor wear the manacles of Space,' 

in part from eeilain apparently trivial phenomena of human 
faculty. These phenomena, as jVIr. Tylor says, ' the great 
intellectual movement of the last two centuries has 
-simply thrown aside as worthiess.' ' I refer to alleged 
experiences, merely odd, sporadic, and, for commercial pur- 
poses, useless, such as the transference of thought from one 
mind to another by no known channel of sense, the occur- 
rence of hallucinations which, prima facte, correspond 
coincidentally with unknown events at a distance, all 
that ia called ' second sight,' or ' clairvoyance,' and other 
things even more obscure. Reasoning on these real or 
alleged phenomena, and on other quite normal and accepted 
facts of dream, shadow, sleep, trance, and death, savages 
hare inferred the existence of spirit or soul, exactly as the 
Indians arrived at the notion of electricity (not so called 
by them, of course) as the cause of the Aurora BoreaJis. 
Bat, just as the Indians thought that the cosmic lights 
were caused by the rubbing together of crowded deer in 
the heavens (a theory quite childishly absurd), so the 
savage has expressed, in rude fantastic ways, his conclusion 
as to the existence of spirit. He believes in wandering 
aeporable souls of men, surviving death, and he has 
peopled with his dreams the whole inanimate universe. 

My suggestion is that, in spite of his fantasies, the 
savage had possibly drawn from his premises an inference 
not wholly, or not demonstrably erroneous. As the sparks 
of the deer-skin indicated electricity, so the strange lights 
in the night of human nature may indicate faculties 

' Primilivc Citlltirt, i. ICO. London, 1891. 
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which science, till o! late and in a few instances, has. ] 
laughed at, ignored, ' thrown aside as worthless.' 

It should be observed that I am not speaking of 
' spiritualism,' a word of the worst associations, inex- 
tricably entangled with fraud, bad logic, and the blindest 
credulity. Some of the phenomena alluded to have, i 
however, been claimed as their own province by ' spiritists,'' ' 
and need to be rescued from them. Mr. Tylor writes : 

' The issue raised by the comparison of savage, barbaric^ 
and civilised spiritualism is this : Do the Red Indian 
medicine-man, the Tatar necromancer, the Highland 
ghost-Bcer, and the Boston medium, share the posses- 
sion of belief and knowledge of the highest truth and 
import, which, nevertheless, the great intellectual move- 
ment of the last two centuries has simply thrown aside as 
worthless ?' 

Disthiguo ! That does not seem to me to be the issue. 
In my opinion the issue is : ' Have the Red Indian, the 
Tatar, the Highland seer, and the Boston medium (the 
least reputable of the menagerie) observed, and reasoned 
wildly from, and counterfeited, and darkened with im- 
posture, certain genuine by-products of human faculty, 
which do not prima facie deserve to be thrown aside ? ' 

That, I venture to think, is the real issue. That 
science may toss aside as worthless some valuable observa- 
tions of savages is now universally admitted by people 
who know the facts. Among these observations is the 
whole topic of Hypnotism, with the use of suggestion for 
healing purposes, and the phenomena, no longer denied,, 
of ' alternating personalities.' For the truth of this state- 
ment we may appeal to one of the greatest of Continental 
anthropologists, Adolf Bastian.' The missionaries, like 
Livingstone, usually supposed that the savage seei's- 

Leipzig 
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declared ignorance — after hie so-called fit of inspiration — 
of wh&t occurred in that state, was an imposture. But 
nobody now doubts tbe similar oblivion of what has 
passed that sometimes follows the analogous hypnotic 
sleep. Of a remarkable cure, which the school of the 
3alpdtri&re or Nancy would ascribe, with probable justice, 
to ' suggestion,' a savage example will be given later. 

Savage hypnotism and 'suggestion,' among the Sioux 
and Arapahoe, has been thought worthy of a whole 
volume in the Reports of the Ethnological Bureau of 
the Smithsonian Institute (Washiiigton, U.S., 1892-93). 
Bepnblican Governments publish scientific matter ' re- 
gardless of expense,' and the essential points might have 
been put more shortly. They illustrate the fact that only 
certain persons can hypnotise others, and throw light on 
some pecuharities of rapport} In brief, savages antici- 
pated us in the modern science of experimental psychology, 
as is frankly acknowledged by the Society for Kxperimental 
Psychology of Berlin. ' That many of the so-called 
mystical phenomena are much more common and pro- 
minent among savages than among ourselves is familiar to 
everyone acquainted with the subject. The ethnological 
side of our inquiry demands penetrative study,' * 

That study I am about to try to sketch. My object 
is to examine some ' superstitious practices ' and beliefs of 
Bavages by aid of the comparative method. I shall com- 
pare, as I have already said, the ethnological evidence 
for savage usages and beliefs analogous to thought- 
transference, coincidental hallucinations, alternating per- 
sonality, and so forth, with the best attested modem 
examples, experimental or spontaneous. This raises the 

' 8m eapecinlly pp. 923-936. The book is intereating in other ■wa.je, 
and, iDdaed, touGbiag. as it descdbea the founding of it neir Bed Indian 
religion, on a basis of Hypnotism and Ohristianit;. 

'• Programme ol the Society, p. iv. 
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qaeetioD of our evidence, which is all-important. We 
proceed to defend it. The savage accounts are on the 
level of much anthropological evidence ; they may, that 
is, be dismissed by adversaries as ' travellers' tales.' But 
the best testimony for the truth of the reports as to 
actual belief in the facts is the undesigned coincidence of 
evidence from all ages and quarters.' When the stories 
brought by travellers, ancient and modem, learned and 
unlearned, pious or sceptical, agree in the main, we have 
all the certainty that anthropology can offer. Again, when 
we find practically the same strange neglected sparks, not 
only rumoured of in European popular superstition, but 
attested in many hundreds of depositions made at first 
hand by respectable modem witnesses, educated and re- 
sponsible, we cannot honestly or safely dismiss the coinci- 
dence of report as indicating a mere ' survival ' of savage 
superstitious belief, and nothing more. 

We can no longer do so, it is agreed, in the case of 
hypnotic phenomena. I hope to make it seem possible 
that we should not do so in the matter of the hallucinations 
provoked by gazing in a smooth deep, usually styled 
' crystal-gazing.' Ethnologically, this practice is at least 
as old as classical times, and is of practically world-wide 
distribution. I shall prove its existence in Austraha, 
New Zealand, North America, South America, Asia, 
Africa, Polynesia, and among the Incas, not to speak of 
the middle and recent European ages. The universal idea 
is that such visions may be ' clairvoyant.' To take a 
Polynesian case, ' resembling the Hawaiian wai harru.' 
When anyone has been robbed, the priest, after praying, 
has a hole dug in the floor of the house, and filled with 
water. Then he gazes into the water, ' over which the 
god is supposed to place the spirit of the thief, . . . The 

' Tjlor, Primitive CidCure, i. 9, 10. 
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imftge of the thief was, according to their account, re- 
flected in the water, and heing perceived by the priest, be 
named the individual, or the parties.'' Here the state- 
ment about the ' spirit ' is a mere savage philosophical 
explanation. But the fact that hallucinatory pictures 
can really be seen by a fair percentage of educated 
Europeans, in water, glass balls, and so forth, is now 
confirmed by frequent experiment, and accepted by 
opponents, * non-mystical writers,' like Dr. Parish ot 
Munich.' I shall bring evidence to suggest that the 
visions may correctly reflect, as it were, persons and places 
absolutely unknown to the gazer, and that they may 
even reveal details unknown to every one present. Such 
results among savages, or among the superstitious, would 
be, and are, explained by the theory of ' spirits.' Modern 
science has still to find an explanation consistent with 
recognised laws of nature, but ' spirits ' we shall not 
invoke. 

In the same way I mean to examine all or most of 
the ' Bo-called mystical phenomena ot savage life.' I 
then compare them with the better vouched for modem 
examples. To return to the question of evidence, I con- 
fess that I do not see how the adverse anthropologist, 
psychologist, or popular agnostic is to evade the following 
dilemma : To the anthropologist we say, ' The evidence 
we adduce is your own evidence, that of books of travel 
in all lands and countries. If you may argue from it, so 
may we. Some of it is evidence to unusual facts, more of 
it is evidence to singular beliefs, which we think not 
necessarily without foundation. As raising a presump- 
tion in favour of that opinion, we cite examples in which 
savage observations of abnormal and once rejected facts, 

' BlliB. Potyttesian Raearchea, ii. p. 240. 

' Sailiicinations atid niuskmi. English edition, pp. 63-70. 297. 
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are now admitted by science to have a large residuum of 
truth, we argue that what is admitted in some cases may 
come to be admitted in more. No a priori line can here 
be drawn,' 

To the psychologist who objects that our modem 
instances are mere anecdotes, we reply by asking, ■ Dear 
air, what are your modern instances ? What do you 
know of " Mrs. A.," whom you still persistently cite oa 
an example of morbid recurrent hallucinations? Name, 
the Grerman servant girl who, in a fever, talked several 
learned languages, which she had heard her former 
master, a scholar, declaim ! "Where did she Hve ? who 
vouches for her, who heard her, who understood her ? 
There is, you know, no evidence at all ; the anecdote is 
told by Coleridge : the phenomena are said by him to 
have been observed " in a Goman Catholic town in 
Germany, a year or two before my arrival at Gottingen. . , . 
Many eminent physiologists and psychologists visited the 
town." Why do you not name a tew out of the distin- 
guished crowd ? ' ' This anecdote, a rumour of a rumour 
of a Protestant explanation of a Catholic marvel, was told 
by Coleridge at least twenty years after the possible date. 
The psychologists copy it,* one after the other, as a 
flock of sheep jump where theii' leader has jumped. An 
example by way of anecdote may be permitted. 

According to the current anthropological theory, the 
idea of soul or spirit was suggested to early men by their 
experiences in dreams. They seemed, in sleep, to visit 
remote places ; therefore, they argued, something within 
them was capable of leaving the body and wandering 
about. This something was the soul or spirit. Now it 
is obvious that this opinion of early men would be con- 

' Sir William Hamillon's Ltcturts, i. 345. 

* Maodalej, Kemer, Carpenter, Da Prel, ZangwilL 
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>&med if they ever chanced to acquire, in dreama, know- 
ledge of places which they had never visited, and of facte 
ae to which, in their waking state, they could have no 
information. This experience, indeed, would suggest 
problems even to Mr. Herbert Spencer, if it occurred 
to him. 

Conversing on this topic with a friend of acknowledged 
philosophical eminence, I illustrated my meaning by a 
story of a dream. It was reported to me by the dreamer, 
with whom I am well acquainted, was of very recent occur- 
rence, and was corroborated by the evidence of another 
person, to whom the dream was narrated, before its fulfil- 
ment was discovered. I am not at liberty to publish the 
details, for good reasons, but the essence of the matter 
was this : A. and B. (the dreamer) bad common interests. 
A- had taken certain steps about which B, had only a 
sarmise, and a vague one, that steps had probably been 
taken. A. then died, and B. in an extremely vivid dream 
(a thing unfamiliar to him) seemed to read a mass of un- 
known facts, culminating in two definite results, capable 
of being stated in figures. These results, by the very 
nature of the case, could not be known to A., so that, 
before he was placed out of B.'s reach by death, he could 
cot have stated them to him, and, afterwards, had assuredly 
no means of doing so. 

The dream, two days after its occurrence, and after it 
had been told to C, proved to be literally correct. 

Now I am not asking the reader's belief for this anec- 
dote (for that could only be yielded in virtue of knowledge 
of the veracity of B. and C), but I invito bis attention to 
the psychological explanation. My friend suggested that 
A. had told B. all about the affair, that B. had not listened 
(though his interests were vitally concerned), and that the 
crowd of curious details, naturally unfamiliar to B., had 
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reposed in his subconsciouH memory, and had been revived 
in the dream. 

Now B.'s dream was a dream of reading a mass of 
minute details, including names of places entirely unknown 
to him. It may be admitted, in accordance with the 
psychological theory, that B. might have received all this 
information from A,, bnt, by dint of inattention^' the 
malady of not marking ' — might never have been con- 
sciously B.v/a,re of what he heard. Then B.'s subconscious 
memory of what he did not consciously know might break 
upon him in his dream. Instances of similar mental 
phenomena are not uncommon. But the general result 
of the combined details was one which could not possibly 
be known to A. before his death ; nor to B. could it be 
known at all. Yet B.'s dream represented this general 
result with perfect accuracy, which cannot be accounted 
for by the revival of subconscious memory in sleep. 
Neither asleep nor awake can a man remember what it is 
impossible for him to have known. The dream contained 
no prediction, for the results were now fixed ; but (grant- 
ing the good faith of the narrator) the dream did contain 
information not normally accessible. 

However, by way of psychological explanation of the 
dream, my friend cited Coleridge's legend, as to the 
German girl and her unconscious knowledge of certain 
learned languages. ' And what is the evidence for the 
truth of Coleridge's legend ? ' Of course, there is none, or 
none known to all the psychologists who quote it from 
Coleridge. Neither, it true, was the legend to the point. 
However, psychology will accept such un authenticated 
narratives, and yet will scoff at first hand, duly corrobo- 
rated testimony from living and honourable people, about 
recent events. 

Only a great force of prejudice can explain this accept- 
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&Qce, by psychologists, of one kind of marvellous tale 
on no evidence, and this rejection o£ another class o£ 
marvellous tale, when supported by first hand, signed and 
corroborated evidence, of living witnesses. I see only one 
escape for psychologists [rem this dilemma. Their marvel- 
Ions tales are possible, though unvouched for, because they 
have always heard them and repeated them in lectures, 
and read and repeated them in books. Our marvellous 
tales are impossible, because the psychologists know 
that they are impossible, which means that they have 
not been familiar with them, from youth upwards, in 
lectures and manuals. But man has no right to bave 
'clear ideas of the possible and impossible,' like Faraday, 
a priori, except in the exact sciences. There are other 
instances of weak evidence which satisfies psychologists. 

Hamilton has an anecdote, borrowed from Monboddo, 
who got it from Mr. Hans Stanley, who, ' about twenty-six 
years ago,' heard it fi'om the subject of the story, Madame 
de Laval. ' I have the memorandum somewhere in my 
papers,' says Mr. Stanley, vaguely, Then we have two 
American anecdotes by Dr. Flint and Mr. Eush ; and 
BQch is Sir William Hamilton's equipment of odd facts 
for discussing the unconscious or subconscious. The 
least credible and worst attested of these narratives still 
appears in popular works on psychology. Moreover, all 
psychology, except experimental psychology, is based on 
anecdotes which people tell about their own subjective ex- 
periences. Mr. Gallon, whose original researches are well 
known, even offered rewards in money for such narratives 
about visualised rows of coloured figures, and so on. 

Clearly the psychologist, then, has no prima fade right 
to object to our anecdotes of expei'iences, which he regards 
as purely subjective. As evidence, we only accept them 
at first hand, and, when possible, the witnesses have been 
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cross-examined personally. Our evidence then, where it 
consists of travellers' tales, is on a level with that which 
satisfies the anthropologist. Where it consists of modern 
statements of persona! experience, our evidence is often 
infinitely better than much which is accepted by the non- 
experimental psychologist. As for the agnostic writer 
on the Non-Eeligion of the Future, M. Guyau actually 
iilnstrates the Resurrection of our Lord by an American 
myth abont a criminal, of whom a hallucinatory phantasm 
appeared to each of his gaol companions, separately and 
successively, on a day after his execution ! For this 
prodigious fable no hint of reference to authority is 
given.' Yet the evidence appears to satisfy M. Goyau, and 
is used by him to reinforce his argument. 

The anthropologist and psychologist, then, must either 
admit that their evidence is no better than ours, if as 
good, or must say that they only believe evidence as to 
' possible ' facts. They thus constitute themselves judges 
of what is possible, and practically regard themselves as 
omniscient. Science has had to accept so many things 
once scoffed at as ' impossible,' that this attitude of hers, as 
we shall show in chapter ii., ceases to command respect. 

My suggestion is that the trivial, rejected, or unheeded 
phenomena vouched for by the evidence here defended 
may, not inconceivably, be of considerable importance. 
But, stating the case at the lowest, if we are only con- 
cerned with illusions and fables, it cannot but be curious to 
note their persistent uniformity in savage and civilised life. 
To make the first of our two main positions clear, and 
in part to justify ourselves in asking any attention for 
such matters, we now offer an historical sketch of the 
relations between Science and the so-called ' Miraculous ' 
, in the past. 

■ The Non.Religion of iht Future, p. 93, 1897. 
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Historical Sketch 
' Hesbabctt in the X region is not a new thing under the 
snn. When Saul disguised himself before his conference 
with the Witch of Endor, he made an elementary attempt 
at a scientific test of the Bupernormal. CrcesuB, the king, 
went much further, when he tested the clairvoyance of 
the oracles of Greece, by sending an embassy to ask what 
he was doing at a given hour on a given day, and by then 
doing something very bizarre. We do not know how the 
Delphic oracle found out the right answer, but various 
easy methods of fraud at once occur to the mind. How- 
ever, the procedure of Croesus, it he took certain precau- 
tions, was relatively scientific. Relatively scientific also 
was the inquiry of Porphyry, with whose position our 
own is not unlikely to be compared. Unable, or reluctant, 
to accept Christianity, Poi-phyry ' sought after a sign ' of 
&n element of supernormal truth in Paganism. But he 
began at the wTong end, namely at Pagan spiritualistic 
tiancea, with the usual accompaniments of darkness and 
fraud. His perplexed letter to Anebo, with the reply 
ftttribnted to lamblichua, reveal Poi-phyry wandering 
puzzled among mediums, floating lights, odd noises, 
queer dubious 'physical phenomena.' He did not begin 
with accurate experiments as to the existence of rare, and 
apparently supernormal human faculties, and he seems to 
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have attained no conclusion except that ' spirits ' are 
' deceitful.' ' 

Something more akin to modern research began 
about the time of the Keformation, and lasted till about 
1680, The fury for burning witches led men of sensot 
learning, and humanity to ask whether there was any 
reality in witchcraft, and, generally, in the marvels of 
popular belief. The inquiries of Thyrseus, Lavaterus, 
Bodinus, Wierus, Le Loyer, Reginald Scot, and many 
others, tended on the whole to the negative side as 
regards the wilder fables about witches, but left the 
problems of ghosts and haunted houses pretty much 
where they were before. It may he observed that 
Lavaterus {circ. 1580) already put forth a form of the 
hypothesis of telepathy (that ' ghosts " are hallucinations 
produced by the direct action of one mind, or brain, upon 
another), while Thyrieus doubted whether the noises- 
heard in ' haunted houses ' were not mere hallucinations 
of the sense of hearing. But all these early writers, like 
Cardan, were very careless of first-hand evidence, and, 
indeed, preferred ghosts vouched for by classical authority, 
Pliny, Plutarch, or Suetonius. With the Rev. Joseph 
Glanvil, P. U.S. (circ. 1666), a more careful examination 
of evidence came into use. Among the marvels of 
Glanvil's and other tracts usually published together in 
his ' Sadducismus Triumphatus ' will be found letters 
which show that he and his friends, like Henry More and 
Boyle, laboured to collect first-hand evidence for second 
sight, haunted houses, ghosts, and wraiths. The con- 
fessed object was to procure a 'Whip for the Droll,' a 
reply to the laughing scepticism of the Restoration. The 
result was to bring on Glanvil a throng of bores^ — he was 
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worse haunted than Mr, Mompesson's house,' he Bays— 
and Mr. Pepys found his arguments ' not very convincing.' 
Mr. Pepys, however, was alarmed by ' our young gib-cat,' 
which he mistook for a 'spright.' With Henry More, 
Baxter, and Glanvil practically died, for the time, the 
attempt to investigate these topics scientifically, though 
an impression of doubt was left on the mind of Addison. 
Witchcraft ceased to win belief, and was abolished, as a 
crime, in 1736. Some of the Scottish clergy, and John 
"Wesley, clung fondly to the old faith, but Wodrow, and 
Cotton Mather (about 1710-1730) were singularly careless 
and unlucky in producing anything like evidence for their 
narratives. Ghost stories continued to be told, but not to 
be investigated. 

Then one of the most acute of philosophers decided 
that investigation ought never to be attempted. This 
scientific attitude towards X phenomena, that of refusing 
to examine them, and denying them without examina- 
tion, was fixed by David Himie in his celebrated essay 
on 'Miracles.' Hume derided the observation and study 
of what he called ' Miracles,' in the field of experience, 
and he looked tor an a priori argmnent which would for 
ever settle the question without examination of facts. In 
an age of experimental philosophy, which derided a priori 
methods, this was Hume's great contribution to know- 
ledge. His famous argument, the joy of many an honest 
breast, is a tissue of fallacies which might be given for 
exposure to beginners in logic, as an elementary exercise. 
In aimoancing his discovery, Hume amusingly displays 
the self-complacency and the want of humour with which 
we Scots are commonly charged by our critics : 

'I flatter myself that I have discovered an argument 
[ which, if just, will, with the wise and learned, be an 
I' everlasting check to all kinds of superstitious delusions, 
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and consequently will be useful as long as the world 



He does not expect, however, to convince the multitude. 
Till the end of the world, ' twjcounts of miracles and pro- 
digies, I suppose, will be found in all histories, sacred 
and profane.' Without sayiug here what he means by a 
miracle, Hume argues that ' experience is our only guide 
in reasoning.' He then defines a miracle as 'a violation 
of the laws of nature.' By a ' law of nature ' he means a 
uniformity, not of all experience, but of such experience 
as he will deign to admit; while he excludes, without 
examination, all evidence for experience of the absence 
of such uniformity. That kind of experience cannot 
be considered. ' There must be a uniform experience 
against every miraculous event, otherwise the event would 
not merit that appellation.' If there be any experience 
in favour of the event, that experience does not count. 
A miracle is counter to universal experience, no event is 
counter to universal experience, therefore no event is a 
miracle. If you produce evidence to what Hume calls a 
miracle (we shall see examples) he replies that the 
evidence is not valid, unless its falsehood would be more 
miraculous than the fact. Now no error of human 
evidence can be more miraculous than a 'miracle.' 
Therefore there can be no valid evidence for 'miracles.' 
Portunately, Hume now gives an example of what he 
means by ' miracles.' He says : — 

* For, first, there is twt to be found, in all history, any 
miracle attested by a sufficient tmmber of men, of such 
unquestioned good sense, education, and learning, as to 
secure us against all delusion in themselves ; of such 
undoubted integrity, as to place them beyond all suspicion 
of any design to deceive others ; of such credit and reputa- 
tion in the eyes of mankind, as to have a great deal to lose 
in case of their being detected in any falsehood ; and at 
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the same time attesting facts performed in such a public 
manner, and in so celebrated a part of the world, as 
lo render the detection unavoidable ; all which circum- 
stances are requisite to give us a full assurance in the 
testimony of men.' ' 

Hume added a note at the end of his book, in which 
he contradicted every assertion which he had made in the 
paeeage just cited ; indeed, he contradicted himself before 
he had written six pages. 

■ There surely never was a greater number of miracles 
ascribed to one person than those which were lately said 
to have been wrought in France upon the tomb of Abbe 
Paris, the famous Jansenist, with whose sanctity the 
people were so long deluded. The curing of the sick, 
giving hearing to the deaf, and sight to the blind, were 
everywhere talked of as the usual effects of that holy 
sepulchre. But what is more extraordinary, many of the 
miracles were immediately proved upon the spot, before 
judges of unquestioned integrity, attested by witnesses of 
credit and distinction, in a learned age, and on the most 
eminent theatre that is now in the loorld. Nor is this all. 
A relation of them was published and dispersed every- 
where ; nor were the Jesuits, though a learned body, 
supported by the civil magistrate, and determined enemies 
to those opinions, in whose favour the miracles were said 
to have been wrought, ever able distinctly to refute or 
detect them. Where shall we find such a number of cir- 
cumstances, agreeing to the corroboration of one fact? 
And what have we to oppose to such a cloud of witnesses, 
but the s-hsoX-aie impossibility, OY miraculous nature of the 
events which they relate? And this, surely, in the eyes 
of all reasonable people, will alone be regarded as a suffi- 
*ent refutation.' 

Thofi Hume first denies the existence of such evidence, 
a in such circumstances as he demands, and then he 



> Tbc italiea here are those of Mr. Alfred ItaBsell Wallace, in hia MiracUi 
d Xodem Science. Mr. Hazley, in bis eiposara of Hume's talUcJes (in 
■ life of Hume), did not eiamine the Janseniet ' miroalcB ' which Hume 
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produces an example of that very kind of evidence. 
Having done this, he abandons (as Mr. Wallace observes) 
his original assertion that the evidence does not exist, and 
takes refuge in alleging ' the absolute impossibility ' of the 
events which the evidence supports. Thus Hume poses as 
a perfect judge of the possible, in a kind of omniscience. 
He takes his stand on the luiiformity of all experience 
that is not hostile to his idea of the possible, and dismisses 
all testimony to other experience, even when it reaches liis 
standard of evidence. He is remote indeed from Virchow's 
position ' that what we call the laws of nature must vary 
according to our frequent new experiences.' ' In his note, 
Hume buttresses and confirms his evidence for the Jonsenist 
miracles. They have even a martyr, M. Montgeron, who 
wrote an account of the events, and, says Hume lightly, 
' ia now said to be somewhere in a dungeon on account of 
his book.' Many of the miracles of the Abb^ Paris were 
proved immediately by witnesses before the Bishop's 
court at Paris, under the eye of Cardinal Noailles. . . . 
' His successor was an enemy to the Jansenists, yet 
twenty-two cures of Paris . . , pressed him to examine 
these miracles . . . But he -wisely forbore.' Hume adds 
his testimony to the character of these curis. Thus it is 
wisdom, according to Hume, to dismiss the most public 
and well-attested ' miracles ' without examination. This 
is experimental science of an odd kind. 

The phenomena were cases of healing, many of them 
surprising, of cataleptic rigidity, and of insensibihty to 
pain, among visitors to the tomb of the Abbe Paris (1731). 
Had the cases been judiciallj- examined (all medical evi- 
dence was in their favour), and had they been proved 
false, the cause of Hume would have profited enormously. 
A strong presumption would have been raised against the 
' Moll, H!/pnolism,p. 357. 
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miracles o£ Christianity. But Hume applauds the wisdom 
oC not giving his own theory this chance of a triimiph. 
The cataleptic seizures were of the sort now familiar to 
science. These have, therefore, emerged from the miraculous. 
In fact, the phenomena which occurred at the tomb of the 
Abbe Paris have emerged almost too far, and now seem 
in danger of being too readily and too easily accepted. In 
1887 MM. Binet and F^re, of the school of the Salpfetri&re, 
published in English a popular manual styled ' Animal 
Magnetism.' These authors write with great caution 
about such alleged phenomena as the reading, by the 
hypnotised patient, of the thoughts in the mind of the 
bypnotiser. But as to the phenomena at the tomb of the 
Abb^ Paris, they say that ' Ruggestion explains them." ' 
That is, in the opinion of MM. Binet and F^re the so- 
called ' miracles ' really occurred, and were worked by 
"the imagination,' by ' self-suggestion.' 

The most famous case^that of Mile. Coiriu — has 
been carefully e-"iamined by Dr. Charcot.* 

Mile. Coirin had a dangerous fall from her horse, in 
September 1716, in her thirty-first year. The medical 
details may be looked for in Dr. Charcot's essay or in 
Montgeron.^ ' Her disease was diagnosed as cancer of the 
left breast," the nipple ' fell off bodily.' Amputation of 
the breast was proposed, but Madame Coirin, believing 
the disease to be radically incurable, refused her consent. 
Paralysis of the left side set in (1718), the left leg shrivel- 
ling up. On August 9, 1731, Mile. Coirin ' tried the off 
chance ' of a miracle, put on a shift that had touched the 
tomb of Paris, and used some earth from the grave. 
On August 11, Mile. Coirin could turn herself in bed; on 

' Animal Maytielism, p. 366. 

■ A triLDfllatioQ ot his work was pabUebed in tb«N»uttteoitfU),3taaazjlSBS. 

' Ln ViriU dcs Miracles, Cologne, 1747, Ssptiime Dirnonstrfttion. 
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the 12th the horrible wound ' waB staoucbed, and began 
to close up and heal.' The paralysed side recovered life 
and its natural proportions. By September 3, Mile. Coirin 
could go out for a drive. 

All her malady, says Dr. Charcot, paralysis, 'cancer,' 
and all, was ' hysterical ; ' ' hysterical cedema,' for which 
he quotes many French authorities and one American. 
' Under the physical [psychical ?] influence brought to 

bear by the application of the shift the cedema, 

which was due to vaso-motor trouble, disappeared almost 
instantaneously. The breast regained its normal size.' 

Dr. Charcot generously adds that shrines, like Lourdes, 
have cm'ed patients in whom he could not ' inspire the 
operation of the faith cure,' He ' certainly cannot explain 
everything which claims to be of supernatural origin in 
the faith cure. We have to learn the lesson of patience. 
I am among the first to recognise that Shakespeare's 
words hold good to-day : 

" There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy." ' 

If Dr. Charcot had believed in what the French call 
suggestion mentale — suggestion by thought-transference 
(which I think he did not)— he could have explained the 
healing of the Centurion's servant, ' Say the word. Lord, 
and my servant shall be healed,' by suggestion d distance 
(telepathy), and by premising that the servant's palsy 
was ' hysterical.' But what do we mean by ' hysterical ' ? 
Nobody knows. The ' mind,' somehow, causes gan- 
grenes, if not cancers, paralysis, shrinking of tissues ; 
the mind, somehow, cures them. And what is the 
' mind ' ? 

As my object is to give savage parallels to modern 
instances better vouched for, I quote a singular Bed 
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Indian care by ' suggestion.' Heame, travelling in 
Canada in 1770, met a native who had ' dead palsy.' 
affecting the whole of one side. He was dragged on a 
sledge, ' reduced to a mere skeleton,' and so was placed in 
the magic lodge. The first step in his cure was the 
pablic swallowing by a conjurer of a board of wood, 
• about the size of a barrel-stave,' twice as wide across as 
his mouth. Hearne stood beside the man, ' naked as lie 
was bom,' ' and, notwithstanding I was all attention, I 
coold not detect the deceit." Of course, Heame believes 
that this was mere legerdemain, and (p. 216) mentions 
a most suspicious circumstance. The account is amusing, 
and deserves the attention of Mr. Neville Maskelyne. The 
same conjurer had previously swallowed a cradle I Now 
bayonet swallowing, which he also did, is possible, though 
Heame denies it (p. 217). 

The real object of these preliminaiy feats, how- 
ever performed, is, probably, to inspure faith, which Dr. 
Charcot might have done by swallowing a cradle. The 
Indians explain that the barrel staves apparently swallowed 
are merely dematerialised by 'spirits,' leaving only the 
forked end sticking out of the conjurer's mouth. In fact, 
Heame caught the conjurer in the act of making a sepa- 
rate forked end. 

Faith being thus inspired, the conjurer, (or three 

entire days, blew, sang, and danced round ' the poor 

paralytic,' fasting. ' And it is truly wonderful, though 

the strictest truth, that when the poor man was taken 

from the conjuring house ... he was -able to move all 

the fingers and toes of the side that had been so long 

dead. ... At the end of six weeks he went a-hunting for 

^L his family ' (p. 219). Heame kept up his acquaintance, 

^^ and adds, what is very curious, that he developed almost 

^M a secondary personality. ' Before that dreadful paralytic 



stroke, he had been distinguished for his good nature and 
beneTolent disposition, was entirely free from every appear- 
ance of avarice, . . . but after this event he was the most 
fractious, quarrelsome, discontented, and covetous wretch 
alive' (p. 220). 

Dr. Charcot, if he had been acquainted with this case, 
would probably have said that it ' is of the nature of those 
which Professor Russell Reynolds has classified under the 
head of " paralysis dependent on idea." ' ' Unluckily, 
Hearne does not tell us how his hunter, an untutored 
Indian, became ' paralysed by idea.' 

Dr. Charcot adds : ' In every case, science is a foe to 
systematic negation, which the morrow may cause to melt 
away in the light of its new triumphs.' The present 
' new triumph ' is a mere coincidence with the dicta of 
our Lord, ' Thy taith hath made thee whole. ... I have 
not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.' There are 
cures, as there are maladies, caused ' by idea.' 80, in fact, 
we had always understood. But the point is that science, 
wherever it agrees with David Hume, is not a foe, but a 
friend to ' systematic negation.' 

A parallel case of a 'miracle,' the stigmata of St. 
Francis, was, of course, regarded by science as a fable or 
a fraud. But, now that blisters and other lesions can be 
produced by suggestion, the fable has become a probable 
fact, and, therefore, not a miracle at all.^ Mr. James re- 
marks : ' As so often happens, a fact is denied till a 
welcome interpretation comes with it. Then it is admitted 
readily enough, and evidence quite insufficient to back a 
claim, so long as the Church had an interest in making it, 
proves to be quite sufficient for modem scientific enlighten- 



' S«e Dr. BoBsell Beynolda's paper in Britiih Mediail Journal, 
November 1369. 

' Jftmes, PrineipUs of Psychology, ii. 612. Charcot, op. cit. 
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ment the momeiit it appears that ei reputed saint caii 
thereby be claimed as a case of " hystero-epilepsy," ' ' 

Bnt the Church continues to have an interest in the 
matter. As the class of facts which Hume declined to 
examine begins to be gradually admitted by science, the 
thing becomes clear. The evidence which could safely 
convey these now admittedly possible facts, say from the 
time of Christ, is so far proved to be not necessarily 
mythical — proved to be not incapable of carrying state- 
ments probably correct, which once seemed absolutely 
false. If so, where, precisely, ends its power of carrying 
facts? Thus considered, the kinds of marvellous events 
recorded in the Gospels, for example, are no longer to be 
dismissed on a priori grounds as * mythical.' We cannot 
now discard evidence as necessarily false because it clashes 
with our present ideas of the possible, when we have to 
acknowledge that the very same evidence may safely 
convey to us facts which clashed with our fathers' notions 
of what is possible, but which are now accepted. Our 
notions of the possible cease to be a criterion of truth or 
falsehood, and our contempt for the Gospels as myths 
miifit slowly die, as ' miracle ' after ' miracle ' is brought 
within the realm of acknowledged law. With each such 
admission the hypothesis that the Gospel evidence is 
mythical must grow weaker, and weaker must grow the 
negative certainty of popular science. 

The occurrences which took place at and near the 
tomb of Paris were attested, as Hume truly avers, by a 
gxeat body of excellent evidence. But the wisdom which 
declined to make a judicial examination has deprived us 
^^ -of the best kind of record. Analogous it not exactly 

^H * I do not need to be told Ibat Dr. Maadsle; denied the fMt Id leS6. 

^H I Hn prepued with the evidence, il it is uked lor b; Home savuit who 
^H .bAppens not to bnov it. 
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similar events qow confessedly take place, and are no 
longer looked npon as miraculous. But as long as they 
were held to be miraculous, not to examine the evidence, 
baid Hume, was the policy of 'all reasonable people,' 
The result was to deprive Science of the best sort of record 
of facts which she welcomes as soon as she thinks she can 
explain them.' Examples of the folly of a priori negation 
are common. The Bntish Association refused to hear the 
essay which Braid, the inventor of the word ' hypnotism,' 
had written upon the subject. Braid, Elliotson, and other 
English inquirers of the mid-century, were subjected to 
such persecutions as official science could inflict. We read 
of M. Deslon, a disciple of Mesmer, about 1783, that he 
wag ' condemned by the Faculty of Medicine, without 
any examination ot the facts." The Inquisition proceeded 
more fairly than these scientific obscurantists. 

Another curious example may be cited. M. Guyau, 
in his work ' The Non-Religion of the Future,' argues 
that Religion is doomed. 'Poetic genius has withdrawn 
its services,' witness Tennyson and Browning ! ' Among 
orthodox Protestant nations miracles do not happen,'* 
But ' marvellous facts ' do happen.' These ' marvellous 
facts,' Eiccepted by M. Guyau, are what Hume called 
' miracles,' and advised the ' wise and learned ' to laugh 
at, without examination. They were not facts, and could 
not be, he said. Now to M. Guyau's mind they are facts, 
and therefore are not miracles. He includes ' mental sug- 
gestion taking place even at a distance.' A man 'can 



' I am not responsible, □[ course, (or the soientific validity oC Dr. 
ChBreot'a theorj of healing ■ b; idea.' Mj paint meretj ia that certain 
experts of no alight eiperienoe or mean reputation do now admit, as im- 
portant oertaintiea within their personal knowledge, eiactl; the p] 
wbiab Hume aaka the wise ojid learned to laugh at. indeed, but r 
inveBtigate. 
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transmit an almost compulsive command, it appears now- 
atlays, by a simple tension of his will.' If this be so, 
if * will ' can affect matter from a distance, obviously the 
Felatioos of will and matter are uot what popular science 
tells QB that they are. Again, if thia truth is now estab- 
lished, and won from that region which Hume and popular 
science forbid us to investigate, who knows what other 
facts may be redeemed from that limbo, or how far they 
may affect our views of possibilities? The admission of 
mental action, operative A distance, is, of com'se, personal 
only to M. Guyau, aTuong friends of the new negative 
tradition. 

We return to Hmue. He next argues that the plea- 
sures of wonder make all accounts of * miracles ' worthless. 
He has just given an example of the equivalent pleasures 
of dogmatic disbelief. Then Religion is a disturbing force ; 
but so, manifestly, is irreligion, ' The wise and learned 
are content to deride the absurdity, without informing 
themselves of the particular tacts.' The wise and learned 
are applauded for their scientific attitude. Again, miracles 
destroy each other, for all religions have their miracles, 
but all rehgions cannot be true. This argument is no 
longer of force with people who look on ' miracles ' as= 
'X phenomena,' not as divine evidences to the truth of 
this or that creed. ' The gazing populace receives, without 
examination, whatever soothes superstition,' and Hiuue's 
whole purpose is to make the wise and learned imitate the 
gazing populace by rejecting alleged facts ' without exami- 
nation.' The populace investigated more than did the 
wise and learned. 

Hume has an alternative definition of a miracle — ' a 
miracle is a transgression of a law of natui-e by a parti- 
cular volition of the Deity, or by the interposition of 
some invisible agent." We reply that what Hume calls a 
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' miracle ' may result from the operatios of some as yet 
miascertained law of nature (say self-suggestion), and that 
om' business, at present, is to examine such events, not to 
account for them. 

It may fairly be said that Hume is arguing against 
men who wished to make so-called ' miracles ' a test of 
the truth of Jansenism, for example, and that he could 
not be expected to answer, by anticipation, ideas not 
current in his day. But he remains guilty of denouncing 
the investigation of apparent facts. No attitude con he 
less scientific than his, or more common among many 
men of science. 

According to the humorous wont of things in this 
world, the whole question of the marvellous had no sooner 
been settled for ever by David Hume than it was 
reopened by Emanuel Swedenborg. Now, Kant was 
familiar with certain of the works of Hume, whether he 
had read his ' Essay on Miracles ' or not. Far from declining 
to examine the portentous ' visions ' of Swedenborg, Kant 
interested himself deeply in the topic. As early as 1768 
he wrote his first remarks on the seer, containing some 
reports of stories or legends about Swedenborg's ' clair- 
voyance." In the true spirit of psychical research, Kant 
wrote a letter to Swedenboi^, asking for information at 
first hand. The seer got the letter, but he never answered 
it. Kant, however, prints one or two examples of 
Swedenborg's successes. Madame Harteville, widow of 
the Dutch envoy in Stockholm, was dunned by a silver- 
smith for a debt of her late hnsband's. She believed that 
it had been paid, but could not find the receipt. She 
therefore asked Swedenborg to use his renowned gifts. 
He promised to see what he could do, and, three days 
later, arrived at the lady's house while she was giving a 
I tea, or rather a coffee, party. To the assembled society 
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Swedeoborg remarked, ■ in a cold-blooded way, that he had 
seen her man, aud spoken to him.' The late M. Harteville 
declared to Swedeaborg that he had paid the hill, seven 
months before his decease : the receipt was in a cupboard 
apstairs. Madame Harteville replied that the cupboard 
bad been thoroughly searched to no purpose. Swedenborg 
answered that, as he learned from the ghost, there was a 
secret drawer behind the side-plank within the cupboard. 
The drawer contained diplomatic correspondence, and the 
missing receipt. The whole company then went upstairs, 
found the secret drawer, and the receipt among the other 
papers. Kant adds Swedenhorg'a clairvoyant vision, from 
Gothenburg, of a great fire at Stockholm (dated Septem- 
ber 1756). Kant pined to see Swedenborg himself, and 
waited eagerly for his book, ■ Arcana Ccelestia.' At last 
be obtained this work, at the ransom, ruinous to Kant at 
that time, of 71. But he was disappointed with what he 
read, and in ' Traume eines GeisterBehers,' made a some- 
what sarcastic attempt at a metaphysical theory of 
apparitions. 

' Velut segri somnia vansB 
Finguntur species ' 

is his motto. 

Kant's real position a^out all these matters is, I 
venture to say, almost identical with that of Sir Walter 
Scott. A Scot himself, by descent, Kant may have heard 
tales of second-sight and bogles. Like Scott, he dearly 
loved a ghost-story ; like Scott he was canny enough to 
laugh, publicly, at them and at himself for his interest in 
them. Yet both would take trouble to inquire. As Kant 
vainly wrote to Swedenborg and others — as he vainly 
spent 71. on ' Arcana Ccelestia," so Sit Walter was anxious 
to go to Egypt to examine the facts of ink-gazing clair- 
voyance. Kant confesses that each individual ghost-story 
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found him sceptical, whereas the cumulative mass made a 
considerable impression.' 

The first seventy pages of the ' Traimie ' are devoted 
to a perfectly serious discussion of the metaphysics of 
' Spirits.' On page 73 he pleasantly remarks, ' Now we 
shall understand that all said hitherto is superfluous,' and 
he will not reproach the reader who regards seers not as 
citizens of two worlds (Plotinus), but aa candidates for 
Bedlam. 

Kant's irony is peculiarly Scottish. He does not him- 
self know how far he is in earnest, and, to save his 
self-respect and character for canniness, he ' jocks wi' 
deeficulty.' He amuses himself with trying how far he 
CEtn carry speculations on metaphysics (not yet reformed 
by himself) into the realm of the ghostly. He makes 
admissions about his own tendency to think that he has 
an immaterial soul, and that these points are, or may be, 
or some day will be, scientifically solved. These admis- 
sions are eagerly welcomed by Du Prel in his ' Philosophy 
of Mysticism ; ' but they are only part of Kant's joke, 
and how far they are serious, Kant himself does not know. 
If spiritualists knew their own business, they would trans- 
late and publish Kant's first seventy pages of ' Triiume.' 
Something like telepathy, aclion of spirit, even discar- 
nate, on spirit, is alluded to, but the idea is as old as 
Lavaterus at least (p. 52). Kant has a good deal to say, 
like Scott in his ' Demonology,' on the physics of Halluci- 
nation, hut it is antiquated matter. He thinks the whole 
topic of spiritual being only important as bearing on 
hopes of a future life. As speculation, all is ' in the air,' 
and as in such matters the learned and unlearned are on a 
level of ignorance, science will not discuss them. He then 
repeats the Swedenborg stories, and thinks it would be 
' Treume, p. 76. 
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nBefnl to posterity if some one would investigate them 
^shile witnesses are alive and memories are fresh. 

In fact, Kant asks for psychical research. 

As for Swedenborg's so costly book, Kant laughs at it. 
There is in it no evidence, only assertion. Kant enJs, 
having pleased nobody, he says, and as ignorant as when 
he began, by citing cultivons notre jardin. 

Kant returned to the theme in ' Anthropologische 
Didaktik.' He discusses the unconscious, or sub-conscious, 
which, till Sir William Hamilton lectured, seems to have 
been an absolutely unknown topic to British psychologists. 
' So ist das Feld dunkler Vorstellungen das grosste in 
Menscheu.' He has a chapter on • The Divining Faculty ' 
(pp. 89-93). He will not hear of presentiments, and, 
unlike Hegel, he scouts the Highland second-sight. The 
■ possessed ' of anthropology are epileptic patients. Mystics 
(Swedenborg) are victims of Schwdrmerei. 

This reference to Swedenborg is remarked upon by 
Schubert in his preface to the essay of Kant. He points 
out that 'it is interesting to compare the circumspection, 
the almost uncertainty of Kant when he had to deliver a 
judgment on the phenomena described by himself and as 
to which he had miide inquiry [i.e. in his letter re Sweden- 
borg to Mile, de Knobloch], and the very decided opinions 
he expressed forty years later on Swedenborg and his 
companions' [in the work cited, sections 35-37. The 
opinion in paragraph 35 is a general one as to mystics. 
There is no other mention of Swedenborg]. 

On the whole Kant is interested, but despairing. He 
wants facts, and no facts are given to him but the hook 
of the Prophet Emanuel. But, as it liappened, a new, or a 
revived, order of facts was just about to solicit scientific 
attention. Kant had (1766) heard rumours of healing by 
magnetism, and of the alleged effect of the magnet on thu 
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human frame. The subject waa in the air, and had already 
won the attention of Mesmer, about whom Kant had 
information. It were superfluous to tell again the familiar 
story of Mesmer's performances at Paris. While Mesmer's 
theory of ' magnetism ' was denounced by contemporary 
science, the discovery of the hypnotic sleep was made by 
his pupil, Puya^gur. This gentleman was persuaded that 
instances of ' thought-transference ' (not through known 
chatmels of sense) occurred between the patient and the 
magnetiser, and he also believed that he had witnessed 
cases of ' clairvoyance,' ' lucidity,' vue a distance, in which 
the patient apparently beheld places and events remote in 
space. These things would now be explained by ' un- 
conscious suggestion ' in the more sceptical schools of 
pyschological science. The Revolution interrupted scien- 
tific study in France to a great degree, but ' somnambu- 
lism ' (the hypnotic sleep) and ' magnetism ' were eagerly 
examined in Germany. Modem manuals, for some reason, 
are apt to overlook these German researches and specula- 
tions. (Compare Mr. Vincent's ' Elements of Hypnotism,' 
p. 34.) The Schellings were interested ; Eitter thought he 
had detected a new force, ■ Siderism.' Mr. Wallace, in his 
preface to Hegel's 'Philosophie dea Geistcs,' speaks as if 
Ritter had made experiments in telepathy. He may 
have done so, but his ' Siderismus ' (Tiibingen, 1808) is a 
Report undertaken for the Academy of Munich, on the 
doings of an Italian water-finder, or 'dowser.' Ritter 
gives details of seventy-four experiments in ' dowsing ' for 
water, metals, or coal. He believes in the faculty, but 
not in ' psychic ' explanations, or the Devil. He talks 
about 'electricity' (pp. 170,190). He describes his pre- 
cautions to avoid vulgar fraud, but he took no precautions 
against unconscious thought-transference. He reckoned 
the faculty ' temperamental ' and useful. 
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Amoretti, at Milan, examined hundreds of cases ol the 
BOcalled Divining Kod, and Jung Stilling became an early 
spiritnalist and ' full-welling fountain head ' of ghost stories. 

Probably the most important philosophical result of 
the early German researches into the hypnotic slumber 
is to be found in the writings of Hegel. Owing to his 
peculiar use of a terminology, or scientific language, all 
his own, it is extremely difficult to make Hegel's meaning 
even moderately clear. Perhaps we may partly elucidate 
it by a similitude of Mr. Frederic Myers. Suppose we 
compare the ordinary everyday consciousness of each of 
OS to a spectrum, whose ends towards each extremity 
fade out of our view. 

Beyond the range of sight there may be imagined a 
lower or physiological end : for our ordinary conscioueness, 
of coarse, is imaware of many physiological processes which 
are eternally going on within us. Digestion, so long as it 
is healthy, is an obvious example. But hypnotic experi- 
ment makes it certain that a patient, in the hypnotic 
condition, can consciously, or at least purposefully, affect 
physiological processes to which the ordinary consciousness 
is blind — tor example, by raising a blister, when it is sug- 
gested that a blister must be raised. Again (granting the 
facts hypothetically and merely for the sake of argument), 
at the upper end of the spectrum, beyond the view of ordi- 
nary everyday consciousness, knowledge may be acquired 
of things which are out of the view of the consciousness 
of every day. For example (for the sake of argument let 
us admit it], unknown and remote people and places may 
be seen and described by clairvoyance, or vue d distance. 

Now Hegel accepted as genuine the facts which we 
here adduce merely for the sake of argument, and by way 
of illostrations. But he did not regard the clairvoyant 
consciousness (or whatever we call it) which, ex hypothesi. 




is untrammelled by space, or even by time, as occnpying 
what we style the upper end of the psychical spectrum. On 
the contrary, he placed it at the lower end. Hegel's upper 
end ' loses itsell in light ; ' the lower end, qui voit taut 
de choses, as La Fontaine's shepherd says, is not ' a 
sublime mental phase, and capable of conveying genera! 
troths.' Time and space do not thwart the consciousness 
at Hegel's lower end, which springs from ' the great soul 
of nature.' But that lower end, though it may see for 
Jeanne d'Arc at Valcouleurs a battle at Rouvray, a hundred 
leagues away, does not communicate any lofty philo- 
sophic truths.' The phenomena of clairvoyance, in Hegel's 
opinion, merely indicate that the ' material ' is really 
'ideal,' which, perhaps, is as much as we can ask from 
them. ' The somnambulist and clairvoyant see with- 
out eyes, and carry their visions directly into regions 
where the waking consciousness of orderly intelligence 
cannot enter' (Wallace). Hegel admits, however, that 
■ in ordinary self-possessed conscious life ' there are 
traces of the ' magic tie,' ' especially between female 
friends of delicate nerves,' to whom he adds husband and 
wife, and members of the same family. He gives (with- 
out date or source) a case of a girl in Germany who saw 
her brother lying dead in a hospital at Valladolid. Her 
brother was at the time in the hospital, but it was another 
man in the next bed who was dead. ' It is thns impossible 
to make out whether what the clairvoyants really see 
preponderates over what they deceive themselves in.' 

As long as the facts which Hegel accepted are not 
ofBcially welcomed by science, it may seem superfluous to 
dispute as to whether they are attained by the lower or 
the higher stratum of our consciousness. But perhaps 
the question here at issue may be elucidated by some 
' Hegel accepts the clairvoyance of the Faoelle. 
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remarks of Dr. Ma,x Dessoir. Psychology, he says, has 
prored that in every conception and idea an image or 
group of images must be present. These mental imager 
are the recrudescence or recurrence of perceptions. We 
i a tree, or a man, or a dog, and whenever we have 
before our minds the conception or idea of any of these 
things the original perception of them retm-ns, though of 
coarse more faintly. But in Dr. Dessoir's opinion these 
revived mental images would reach the height of actual 
hfJlucinations (so that the man, dog, or tree would seem 
visibly present) if other memories and new sensations did 
I not compete with them and cheek their development. 

Suppose, to use Mile. Ferrand'a metaphor, a human 
body, living, but with all its channels of sensation hitherto 
nnopened. Open the sense of sight to receive a flash of 
green colour, and close it again. Apparently, whenever 
the mind informing this body had the conception of green 
(and it could have no other) it would also have an halluci- 
nation of green, thus 

' Annihilating all that's made. 
To a green thought in a green shade.' 

[ Now, in sleep or hypnotic trance the competition of new 
sensations and other memories is removed or diminished, 
and therefore the idea of a man, dog, or tree once sug- 
gested to the hypnotised patient, does become an actual 
hallucination. The hypnotised patient sees the absent 
object which he is told to see, the sleeper sees things not 
really present. 

Our primitive state, before the enormous competition 

• of other memories and new sensations set in, would thus 
be a state of hallucination. Our normal present condition, 
in which hallucination is checked by competing memories 
and new sensations, is a suppression of our original, 

, prunitive, natural tendencies. Hallucination represents 
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' the main trunk ot our psychical existence.' ' In Dc. 
Dessoir's theory this condition of hallucination ia man's 
original and most primitive condition, but it is not a 
higher, rather a lower state of spiritual activity than 
the everyday practical unhallucinated consciousness. 

This is also the opinion of Hegel, who supposes 
our primitive mental condition to be capable of descrying 
objects remote in space and time. Mr. Myers, as we saw, 
is of the opposite opinion, as to the relative dignity and 
relative reality of the present everyday self, and the old 
original fundamental Self. Dr. Dessoir refrains from pro- 
nouncing a decided opinion as to whether the original, 
primitive, hallucinated self within us does 'preside over 
powers and actions at a distance,' such as clairvoyance ; 
but he believes in hypnotisation at a distance. His theory, 
like Hegel's, is that of ' atavism," or ' throwing htick ' to 
some very remote ancestral condition. This will prove of 
interest later. 

Hegel, at all events, believed in the fact of clair- 
voyance (though deeming it of little practical use) ; he 
accepted telepathy (' the magic tie ') ; he accepted inter- 
change of sensations between the hypnotiser and the 
hypnotised ; he believed in the divining rod, and, unlike 
Kant, even in ' Scottish second-sight.' ' The intuitive soul 
oversteps the conditions of time and space ; it beholds 
things remote, things long past, and things to come.' '' 

The pendulum of thought has swung back a long way 
from the point whither it was urged by David Hume. 
Hegel remarks : ' The facts, it might seem, first of all call 
for verification. But such verification would be super- 

' See Dr. Deasoir. in Das Doppel Ich, as quoted b; Mr. H;er», Proceed 
ings, vol. vi. 213. 

* PhiUaophie des Qeistet, Worke, vol. 
ezampleB and mnch ot the philosaphiaing ar 
in Mr. Wallaoe's Persian, Oitord, 1894. 
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flaous to thoBe on whose account it was called for, since 
they facilitate the inquiry for themselves by declaring the 
oGuratives, infinitely niunerous though they be, and accre- 
dited by the education and character of the witnesses , 
to be mere deception and imposture. Their a priori 
conceptions are so rooted that no testimony can avail 
against them, and they have even denied what they have 
seen with their own eyes,' and reported under their own 
bands, like Sir David Brewster. Hegel, it will be 
observed, takes the facts as given, and works them into 
his general theory of the Sensitive Soul (fuhlende Seele). 
He does not try to establish the facts ; but to establish, or 
at least to examine them, is the first business of Psychical 
Besearch. Theorising comes later. 

The years which have passed between the date of 
Hegel's ' Philosophy of Mind ' and our own time have 
witnessed the long dispute over the existence, the nature, 
and the causes of the hypnotic condition, and over the 
reality and limitations of the phenomena. Thus the 
Academy of Medicine in Paris appointed a Committee to 
examine the subject in 1825. The Report on ' Animal 
Magnetism,' as it was then styled, was presented in 1831. 
The Academy lacked the coiu:age to publish it, for the 
Report was favourable even to certain of the still disputed 
phenomena. At that time, in accordance with a survival 
of the theory of Mesmer, the agent in hypnotic cases was 
believed to be a kind of efflux of a cosmic fluid from the 
* magnettser ' to the patient. There was ' a magnetic 
connection.' 

Though no distinction between mesmerism and hyp- 
notism is taken in popular language, ' mesmerism ' is 
a word implying this theory of ' magnetic ' or other 
unknown personal influence. ' Hypnotism,' as will pre- 
sently be seen, implies no such theory. The Academy's 
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Kepoit (1831) attested the developmeDt, under 'mag- 
uetism,' of ' new faculties,' such as clairvoyance and intui- 
tion, also the production of ' great changes in the physical 
economy,' such as insensibility, and sudden increase of 
strength. The Report declai-ed it to be ' demonstrated ' 
that sleep could be produced ' without sugge&tion,' as we 
say now, though the term was not then in use. ' Sleep 
has been produced in circumstances in which the persons 
could not see or were ignorant of the means employed to 
produce it.' 

The Academy did its best to suppress this Report, which 
attests the phenomena that Hegel accepted, phenomena 
still disputed. Six years later (1837) , a Committee reported 
against the pretensions of a certain Berna, a ' magnetiser.' 
No person acted on both Committees, and this Beport was 
accepted. Later, a number of people tried to read a letter 
in a box, and failed. ' This,' says Mr. Vincent, ' settled 
the question with regard to clairvoyance ; ' though it 
might be more logical to say that it settled the preten- 
sions of the competitors on that occasion. The Academy 
now decided that, because certain persons did not satisfy 
the expectations raised by their preliminary advertise- 
ments, therefore the question of magnetism was definitely 
closed. 

We have often to regret that scientific eminence 
ia not always accompanied by scientific logic. Where 
science neglects a subject, charlatans and dupes take it up. 
In England ' animal magnetism ' had been abandoned 
to this class of enthusiasts, till Thackeray's friend. Dr. 
Elliotson, devoted himself to the topic. He was persecuted 
as doctors know how to persecute ; but in 1841, Braid, 
of Manchester, discovered that the so-called ' magnetic 
sleep ' could be produced without any 'magnetism.' He 
made his patients stare fixedly at an object, and encouraged 
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them to expect to go to sleep. He called his method 
' Hjrpnotism,' a. term which begs do question. Seeming 
to cesBe to be mysterious, hypnotism became all but 
respectable, and was being used in surgical operations, 
till it was superseded by chloroform. In England, the 
study has been, and remains, rather suspect, while on the 
Continent hypnotism is used both for healing purposes and 
m the inquiries of experimental psychology. Wide differ- 
ences of opinion still exist, as to the nature of the hypnotic 
sleep, as to its physiological concomitants, and as to the 
limitsofthe faculties exercised in or out of the slumber. It is 
Dot even absolutely certain that the exercise of the stranger 
faculties — for instance, that the production of ancesthesia 
and rigidity — are the results merely of ' suggestion ' and 
expectancy. A hypnotised patient is told that the middle 
finger of his left hand will become rigid and incapable of 
sensation. This occurs, and is explained by ' suggestion,' 
thoQgh hot0 ' suggestion ' produces the astonishing effect 
is another problem. The late Mr, Gumey, however, 
made a number of experiments in which no suggestion 
was pronounced, nor did the patients know which of their 
fingers was to become rigid and incapable of pain. The 
patient's hands were thrust through a screen, on the other 
side of which the hjrpnotist made passes above the finger 
which was to become rigid. The lookers-on selected the 
finger, and the insensibility was tested by a strong electric 
corrent. The effect was also produced without passes, 
the operator merely pointing at the selected finger, and 
' willing ' the result. If he did not ' will ' it, nothing 
occoned, nor did anything occur il he willed without 
pointing. The proximity of the operator's hand produced 
no effect if he did not ' will,' nor was his ' willing ' success- 
ful if he did not bring his hand near that of the patient. 
Other people's hands, similarly situated, produced do effect. 
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Experiments in tranBferring taste, as of salt, sagaTf 
cayenne pepper, from operator to subject, were also suc- 
cessful. Drs. Janet and Gibert also produced sleep in a 
woman at a distance, by ' willing ' it, at hours which were 
selected by a. system of drawing lots,' These facta, of 
course, rather point to an element of truth in the old 
mesmeric hypothesia of some specific influence in the 
operator. They cannot very well be explained by sug- 
gestion and expectancy. But these facts and tacts of 
clairvoyance and thought-transference will be rejected as 
superstitious delusions by people who have not met them 
in their own experience. This need not prevent ub from 
examining them, because all the facts, including those 
now universally accepted by Continental and scarcely 
impeached by British science, have been noisily rejected 
again and again on Hume's principles. 

The rarer facts, as Mr, Gumey remarka, 'atill go 
through the hollow form of taking place." Here is an 
example of the mode in which theae phenomena are 
treated by popular science. Mr. Vincent says that ' clair- 
voyance and phrenology were Elliotson'a constant stock 
in trade.' (Phrenology waa also Braid's stock in trade.) 
' It is a matter of congratulation to have been so soon 
delivered from what Dr. Lloyd Tuckey has well called 
" a mass ot superincumbent rubbish." ' * Clairvoyance ia 
part of a masa of rubbish, on page 57. On page 67, 
Mr. Vincent says : ' There are many interesting questions, 
such as telepathy, thought-reading, clairvoyance, upon 
which it would be perhaps rash to give any decided 
opinion. ... All these strange psychical conditions pre- 
sent problems of great interest,' and are only omitted 
becauae ' they have not a sufficient bearing on the normal 

' Froetedings, S.PJl., vol, ii. pp. 301-307, 390>.893. 
■ Elenenta of Ej/piiotUm, p. 57. 
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states of hypnosis. . . .' Thus what was ' rubbish ' in 
one page ' presents problems of great interest ' ten pages 
later, and, after offering a decided opinion that clairvoy- 
ance is rubbish, Mr. Vincent thinks it rash to give any 
decided opinion. It is rather rash to give a decided 
opinion, and then to say that it is rash to do so,' 

This brief sketch shows that science is confronted by 
certain facts, which, in his time, Hume dismissed as 
incredible miracles, beneath the contempt of the wise and 
learned. "We also see that the stranger and rarer pheno- 
mena which Hegei accepted as facts, and interwove with 
his general philosophy, are still matters of dispute. 
Admitted by some men of science, they are doubted by 
others ; by others, again, are denied, while most of the 
journalists and authors of cheap primers, who inspire 
popular tradition, regard the phenomena as frauds or 
fables of superstition. Bat it is plain that these pheno- 
mena, like the more ordinary facts of hypnotism, niay 
finally be admitted by science. The scientific world 
laughed, not so long ago, at Ogham inscriptions, meteor- 
ites, and at paleeolithic weapons as impostures, or freaks 
of nature. Now nobody has any doubt on these matters, 
and clairvoyance, thought-transference, and telepathy may, 
not inconceivably, be as fortunate in the long run as 
meteorites, or as the more usual phenomena of hypnotism. 

It is only Lord Kelvin who now maintains, or lately 
maintained, that in hypnotism there is nothing at all but 
fraud and malobservation. In years to come it may be that 
only some similar belated voice will cry that in thought- 
transference there is nothing but malobservation and fraud. 
At present the serious attention and careful experiment 



' PoBBibl; Mr. Vincent only means that ElllotBon'a eiperiments, ' little 
mote than sober fooling ' (p. 57), with the Bistora Olte; , were rubbish. But 
wbethei the BiBterB Okey were or were not honest is a qaeetion oo which 
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needed for the establishment of the facts are more com- 
mon among French than among English men of science. 
When published, these experiments, if they contain any 
affirmative instances, are denomiced as ' superstitious/ or 
criticised after what we must charitably deem to be a very 
hasty glance, by the guides of popular opinion. Examples 
of this method will be later quoted. Meanwhile the 
disputes as to these alleged facts are noticed here, because 
of their supposed relation to the Origin of Beligion. 



ANTHROPOLOaY AND RELIGION 



Among the various forms of science which are reaching 
and affecting the new popular tradition, we have reckoned 
Anthropology. Pleasantly enough, Anthropology has her- 
self bnt recently emerged from that limbo of the un- 
recognised in which Psychical Research is pining. The 
British Association used to reject anthropological papers 
as ' vain dreams based on travellers' tales.' No doubt the 
British Association would reject a paper on clairvoyance 
as a vain dream based on old wives' fables, or on hyste- 
rical imposture. Undeniably the study of such themes is 
hampered by fable and fraud, just as anthropology has to 
be ceaselessly on its guard agamst ' travellers' tales,' against / 
European misunderstandings of savage ideas, and against ^ 
civilised notions and scientific theories unconsciously read 
into barbaric customs, rites, traditions, and usages. Man, 
ondoyant et divers, is the subject alike of anthropo- 
logy and of psychical research. Man (especially savage 
man) cannot be secluded from disturbing influences, and 
watched, like the materials of a chemical experiment in a 
laboratory. Nor can man be caught in a 'primitive' 
state : his intellectual beginnings lie very far behind the 
stage of culture in which we find the lowest known races. 
Consequently the matter on which anthropology works is 
fluctuating ; the evidence on which it rests needs the most 
sceptical criticism, and many of its conclusions, in th& 
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necessary absence of historical testimony as to times tar 
behind the lowest known savages, must be hypothetical. 

For these sound reasons of&cial science long looked 
askance on Anthropology. Her followers were not re- 
garded as genuine scholars, and, perhaps as a result of 
this contempt, they were often ' broken men,' intellectual 
outlaws, people of one wild idea. To the scientific mind, 
anthropologists or ethnologists were a horde who darkly 
muttered of serpent worship, phallus worship, Arkite 
doctrines, and the Ten Lost Tribes that kept turning up 
in the most unexpected places. Anthropologists were said 
to gloat over dirty rites of dirty savages, and to seek reason 
where there was none. The exiled, the outcast, the pariah 
of Science, is, indeed, apt to find himself in odd company. 
Eound the camp-fire of Psychical Kesearch too, in the 
unofficial, unstaked waste of Science, hover odd, mena- 
cing figures of Esoteric Buddhists, Satanistes, Occultists, 
Christian Scientists, Spiritualists, and Astrologers, as the 
Arkites and Lost Tribesmen haunted the cradle of 
anthropology. 

But there was found at last to be reason in the 
thing, and method in the madness. Evolution was in 
it. The acceptance, after long ridicule, of paloeolithic 
weapons as relics of human culture, probably helped to 
faring Anthropology within the sacred circle of permitted 
knowledge. Her topic was full of illustrations of the 
doctrine of Mr. Darvrin. Modern writers on the theme 
had been anticipated by the less systematic students of 
the eighteenth century — Goguet, de Brosses, Millar, 
Fontenelle, Lafitau, Boulanger, or even Hume and Voltaire. 
As pioneers these vraters answer to the early mesmerists and 
magnetists, Puys^gur, Amoretti, Bitter, Elliotson, Mayo, 
|%regory, in the history of Psychical Besearch. They 
I fere on the snme track, in each case, as Lubbock, Tylor, 
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Spencer, Bastian, and Frazer, or as Gurney, Kichet, 
Myers, Janet, Dessoir, and Von Schrenck-Notzing. But 
the earlier students were less careful of method and 
evidence. 

Evidence ! that was the stumbling block of anthro- 
pology. "We still hear, in the later works of Mr. Max 
Miiller, the echo of the old complaints. Anything you 
please, Mr. Mas Miiller says, you may find among your 
useful savages, and (in regard to some anthropologists) his 
criticism is just. You have but to skim a few books of 
travel, pencil in hand, and pick out what suits your case. 
Suppose, as regards our present theme, your theory is that 
savages possess broken lights of the belief in a Supreme 
Being. You can find evidence for that. Or suppose you 
want to show that they have no religious ideas at all ; you 
can find evidence for that also. Your testimony is often 
derived from observers ignorant of the language of the 
people whom they talk about, or who are themselves 
prejudiced by one or other theory or bias. How can you 
pretend to raise a science on such foundations, especially 
as the savage informants wish to please or to mystify 
inquirers, or they answer at random, or deliberately con- 
ceal their most sacred institutions, or have never paid any 
attention to the subject ? 

To all these perfectly natural objections Mr. Tylor has 
replied.' Evidence must be collected, sifted, tested, as 
in any other branch of inquiry. A writer, ' of course, is 
bound to use his best judgment as to the trustworthi- 
ness of all authors he quotes, and, if possible, to obtain 
several accounts to certify each point in each locality.' 
Mr. Tylor then adduces ' the test of recurrence,' of un- 
designed coincidence in testimony, as Millar had already 
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argned in the last century,' If a luediaaval Mahommedan 
in Tartary, a Jesuit in Brazil, a Wesleyan in Fiji, one 
may add a police magistrate in Australia, a Presbyterian 
in Central Africa, a trapper in Canada, agree in describing 
some analogous rite or myth in these diverse lands and 
ages, we cannot set down the coincidence to chance or 
fraud. ' Now, the most important facts of ethnography 
are vouched for in this way.' 

We may add that even when the ideas of savagea are 
obscure, we can often detect them by analysis of the 
institutiouB in which they are expressed." 

Thus anthropological, like psychical or any other 
evidence, must be submitted to conscientious processes 
of testing and sifting. Contradictory instances must be 
hunted for sedulously. Nothing can be less scientific 
than to snatch up any traveller's tale which makes for our 
theory, and to ignore evidence, perhaps earlier, or later, or 
better observed, which makes against it. Yet this, un- 
fortunately, in certain instances (which will be addiiced) has 
been the occasional error of Mr. Huxley and Mr. Spencer.* 
Mr. Spencer opens his ' Ecclesiastical Institutions ' by the 
remark that ' the implication [from the reported absence 
ot the ideas of behef in persons bom deaf and dumb] is 
that the religious ideas of civilised men are not innate ' 
(who says they are?}, and this implication Mr. Spencer 
supports by ' proofs that among various savages religious 
ideas do not exist.' 'Sir John Lubbock has given many 
of these.' But it would be well to advise the reader to 
consult Eoskoff's confutation of Sir John Lubbock, and 
Mr. Tylor's masterly statement.* Mr. Spencer cited Sir 

' Origin □/ Ranks, 

' I niaj be permitted to refer to ' Beply to Objcctione ' in the appondir 
to ic; Myth, liUual, and Religion^ vol. ii. 

' Spenoer, Ecclesiaitical Jtutifutioni, pp. BT3. 673. 

' Prinitive Cutlure, i. 417-42.^. Cf. hawevor Pri^icij'- "/ Social, p. 304. 
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Samuel Baker for savages without even * a ray of super- 

' fitition ' or a trace of worship. Mr. Tyler, twelve years 

I before Mr. Spencer wrote, had ctemoliBhed Sir Samuel 

Baker'B assertion,' as regards many tribes, and so shaken 

H as regards the Latukas, quoted by Mr. Spencer. The 

I godless Diokas have ' a good deity and heaven-dwelling 

creator,' carefully recorded years before Sir Samuel'B 'rash 

denial.' We show later that Mr. Spencer, relying on a 

single isolated sentence in Brough Smyth, omits all liia 

essential information about the Australian Supreme 

Being; while Mr. Huxley — overlooking the copious and 

conclusive evidence as to their ethical religion — charges 

the Australians with having merely a non-moral belief in 

spirits. We have also to show that Mr. Huxley, 

under the dominance of his theory, and inadvertently, 

' quotes a good authority as saying the precise reverse of 

what he really does say. 

If the facts not fitting their theories are little observed 
by authorities so popular as Mr. Huxley and Mr. Spencer ; 
it i'nstantia contradictorim are ignored by them, or left 
T^ue ; if these things are done in the green tree, we may 
' easily imagine what shall be done in the dry. But we need 
not war with hasty vulgarisateurs and headlong theorists. 
Enough has been said to show the position of an- 
thropology as regards evidence, and to prove that, if he 
confiQes his observations to certain anthropologists, the 
censures of Mr, Max Miiller are justified. It is mainly 
for this reason that the arguments presently to follow 
are strung on the thread of Mr. Tylor's truly learned and 
accurate book, "Primitive Cultm:e.' 

Though but recently crept forth, vix aut ne vix 
I quidem, from the chill shade of scientific disdain, An- 
I thxopology adopts the airs of her elder sisters among the 
' pp. cit. I. 423, 424. 
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sciences, and is as severe a& they to the Cinderella of the 
family, Psychical Research, She must murmur of her 
fairies among the cinders of the hearth, while they go 
forth to the ball, and dance with provincial mayors at the 
festivities of the British Association. This is ungenerous, 
and unfortunate, as the records of anthropology are rich 
iu miexamined materials of psychical research. I am un- 
acquainted with any work devoted by an anthropologist 
of renown to the hypnotic and kindred practices of the 
lower races, except Herr Bastian's very meagre tract, 
' tjber psychische Beobachtungen bei Naturvolkern.' ' 
We possess, none the less, a mass of scattered information 
on this topic, the savage side of psychical phenomena, in 
works of travel, and in Mc. Tylor's monumental ' Primitive 
Culture.' Mr. Tylor, however, as we shall see, regards it 
as a matter of indifference, or, at least, as a matter beyond 
the scope of his essay, to decide whether the parallel 
supernormal phenomena believed in by savages, and said to 
recur in civilisation, are facts of actual experience, or not. 
Now, this question is not otiose. Mr. Tylor, like 
other anthropologists, Mr. Huxley, Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
and their followers and populariaers, constructs, on an- 
thropological grounds, a theory of the Origin of Religion. 
That origin anthropology explains as the result of early 
and fallacious reasonings on a number of biological and 
psychological phenomena, both normal and (as is alleged 
by savages) supernormal. These reasonings led to the 
belief in souls and spirits. Now, first, anthropology has 
taken for granted that the Supreme Deities of savages 
are envisaged by them as ' spirits.' This, paradoxical as 
the statement may appear, is just what does not seem 
to be proved, as we shall show. Next, if ,the super- 

' Publiahed tor the Berlin Booielj ol Eipaiiinent»l Payohology, GOntber, 
Leipzig, 1S90. 
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normal phenomeDa (clairvoyance, thonght-tranBfereDce, 
phantSEius of the dea>d, phantasms of the dying, and 
others) be real matters of experience, the inferences drawn 
from them by early savage philosophy may be, in some 
degree, erroneous. But the inferences drawn by mate- 
rialists who reject the supernormal phenomena will also, 
perhaps, be, let us say, incomplete. Keligion will have 
been, in part, developed out of facts, perhaps inconsistent 
with materialism in its present dogmatic form. To put it 
less trenchantly, and perhaps more accurately, the alleged 
facts 'are not merely dramatically strange, they are not 
merely extraordinary and striking, but they are " odd " in 
the sense that they will not easily fit in with the views 
which physicists and men of science generally give us of the 
aniverse in which we live ' (Mr. A. J. Balfour, President's 
Address, ' Proceedings,' S.P.K. vol. x. p. 8, 1B94). 

As this is the case, it might seem to be the business 
of Anthropology, the Science of Man, to examine, among 
other things, the evidence for the actual existence of those 
alleged unusual and supernormal phenomena, belief in 
which is given eie one of the origins of religion. 

To make this examination, in the ethnographic field, 
is almost a new labour. As we shall see, anthropolo- 
gists have not hitherto investigated such things as the 
' Fire-walk ' of savages, uninjured in the flames, like the 
Three Holy Children. The world-wide savage practice of 
divining by hallucinations induced through gazing into a 
smooth deep (crystal-gazing) has been studied, I think, by 
no anthropologist. The veracity of ' messages ' uttered 
by savage seers when (aa they suppose) ' possessed ' or 
■ inspired ' has not been criticised, and probably cannot 
be, for lack of detailed information. The ' physical phe- 
nomena ' which answer among savages to the use of the 
* divining rod,' and to ' spiritist ' marvels in modem times. 
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have only been glanced at. In short, all the savage paral- 
lels to the so-called ' psychical phenomena ' now under 
discussion in Kngland, America, Germany, Italy, and 
Prance, have escaped critical analysis and comparison 
with their civilised counterparts. 

An exception among anthropologists is Mr. Tylor. He 
has not suppressed the existence of these barbaric parallels 
to our modem problems of this kind. But his interest 
in them practically ends when he has shown that the 
phenomena helped to originate the savage belief in 
' spirits,' and when he has displayed the ' survival ' of that 
belief in later culture. He does not ask ' Are the phe- 
nomena real ? ' be is concerned only with the savage 
philosophy of the phenomena and with its relics in 
modem spiritism and religion. My purpose is to do, by 
way only of ibauche, what neither anthropology nor 
psychical research nor psychology has done : to put the 
savage and modem phenomena side by side. Such 
evidence as we can give for the actuality of the modem 
experiences will, so far as it goes, raise a presumption 
that the savage beliefs, however erroneous, however 
darkened by fraud and fancy, repose on a basis of real 
observation of actual phenomena. 

Anthropology is concerned with man and what is in man 
— humani nihil a se alienum piitat. These researches, 
therefore, are within the anthropological province, espe- 
cially as they bear on the prevalent anthropological 
theory of the Origin of Religion. By ' religion ' we mean, 
for the purpose of this argument, the belief in the 
existence of an Intelligence, or Intelligences not human, 
and not dependent on a matei-ial mechanism of brain and 
nerves, which may, or may not, powerfully control men's 
fortimes and the nature of things. We also mean the 
additional belief that there is, in man, an element so far 
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kindred to these Intelligences that it can transcend the 
knowledge obtained through the known bodily senses, and 
may possibly survive the death of the body. These two 
beliefs at present (though not necessarily in their origin) 
appear chiefly as the faith in God and in the Immortality 
of the Soul. 

It is important, then, to trace, if possible, the origin of 
these two beliefs. If they arose in actual communion 
with Deity (us the first at least did, in the theory of the 
Hebrew Scriptures), or if they could be proved to arise in 
an unanalysable sensus 7iuviinis, or even in ' a perception 
of the Infinite' (Max Muller), religion would have a 
divine, or at least a necessary source. To the Theist, 
what is inevitable cannot but be divinely ordained, there- 
tore religion is divinely preordained, therefore, in essentials, 
though not in accidental details, religion is true. The 
atheist, or non-theist, of course draws no such inferences. 
But if religion, as now understood among men, be the 
latest evolutionary form of a series of mistakes, fallacies, 
and illusions, if its germ be a blunder, and its present 
form only the result of progressive but unessential refine- 
ments on that blunder, the inference that religion is 
untrue — that nothing actual corresponds to its hypothesis 
— is very easily drawn. The inference is not, perhaps, 
logical, for all oxu: science itself is the result of progres- 
sive refinements upon hypotheses originally erroneous, 
fashioned to explain facts misconceived. Yet our science 
is true, within its limits, though very far from being ex- 
haustive of the truth. In the same way, it might be argued, 
oar reHgion, even granting that it arose out of primitive 
fallacies and false hypotheses, may yet have been refined, 
OS science has been, through a multitude of causes, into 
an approximate truth. 

Frequently as I am compelled to differ from Mr. Spencer 
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both OB to facts and their interpretation, I am happy to J 
find that he has anticipated me here. Opponents will | 

urge, he says, that ' if the primitive belief ' (in ghoatB> 
' was absolutely false, all derived beliefs from it must be 
absolutely false.' Mr. Spencer replies : ' A germ of truth 
was contained in the primitive conception —the truth, 
namely, that the power which manifests itself in con- 
sciousness is but a di£ferently conditioned form of the 
power which manifests itself beyond consciousness.' In 
fact, we find Mr. Spencer, like Faust as described by 
Marguerite, saying much the same thing as the priests, 
but not quite in the same way. Of course, I allow for a 
much larger ' germ of truth ' in the origin of the ghost 
theory than Mr. Spencer does. But we can both say 
' the ultimate form of the religious consciousness is ' (will 
be 7) ' the final development of a consciousness which at 
the outset contained a germ of truth obscured by multi- 
tudinous errors.' ' 

' One God, one law, one element. 
And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.' 

Coming at last to Mr. Tylor, we find that he begins by 
dismissing the idea that any known race of men is devoid 
of religious conceptions. He disproves, out of their own 
mouths, the allegations of several writers who have made 
this exploded assertion about 'godless tribes.' He says: 
' The thoughts and principles of modem Christianity are 
attached to intellectual clues which run back through far 
prsB-Christian ages to the very origin of human civilisation, 
perhaps even of human existeiice.' " So far we abound in 
Ml, Tylor's sense. ' As a minimum definition of religion ' 
he gives 'the belief in spiritual beings,' which appears 

I EccUaiaelical Jnstitutiom, 837-839. 
' Primitive Culture, i. 421, chapter xi. . 



■ among all low races with whom we have attained to 
thoroughly intimate relations,' The existence of this 
belief at present does not prove that no races were ever, 
at any tinae, destitute of all belief. But it prevents us 
from positing the existence of such creedless races, in any 
age, as a demonstrated fact. We have thus, in short, no 
opportunity of observing, historically, man's development 
from blank unbelief into even the minimum or most rudi- 
mentary form of belief. We can only theorise and make 
more or less plausible conjectures as to the first rudiments 
of human faith in God and in spiritual beings. We find 
no race whose mind, as to faith, is a tabula rasa. 

To the earliest faith Mr, Tylor gives the name of 
Animism, a term not wholly free from objection, though 
' Spiritualism ' is still less desirable, having been usurped 
by a form of modern superstitioUBness. This Animism, 'in 
its full development, includes the belief in souls and in a 
future state, in controlling deities and subordinate spirits.' 
In Mr. Tylor's opinion, as in Mr. Huxley's, Animism, in 
its lower (and earlier) forms, has scarcely any connection 
with ethics. Its ' spirits ' do not ' make for righteousness.' 
This is a side issue to be examined later, but we may 
provisionally observe, in passing, that the ethical ideas, 
such as they are, even of Australian blacks are reported 
to be inculcated at the religious mysteries [Bora) of the 
tribes, which were instituted by and are performed in 
honour of the gods of their native belief. But this topic 
must be reserved for our closing chapters. 

Mr. Tyler, however, is chiefly concerned with Animism 
as ' an ancient and world-wide philosophy, of which be- 
lief is the theory, and worship is the practice.' Given 
Animism, then, or the belief in spiritual beings, as the 
earliest fonn and minimum of religious faith, what is the 
origin of Animism ? It will be seen that, by Animism, Mr. 
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Tylor does not mean the alleged early theory, implicitly if 
not explicitly and consciously held, that all things whatBO- 
ever are animated and are personalities.' Judging from 
the behaviour of little children, and from the myths of 
savages, early man may have half-consciously extended 
his own sense of personal and potent and animated 
existence to the whole of nature as known to him. Not 
only animals, but vegetables and inorganic objects, may 
have been looked on by him as persons, like what he felt 
himself to be. The child (perhaps merely because tavgkt 
to do so) beats the naughty chair, and all objects are persons 
in early mythology. But this feeling, rather than theory, 
may conceivably have existed among early men, before 
they developed the hypothesis of ' spirits,' ' ghosts,' or 
souls. It is the origin of that hypothesis, ' Animism,' 
which Mr. Tylor investigates. 

What, then, is the origin of Animism? It arose in the 
earliest traceable speculations on ' two groups of biological 
problems.' 

(1) ' What is it that makes the difference between a 
living body and a dead one ; what causes waking, sleep, 
trance, disease, and death ? ' 

(2) ' What are those human shapes which appear in 
dreams and visions ? ' ' 

Here it should be noted that Mr. Tylor most properly 
takes a distinction between sleeping ' dreams ' and waking 
' visions,' or ' clear vision.' The distinction is made even 
by the blacks ot Australia. Thus one of the Kumai an- 
nounced that his Yambo, or soul, could ' go out ' during 
sleep, and see the distant and the dead. But ' while any 
one might be able to communicate with the ghosts, during 

' Thii theory ia what Mr. Spencer calls ' ADimismi' and Amb not 
believe in. What Mr. Tylor caIIb ' AnimiBm ' Mi. Speooor believeB tn, bat 
he eallB it (he ■ Ohost Theory.' 

■ Pno»tiv« Cvllure, t. 438. 
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xfMj), it was only the wizards who were able to do so in 
waking hours.' A wizard, in (stct, is a person susceptible 
(or feigning to be susceptible) when awake to hallucina- 
tory perceptions of phantasms of the dead. ' Among the 
Kulin of Wimmera Kiver a man became a wizard who, 
as a boy, had seen his mother's ghost sitting at her grave.' ' 
These facts prove that a race of savages at the bottom 
of the scale of culture do take a formal distinction between 
normal dreams in sleep and waking hallucinations — a 
thing apt to be denied. 

Thus Mr. Herbert Spencer offers the massive generali- 
sation that savages do not possess a language enabling a 
man to Bay ' I dreamed that I saw,' instead of ' I saw ' 
('Principles of Sociology, p. 150). This could only be 
proved by giving examples of such highly deGcient 
languages, which Mr. Spencer does not do.'' In many 
savage speculations there occur ideas as subtly meta- 
physical as those of Hegel. Moreover, even the Australian 
languages have the verb ' to see,' and the substantive 
' sleep.' Nothing, then, prevents a man from saying ' I 
Bftw in sleep ' {insomnium, ivvTrviov). 

We have shown too, that the Australians take an 
essential distinction between waking hallucinations (ghosts 
seen by a man when awake) and the common halluci- 
nations of slumber. Anybody can have these ; the man 
who sees ghosts when awake is marked ont for a 
wizard. 

At the same time the vividness of dreams among 
certain savages, as recorded in Mr. Im Thum's ' Indians 
of Guiana,' and the consequent confusion of dreaming 



' Hovitt, Journal of Anthropological ImtituU, xiil. 191^195. 

' The oarioas ma; coasult, lot savage words lot • dreams.' Mr. ScoU's 
Dictionary of the Mang'ai^a Language, i.v. ' Lota,' or an; gloaBar; ol an; 
B&Tage kngitiage. 
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and waking experiences, are certain facts. Wilson says 
the same of some negroes, and Mr. Spencer illnstratea 
from the confusion of mind in dreamy children. They, 
we know, are much more addicted to somnambulism than 
grown-up people. I am unaware that spontaneous som- 
nambulism among savages has been studied as it ought 
to be. I have demonstrated, however, that very low 
savages can and do draw an essential distinction between 
sleeping and waking hallucinations. 

Again, the crystal-gazer, whose apparently telepathic 
crystal pictures are discussed later (chap, v.), was intro- 
duced to a crystal just because she had previously been 
known to be susceptible to waking and occasionally 
veracious hallucinations. 

It was not only on the dreams of sleep, so easily 
forgotten as they tire, that the savage pondered, in his 
early speculations about the life and the soul. He 
included in his materials the much more striking and 
memorable experiences of waking hoars, as we and 
Mr. Tylor agree in holding. 

Reflecting on these things, the earliest savage reasoners 
would decide : (1) that man has a ' life ' (which leaves 
him temporEirily in sleep, finally in death) ; (2) that man 
also possesses a ' phantom ' (which appears to other people 
in their visions and dreams). The savage philosopher 
would then ' combine his information,' like a celebrated 
writer on Chinese metaphysics. He would merely ' com- 
bine the life and the phantom,' as ' manifestations of one 
and the same soul.' The result would be ' an apparitional 
soul,' or 'ghost-soul.' 

This ghost-soul would be a highly accomplished 
creature, 'a vapour, film, or shadow,' yet conscious, 
capable of leaving the body, mostly invisible and impal- 
pable, ' yet also manifesting physical power,' existing and 
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appearing after the death of the body, able to act oq the 
bodies of other men, beasts, and things.' 

When the earliest reasoners, in an age and in mental 
conditions of which we know nothing historically, had 
evolved the hypothesis of this conscious, powerful, sepa- 
rable soul, capable of surviving the death of the body, it 
was not difficult for them to develop the rest of Religion, 
as Mr. Tylor thinks. A powerful ghost of a dead man 
might thrive till, its original owner being long forgotten, it 
became a God. Again (souls once given) it would not be 
a very difficult logical leap, perhaps, to conceive of souls, 
or spirits, that had uever been human at all. It is, we 
may say, only Ic jjrcmier pas qui coiite, the step to the be- 
lief in a surviving separable soul. Nevertheless, when we 
remember that Mr. Tylor is theorising about savages in 
the dim background of human evolution, savages whom 
we know nothing of by experience, savages far behind 
Australians and Bushmen (who possess Gods), we must 
admit that he credits them with great ingenuity, and 
strong powers of abstract reasoning. He may be right in 
his opinion. In the same way, just as primitive men 
were keen reasoners, so early bees, more clever than 
modem bees, may have evolved the system of hexagonal 
cells, and only an early fish of genius could first have hit 
on the plan, now hereditary, of killing a fly by blowing 
water at it. 

To this theory of metaphysical genius in very low 
savages I have no objection to offer. We shall find, 
later, astonishing examples of savage abstract speculation, 
certainly not derived from missionary sources, because 
wholly out of the missionary's line of duty and reflection. 

As early beasts had genius, so the earliest reasoners 
appear to have been as logically gifted as the lowest 

' Prim. Cull. I. 429. 
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savages now known to us, or even as some Biblical 
critica. By Mr. Tyler's hypothesis, they first conceived the 
extremely abstract idea of Life, ' that which makes the 
difference between a living body and a dead one.' ' This 
highly abstract conception must have been, however, the 
more difficult to early man, as, to him, all things, 
universally, are 'animated.'^ Mr. Tylor illustrates thia 
theory of early man by the little child's idea that ' chairs, 
sticks, and wooden horses are actuated by the same sort 
of personal will as nurses and children and kittens. . . . 
In such matters the savage mind well represents the 
childish stage.' ' 

Now, nothing can be more certain than that, if 
children think sticks are animated, they don't think so 
because they have heard, or discovered, that they possess 
souls, and then transfer souls to sticks. We may doubt, 
then, if primitive man came, in this way, by reasoning 
on souls, to suppose that all things, universally, were 
animated. But it he did think all things animated — a 
corpse, to his mind, was juat as much animated as any- 
thing else. Did he reason : ' All things are animated. A 
corpse is not animated. Therefore a corpse ia not a 
thing (within the meaning of my General Law)' ? 

How, again, did early man conceive of Life, before he 
identified Life (1) with 'that which makes the differ- 
ence between a living body and a dead one ' (a difference 
which, ex kypothesi, he did not draw, all things being 
animated to his mind) and (2) with ' those him^an shapes 
which appear in dreams and visions ' ? ' The ancient 
savage philosophers probably reached the obvious inference 
that every man had two things belonging to him, a life 
and a phantom.' But everything was supposed to have 



' Prim. Cult. i. 428. 



' Ibid. i. 285, 386. 
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'a life,' as far as one makes out, before the idea of 
separable soul was developed, at least if savages arrived at 
the theory of oniverBal animation as children are said 
to do. 

We are dealing here quite conjecturally with facts 
beyond our experience. 

In any case, early man excogitated (by the hypothesis) 
the abstract idea of Life, before he first ' envisaged ' it in 
material terms as 'breath,' or 'shadow.' He next decided 
that mere breath or shadow was not only identical with 
the more abstract conception of Life, but could also take 
on forms as real and (ull-bodied as, to Mm, are the hallu- 
cinations of dream or waking vision. His reasoning 
appears to have proceeded from the more abstract (the 
idea of Life) to the more concrete, to the life first shadowy 
and vaporous, then clothed in the very aspect of the real 
man. 

Mr. Tylor has thus (whether we follow his logic 
or not) provided man with a theory of active, intelligent, 
separable souls, which can survive the death of the body. 
At this theory early man arrived by speculations on the 
nature of life, and on the causes of phantasms of the dead 
or living beheld in 'dreams and visions.' But our author 
by no means leaves out of sight the effects of alleged 
supernormal phenomena believed in by savages, with 
their parallels in modem civilisation. These supernormal 
phenomena, whether real or illusory, are, he conceives, 
facts in that mass of experiences from which savages 
constructed their belief in separable, enduring, intelligent 
souls or ghosts, the foundation of religion. 

While we are, perhaps owing to our own want of capa- 
city, puzzled by what seem to be two kinds of early philo- 
sophy — (1) a sort of instinctive or unreasoned belief in 
universal animation, which Mr, Spencer calls 'Animism" 
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and does not believe in, (2) the reasoned belief in sepa- 
rable BJid Borviving souls of men (and in things), which 
Mr. Spencer believes in, and Mr. Tylor call ' AninuBm 
we must also note another difficulty, Mr. Tylor may 
seem to be taking it for granted that the earliest, remote, 
unknown thinkers on life and the soul were existing on 
the same psychical plane as we ourselves, or, at least, as 
modem savages. Between modem savages and ourselves, 
in this regard, he takes certain differences, but takes none 
between modem savages and the remote founders of 
religion. 

Thus Mr. Tylor observes : 

' The condition of the modem ghost-seer, whose imagi- 
nation passes on such slight excitement into positive 
hallucination, is rather the rule than the exception among 
nncultured and intensely imaginative tribes, whose minds 
may be thrown off their balance by a touch, a word, a 
gesture, an unaccustomed noise.' ' 

I find evidence that low contemporary savages are 
not great ghost-seers, and, again, I cannot quite accept 
Mr. Tylor's psychology of the 'modem ghost-seer,' Most 
such favoured persons whom I have known were Btea>dy, 
unimaginative, unexcitable people, with just one odd 
experience. Lord Tennyson, too, after sleeping in the 
bed of his recently lost father on purpose to see his ghost, 
decided that ghosts ' are not seen by imaginative people.' 

We now examine, at greater length, the psychical 
conditions in which, according to Mr. Tylor, contemporary 
savages differ from civihsed men. Later we shall ask 
what may he said as to possible or presumable psychical 
differences between modem savages and the datelessly 
distant founders of the behef in souls. Mr. Tylor 
attributes to the lower races, and even to races high 

' Frimitivs Cidture, i. 446. 
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above their level, ' morbid ecataey, broaght on by medita- 
tion, fasting, narcotics, excitement, or disease.' Now, we 
may still ' meditate ' — and how far the result is ' morbid ' 
IB a matter for psychologists and pathologists to deter- 
mine. Fasting we do not practise volmitarily, nor would 
we easily accept evidence from an Englishman as to 
the veracity of voluntary fasting visions, like those of 
Cotton Mather. The visions of disease we should set 
aside, as a rule, with those of ' excitement,' produced, 
for instance, by 'devil-dances.' Narcotic and alcoholic 
visions are not in question.' For our purpose the induced 
trances of savages (in whatever way voluntarily brought 
on) are analogous to the modern induced hypnotic trance. 
Any supernormal acquisitions of knowledge in these 
induced conditions, among savages, would be on a 
par with similar alleged experiences of persons under 
hypnotism. 

We do not differ from known savages in being able to 
bring on non-normal psychological conditions, but we pro- 
duce these, as a rule, by other methods than theirs, and such 
experiments are not made on all of us, as they were 
on all Bed Indian boys and girls in the ' medicine-fast,' at 
the age of puberty. 

Further, in their normal state, known savages, or 
some of them, are more ' suggestible ' than educated 
Europeans at least." They can be more easily halluci- 
nated in their normal waking state by suggestion. Once 
more, their intervals of hunger, followed by gorges of 
food, and their lack of artiBctal light, combine to make 
savages more apt to see what is not there than are 
comfortable educated white men. But Mr. "Tylor goes 

' See, however. Dr. Ton Soli re nek -Nat zing, Z>u BcobacMung iiaTCOtiiehtr 
MilUl/iir den Hijpnotismja. and S.P.B. Proctedingt, z. 293-299. 
' PrimUive Cutiure, i. 306-315. 
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too far when he aays 'where the savage could see I 
phantasms, the civilised marii has come to amuse himself J 
with fancies.' ' The civilised man, beyond all doubt, is ] 
capable of being enfantosmi. 

In all that he says on this point, the point of psychical 
condition, Mr. Tylor is writing about known savages as they 
differ from ourselves. But the savages who ex li/t/potheai 
evolved the doctrine of souls lie beyond our ken, far 
behind the modem savages, among whom we find belief 
not only in souls and ghosts, but in moral gods. About 
the psychical condition of the savages who worked out 
the theory of souls find founded religion we necessarily 
know nothing. If there be such experiences as clairvoy- 
ance, telepathy, and so on, these ujiknown ancestors of 
ours may (for all that we can tell) have been peculiarly 
open to them, and therefore peculiarly apt to believe in 
separable souls. In fact, when we write about these far- 
off founders of religion, we guess iu the dark, or by 
the flickering light of analogy. The lower animals have 
faculties (as in their power of finding their way home 
through new unknown regions, and in the ants' modes of 
acquiring and communicating knowledge to each other) 
which are mysteries to us. The terror of dogs in ' haunted 
houses ' and of horses in passing ' haunted ' scenes has 
often been reported, and is alluded to briefly by Mr. Tylor. 
Balaam's ass, and the dogs which crouched and whined 
before Athene, whom Eumeeus could not see, are ' classical ' 
instances. 

The weakness of the anthropological argument here 
is, we must repeat, that we know little more about the 
mental condition and experiences of the early thinkers 
who developed the doctrine of Souls than we know about 
the mental condition and experiences of the lower animals. 
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And the more (irmly a philosopher believes in the Dar- 
winian hypothesis, the less, he must admit, can he suppose 
hJmseU to know about the twilight ages, between the 
lower animal and the fully evolved man. What kind of 
creature was man when he first conceived the germs, or 
received the light, of Betigion? All is guess-work here ! 
We may just allude to Hegel's theory that clairvoyance 
and hypnotic phenomena are produced in a kind of tem- 
porary atavism, or ' throwing back ' to a remotely ancient 
condition of the 'sensitive soul' (Fiihlende Seele). The 
' sensitive ' [unconditioned, clairvoyant] faculty or ' soul ' is 
' a disease when it becomes a state of the self-conscious, 
educated, self-possessed human being of civilisation.' ' 
' Second sight,' Hegel thinks, was a product of an earlier 
day and earlier mental condition than ours. 

Approaching this almost untouched subject — the early 
psychical condition of man — not from the side of meta- 
physical speculations like Hegel, but with the instruments 
of modem psychology and physiology, Dr. Max Dessoir, 
of Berlin, following, indeed, M. Taine, has arrived, as we 
Baw, at somewhat similar conclusions. ' This fully con- 
scious life of the spirit,' in which we moderns now live, 
' seems to rest upon a substratum of reflex action of a 
hallucinatory type.' Our actual modern condition is not 
• fundamental,' and ' hallucination represents, at least in 
its nascent condition, the main trunk of our psychical 
exietence.' ' 

Now, suppose that the remote and unknown ancestors 
of ours who 6rst developed the doctrine of souls had not 
yet spread far from ' the main trunk of our psychical 
existence,' far from constant hallucination. In that case 

' Phil, dea OvUies. pp. *06, 408. 

■ See ftlso Mr. A. J. Balfour'a Preaiilentuil Address to the Sooiet; tor 
Psjiehical Reseaich, Proceedmgi, vol. i. See, too. Tains, De I'InUlligmet, 
i. 78, 100, 139. 
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(at least, according to Dr. Dessoir'e theory) their psychical 
experiences would be such as we cannot estimate, yet 
cannot leave, as a possibility influencing religion, out of 
our calculations. 

It early men were ever in a condition in which 
telepathy and clairvoyance (granting their possibility) 
were prevalent, one might expect that faculties so useful 
would be developed in the struggle for existence. That 
they are deliberately cultivated by modem savages we 
know. The Indian foster-mother of John Tanner used, 
when food was needed, to suggest herself into an hypnotic 
condition, so that she became clairvoyante as to the 
whereabouts of game. Tanner, an English boy, caught 
early by the Indians, was sceptical, but came to practise 
the same art, not unsuccessfully, himself.' His reminis- 
cences, which he dictated on his return to civilisation, 
were certainly not feigned in the interests of any theories. 
But the most telepathic human stocks, it may be said, 
ought, ceteris paribus, to have been the most successful 
in the struggle for existence. We may infer that the 
cetera were not paria, the clairvoyant state not being 
precisely the best for the practical business of life. But 
really we know nothing of the psychical state of the 
earliest men. They viay have had experiences tend- 
ing towards a belief in ' spirits,' of which we can tell 
nothing. We are obliged to guess, in considerable 
ignorance of the actual conditions, and this historical 
ignorance inevitably besets all anthropological speculation 
about the origin of religion. 

The knowledge of our nescience as to the psychical 

condition of our first thinking ancestors may suggest 

hesitation as to taking it for granted that early man was 

on our own or on the modem savage level in ' psychical ' 

■ Tanner's tiarralivt. New York. 1S30. 
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experience. Even savage races, aa Mr. Tylor justly says, 
attribute superior psychical knowledge to neighbouring 
tribes on a yet lower level of culture than themselves. 
The Film eateems the Lapp sorcerers above his own ; the 
Lapp yields to the superior pretensions of the Samoyeds. 
There may be more ways than one of explaining this 
relative humility : there is Hegel's way and there is 
Mr. Tylor's way. We cannot be certain, a priori, that 
the earliest man knew no more of supernormal or ap- 
parently supernormal experiences than we commonly do, 
or that these did not influence his thoughts on religion. 

It is an example of the chameleon-like changes of 
science (even of ' science falsely so called ' if you please) 
that when he wrote his book, in 1871, Mr. Tylor could 
not possibly have anticipated this line of argmuent. 
' Psychical planes ' had not been invented ; hypnotism,* 
with its problems, had not been much noticed in England. 
But ' Spiritualism ' was flourishing. Mr. Tylor did not 
ignore this revival of savage philosophy. He saw very 
well that the end of the century was beholding the partial 
rehabilitation of beliefs which were scouted from 1660 to 
1850. Seventy years ago, as Mr. Tylor says. Dr. Mac- 
culloch, in his ' Description of the Western Islands of 
Scotland,' wrote of ' the famous Highland second sight ' 
that ' ceasing to be believed it has ceased to exist.'' 

Dr. Macculloch was mistaken in his facts. ' Second 
sight ' has never ceased to exist (or to be believed to 
exist), and it has recently been investigated in the 
' Journal ' of the Caledonian Medical Society. Mr. Tylor 
himself says that it has been ' reinstated in a far larger 
range of society, and under far better circumstances of 
learning and prosperity.' This fact he ascribes generally 
to ' a direct revival from the regions of savage philosophy 

' PriniUivt Culture, i. 143. 
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and peasant folklore,' a revival brought about in great 
part by the writings of Swedenborg. To-day things have 
altered. The students now interested in this whole class 
of alleged snpemormal phenomena are seldom believers 
in the philosophy of Spiritualism in the American sense 
of the word.' 

Mr. Tylor, as we have seen, attributes the revival of 
interest in this obscure class of suhjects to the influence 
of Swedenborg. It is true, as has been shown, that 
Swedenborg attracted the attention of Kant. But modem 
interest has chiefly been aroused and kept alive by the 
phenomena of hypnotism. The interest is now, among 
educated students, really scientific. 

Thus Mr. William James, Professor of Psychology in 
the University ot Harvard, writes : 

• ' I was attracted to this subject (Psychical Research) 
some years ago by my love of fair play in Science.'' 

Mr. Tylor is not incapable of appreciating this atti- 
tude. Even the so-called 'spirit manifestations,' he says, 
' should be discussed on their merits,' and the investigation 
' would seem apt to throw light on some most interesting 
psychological questions.' Nothing can be more remote 
from the logic of Hume. 

The ideas of Mr. Tylor on the causes of the origin of 
rehgion are now criticised, not from the point of view of 
epiritnahsm, bat of experimental psychology. We hold 
that very probably there exist human faculties ot un- 
known scope ; that these conceivably were more powerful 
and prevalent among our very remote ancestors who 
foanded religion ; that they may still exist in savage as in 

' Ab ' Bpiritoftliam ' is often used ia opposition to ' tnatetialism,' knd 
with no reference to rapping ' epirita,' the modem belief in that olus ol 
intelligeneaH ma; here be called epiritiam. 

■ The Will to BeUcve. profaoe, p. tiv 
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civilised races, and that they may have confirmed, if they 
did not originate, the doctrine ot Geparnble souls. If they 
do exist, the circumstance is important, in view of the 
fact that modem ideas rest on a denial of their existence. 
Mr. Tylor next examines the savage and other names 
for the ghoBt-soul, such as shadow (umbra), breath 
(spiriUis), and he gives cases in which the shadow of a 
man is regarded as equivalent to his life. Of course, the 
shadow in the sunlight does not resemble the phantasm 
in a dream. The two, however, were combined and 
identified by early thinkers, while breath and heart were 
used as symbols of 'that in men which makes them live,' 
a phrase found among the natives of Nicaragua in 1528. 
The confessedly symbolical chareicter ot the phrase, ' it is 
not precisely the heart, but that in them which makes 
, them live,' proves that to the speaker life was not 
' heart ' or ' breath,' but that these terms were known 
to be material word-counters for the conception ot life.' 
"Whether the earliest thinkers identified heart, breath, 
shadow, with life, or whether they consciously used words 
of material origin to denote ah immaterial conception, of 
coarse we do not know. But the word in the latter case 
would react on the thought, till the Boman inhaled (as 
t his life?) the last breath of his dying kinsman, he well 
I knowing that the Manes of the said kinsman were 
elsewhere, and not to be inhaled. 

Subdivisions and distinctions were then recognised, as 
of the Egyptian Ka, the ' double,' the Karen kelah, or 
•personal hfe-phantom ' (wraith), on one side, and the 
Karen thah, ' the responsible moral soul,' on the other. 
The ^man umhra hovers abo'jt the grave, the manes go 
to Orcus, the spiritus seeks the stars. 

' Primitive Culture, i. 438, 43S. Oitiae Oviedo, HiaU de Nkaragva, 
pp. 31-ei. 
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We are nest presented with a crowd of oases in wfaioht 
sickness or lethargy is ascribed by savages to the absence 
of the patient's spirit, or of one of his spirits. Tliis idea^ 
of migratory spirit is next used by savages to explain 
certain proceedings of the sorcerer, priest, or seer. His 
soul, or one of hia souls is thought to go forth to distant 
places in quest of information, while the seer, perhaps, 
remains lethargic. Probably, in the struggle for existence, 
he lost more by being lethargic than he gained by being" 
clairvoyant ! 

Now, here we touch the first point in Mr. Tylor'a 
theory, where a critic may ask. Was this belief in the 
wandering abroad of the seer's spirit a theory not only 
false in its form (as probably it is), but also wholly 
^^ unbased on experiences which might raise a presumption 

^H in favour of the existence of phenomena really super- 

^H normal? By 'supernormal' experiences I here mean 

^^m such as the acquisition by a human mind of knowledge 

^^M which could not be obtained by it through the recognised 

^^H channels of sensation. Say, for the sake of argument, 

^^M that a person, savage or civilised, obtains in trance infor- 

^^M mation about distant places or events, to him unknown, 

^^M and, through channels of sense, unknowable. The savage 

^^B will explain this by saying that the seer's soul, shadow, or 

^H spirit, wandered out of the body to the distant scene. 

^H This is, at present, an unverified theory. But still, for the 

^H sake of argument, suppose that the seer did honestly 

^H obtain this information in trance, lethargy, or hypnotic 

^^M sleep, or any other condition. If so, the modern savage 

^^M (or his more gifted ancestors) would have other grounds for 

^H his theory of the wandering soul than any ground presented 

^H by normal occurrences, ordinary dreams, shadows, and so 

^B forth. Again, in human nature there would be (if such 

^M things occur) a potentiality of experiences other and stranger 
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%haa materi&liBm will admit as possible. It wiU (granting 
ttie lactB) be impossible to aver that there is nihil in 
intellectu quod non prius in sensu. The sool will be not 
ce qu'un vain peupk pense under the new popular tra- 
dition, and the savage's theory of the spirit will be, at 
least in part, based on other than normal and every-day 
facte. That condition in which the seer acquires in- 
fonnation, not otherwise accessible, about events remote in 
space, is what the mesmerists of the mid-century called 
' travelling clairvoyance.' 

If such an experience be in rerum natura, it will not, 
of course, justify the savage's theory that the soul is a 
separable entity, capable of voyaging, and also capable of 
existing after the death of the body. But it will give the 
savage a better excuse for his theory than normal ex- 
periences provide ; and will even raise a presumption that 
refection on mere ordinary experiences — death, shadow, 
trance — is not the sole origin of his theory. For a savage 
80 acnte as Mr. Tylor's hypothetical early reasoner might 
decline to believe that his own or a friend's soul had been 
absent on an expedition, unless it brought back informa- 
tion not normally to be acquired. However, we cannot 
reason, a priori, as to how far the logic of a savage might 
or might not go on occasion. 

In any case, a scientific reasoner might be expected 
to aek : ' Is this alleged acquisition of knowledge, tiot 
through the ordinary channels of sense, a thing in rerum 
natura ? ' Because, if it is, we must obviously increase 
onr list of the savage's reasons for believing in a soul : 
we must make his reasons include ' psychical ' experiences, 
and there must be an X region to investigate. 

These considerations did not fail to present themselves 
to Mr, Tylor. But his manner of dealing with them is 
peculiar. With his unequalled knowledge of the lower 
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races, it was easy for him to examine travellers' tales 
about savage seers who beheld distant events in Tision, 
and to allow them what weight he thought proper, after 
discounting possibilities of falsehood and collusion. He 
might then have examined modem narratives of similar 
performances among the civilised, which are abundant. 
It ia obvious and vmdeniable that if the supernormal 
acquisition of knowledge in trance is a vera causa, a real 
process, however rare, Mr. Tylor's theory needs modi- 
fications ; while the character of the savage's reasoning 
becomes more creditable to the savage, and appears as- 
better bottomed than we had been asked to suppose. Bat 
Mr, Tylor does not examine this large body of evidence 
at all, or, at least, does not offer us the details of hi* 
examination. He merely writes in this place : 

' A typical spiritualistic instance may be quoted from 
Jung- Stilling, who says that examples have come to his. 
knowledge of sick persons who, longing to see absent 
friends, have fallen into a swoon, during which they have 
appeared to the distant objects of their affection,' ' 

Jung-Stilling (though he wTOte before modem ' Spiri- 
tualism ' came in) is not a very valid authority ; there is 
plenty of better evidence than his, but Mr. Tylor passea 
it by, merely remarking that ' modem Europe has kept 
closely enough to the lines of early philosophy." Modem 
Europe has indeed done so, if it explains the supernormal 
acquisition of knowledge, or the hallucinatory appearance 
of a distant person to his friend by a theory of wandering 
'spirits.' But facts do not cease to be facts because 
\\Tong interpretations have been put upon them by 
savages, by Jung-Stilling, or by anyone else. The real 

■ Primitive CuUun, i. 440, Citing Stilling after Dale Owen, ani 
quoting Mr. Alfred BoBBel Wallaoe's Scientific Aspect of the SupematnrtU, 
p. 43, Mr, Tflor also adds (oik-lore practices of gfaoat-seeing, as on St, John's- 
BvB. St. Mark's Eve. too, is in point, as tar as Folk-lore goes. 
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qaestioD is, Do snch events occur among lower and higher 
races, beyond explanation by fraud and fortuitous co- 
incidence? We gladly grant that the belief in Animism, 
when it takes the form ot a theory of ' wandering spirits,' 
is probably untenable, aa it is assuredly of savage origin. 
But we are not absolutely so sure that in this aspect the 
theory iB not based on actual experiences, not of a normal 
and ordinary kind. It so, the savage philosophy and its 
supposed survivals in belief will appear in a new light. 
And we are inclined to hold that an examination of the 
mass of evidence to which Mr. Tylor offers here so slight 
an allusion will at least make it wise to suspend our 
judgment, not only as to the origins of the savage theory 
of spirits, but as to the materialistic hypothesis of the 
absence of a psychical element in man. 

I may seem to have outrun already the limits of 
permissible hypothesis. It may appear absurd to surmise 
that there can exist in man, savage or civilised, a faculty 
for acquiring information not accessible by the knov™ 
channels of sense, a faculty attributed by savage philo- 
sophers to the wandering soul. But one may be permitted 
to quote the opinion of M, Charles Richet, Professor of 
Physiology in the Faculty of Medicine in Paris. It is 
not cited because M. Bichet is a professor of physiology, 
but because he reached his conclusion after six years of 
minute experiment. He says : ' There exists in certain 
persons, at certain moments, a faculty of acquiring 
knowledge which has no rapport vrith our normal 
faculties of that kind.'' 

Instances tending to raise a presumption in favour 
of M. Eichet's idea may now be sought in savage and 
civilised life. 

Froceediings, S.F.B, t. 167. 
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•OPBlUNa THE GATES OF DISTANCE' 

•To open the Gates of Distance' is the poetical Zulu 
phrase for what is called clairvoyance, or vue d, distance. 
This, if it exists, is the result of a faculty of undetermined 
nature, whereby knowledge of remote events may be 
acquired, not through normal channels of sense. As the 
Zulas say: ' Isiyezi is a state in which a man becomes 
ftlightly insensible. He is awake, but still sees thinga 
which he would not see if he were not in a state of 
ecstasy (nasiyesi).' ' The Zulu description of isiyexi 
includes what is technically styled ' dissociation.' No 
psychologist or pathologist will deny that visions of an 
hallucinatory sort may occur in dissociated states, say 
in the petit mat of epilepsy. The question, however, is 
\ whether any such visions convey actual information not 
otherwise to be acquired, beyond the reach of chance co- 
incidence to explain. 

A Scottish example, from the records of a court o! 
law, exactly illustrates the Zulu theory. At the moment 
when the husband of Jonka Dyneis was in danger six 
miles from her house in his boat, Jonka ' was found, and 
seen standing at her own house wall in a trance, and 
being taken, she could not give answer, but stood as 
bereft of her senses, and when she vres asked why she 
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wae SO moved, she answered, " If our boat be not lost, she 
was in great hazard." ' (October 2, 1616.)' 

The belief in opening the Gates of Distance is, of 
couTBe, very widely diffused. The gift is attributed to 
ApolloniuB of Tyana, to Plotinus, to many Saints, to 
Catherine de' Medici, to the Eev. Mr. Peden," and to 
Jeanne d'Arc, while the faculty is the stock in trade of 
savage seers in all regions.' 

The question, however, on which Mr, Tylor does not 
touch, is. Are any of the stories true ? It so, of course 
they would confirm in the mind of the savage bis theory 
of the WEindering soul. Now, to find anji-hing hke 
■attested cases of successful clairvoyance among savages is 
a difficult task. White men either scout the idea, or are 
afraid of seeming superstitious if they give examples, or, if 
they do give examples, are accused of having sunk to the 
degraded level of Zulus or Red Indians. Even where 
travellers, like Scheffer, have told about their own ex- 
periences, the narratives are omitted by modem writers 
on savage divination.* We must therefore make our own 
researches, and it is to be noted that the stories of suc- 
cesfiful savage clairvoyance are given as illustrations 
merely, not as evidence to facts, for we cannot cross- 
examine the witnesses, 

Mr. Tylor dismisses the topic in a manner rather 
cavalier : 

' Without discussing on their merits the accounts of 
what is called " second sight,"' it may be pointed out that 

' Graham Dalzell, Darker Stiperttitions of Scotland, p. 481, 

* Bee good evidenoe in Ktr of Kerstand'a Memoirs, 

' AuluB Oellias, xv. 18, Dio CaBsias, livii., Crespel, De la Home du 
Didble, Prods de Jeanne d'Arc. 

' See ' Shamanism in Bibeiia,' J^A.L, Novembor 1B94, pp. 147-119, and 
compare Scheffer. The article is ver; learned and interesting. 

' WiUiamB mentions second sigbt in Fiji, bat giveB no examples. 
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they are related among eavage tribes, as when Captain 
Jonathan Carver obtained from a Cree medicine-man a 
true prophecy of the arrival of a canoe with news next 
day at noon ; or when Mr. J, Mason Brown, travelling 
with two vayageurs on the Copper Mine Biver, was met 
by Indians of the very band he was seeking, these having 
been sent by their medicine- man, who, on enquiry, stated 
that " he saw them coming, and heard them talk on their 
journey." ' ' 

Now, in our opinion, the ' merits ' of stories of second 
Bight need discussion, because they may, if well attested, 
raise a presumption that the savage's theory has a better 
foundation than Mr. Tylor supposes. Oddly enough, 
though Mr. Tylor does not say so. Dr. Brinton (from 
whom he borrows his two anecdotes) is more or less of 
our opinion. 

'There are,' says Dr. Brinton, ' statements supported by 
unquestionable testimony, which ought not to be passed 
over in silence, and yet I cannot but approach them with 
hesitation. They are so revolting to the laws of exact 
science, so alien, I had almost said, to the experience of 
our lives. Yet is this true, or are such experiences only 
ignored and put aside without serious consideration ? ' 

That is exactly what we complain of i the alleged 
facts are ' put aside without serious consideration.' 

We, at least, are not slaves to the idea that ' the laws 
of exact science ' must be the only laws at work in the 
world. Science, however exact, does not pretend to have 
discovered all ' laws,' 

To return to actual examples of the alleged super- 
normal acquisition of knowledge by savages : Dr. Brinton 
gives an example from Charlevoix and General Mason 
Brown's anecdote.' In General Mason Brown's instance 

' PrimiHve Culture, i. 447. Mr. Tylor oites Dr. Brinton's Mylhi of Jh« 
Nan World,p. 2&9. The rererenoe in the recent edition ia p. 289. Carver'ft 
cue ia given aoder the be&d ' FoaaesBion ' later. 

" Juurnai Historiqite, p. 302 ; Atlantic Mwithly, July 1866. 
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the medicine-man, at a great distance, bade his emissaries 
' seek three whites, whose horses, anns, attire, and personal 
appearance he minutely described, which description was 
repeated to General Brown by the warriors before titey 
saw his tico companions.' General Brown assured Dr. 
Brinton of 'the accuracy o! this in every particular." 
Mr. Tylor has certainly not improved the story in his 
condensed version. Dr. Brinton refers to ' many ' tales 
such as these, and some will be found in ' Among the 
Zolus,' by Mr. David Leslie (1875). 

Mr. Leslie was a Scottish sportsman, brought up from 
boyhood iu famiharity with the Zulus. His knowledge 
of their language and customs was minute, and bis book, 
privately printed, contains much interesting matter. He 
writes: 

' I was obliged to proceed to the Zulu country to meet 
my Kaffir elephant-hunters, the time for their return 
having arrived. They were himting in a very unhealthy 
country, and I had agreed to wait for them on the North- 
East border, the nearest point I could go to with safety. 
I reached the appointed rendezvous, but could not gain 
the slightest intelligence of my people at the kraal. 

' After waiting some time, and becoming very uneasy 
abont them, one of my servants recommended me to go to 
the doctor, and at last, out of curiosity and pour passer le 
temps, I did go. 

■ I stated what I wanted— information about my 
hmiters — and I was met by a stem refusal. " I cannot 
tell anything about white men," said he, " and I know 
nothing of their ways." However, after some persuasion 
and promise of liberal payment, impressing upon him the 
fact that it was not white men but Kaffirs I wanted to 
know about, he at last consented, saying "he would qp^n 
the Gate of Distance, and would travel through it, even 
although his body should lie before me." 

' His first proceeding was to ask me the number and 
names of my hunters. To this I demurred, telling him 
that if he obtained that information from me he might 
easily substitute some news which he may have heard 
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from others, instead of the " spiritual telegraphic news " 
which I expected him to get from his " familiar." 

• To this he answered : " I told you I did not understand 
white men's ways ; but if I am to do anything for you it 
must be done in my way — -not yours." On receiving thJB 
fillip I felt inclined to give it up, as I thought I might 
receive some rambling statement with a considerable dash 
of truth, it being easy for anyone who knew anything of 
himting to give a tolerably correct idea of their motions. 
However, I conceded this point also, and otherwise satis- 
fied him. 

' The doctor then made eight little fires — that being 
the number of my hunters ; on each he cast some roots,' 
which emitted a curious sickly odour and thick smoke; 
into each he cast a small stone, shouting, as he did so, the 
Dame to which the stone was dedicated ; then he ate some 
" medicine," and fell over in what appeared to be a trance 
for about ten minutes, during all which time his limbs 
kept moving. Then he seemed to wake, went to one of 
the fires, raked the ashes about, looked at the stone 
attentively, described the man faithfully, and said : " This 
man has died of the fever, and your gun is lost." 

'To the next fire aa before: "This man" (correctly 
described) " has killed four elephantB," and then he 
described the tusks. The next : "Tbis man" (again de- 
Bcribing him) " has been killed by an elephant, but your 
gun is coming home," and so on through the whole, the 
men being minutely and correctly described ; their succesa 
or non-succesa being equally so. I was told where the 
survivors were, and what they were doing, and that in 
three months they would come out, but as they would not 
expect to find me waiting on them there so long after the 
time appointed, they would not pass that way. 

' I took a particular note of all this information at the 
time, and to my utter amazement it turned out correct in 
every particular. 

' It was scarcely within the bounds of possibility that 
this man could have had ordinary intelligence of the 
hunters ; they were scattered about in a country two 
hundred miles away.' 
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Mr. Leslie could 



no explanation, nor was any 



' Probably impepo, eaten b; eeera, a<^ordiDg to Callawa;. 
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aoggeeted by friends familiar with the country and the 
natives whom he consulted. He givea another example, 
which may be explained by 'sxiggeation.' A parallel 
case from Central Africa wilt be found in the ' Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute,' November 1897, p. 320, 
where 'private information,' as usual, would explain the 
singular facts. 

The Zulus themselves lay claim to a kind of clair- 
voyance which looks like the result of intense visualising 
power, combined with the awakening of the subconacioos 
memory.' 

' There is among black men a something which ia 
divination within them. When anything valuable is lost, 
they look for it at once; when they cannot find it, each 
one begins to practise this inner divination, trying to feel 
where the thing is ; for, not being able to see it, he feels 
internally a pointing, which tells him if he will go down 
to such a place it is there, and he will find it. At length 
it eays he will find it ; at length he sees it, and himself 
approaching it ; before he begins to move from where 
he is, he sees it very clearly indeed, and there ia an end of 
doubt. That sight is so clear that it is as though it was 
not an inner sight, but as if he saw the very thing itself, 
and the place where it is ; so he quickly arises and goes 
to the place. If it is a hidden place he throws himself 
into it, as though there was something that impelled him 
to go as swiftly as the wind ; and, in fact, he finds the 
thing, if he has not acted by mere head-guessing. If it 
has been done by real inner divination, he really sees it. 
But if it is done by mere head-guessing and knowledge 
that he has not gone to such a place and such a place, 
and that therefore it must be in such another place, be 
generally misses the mark.' 

Other Zulu instances will be given under the beads 
' Possession ' and ' Fetishism.' 

To take a Northern people : In his ' History of the 
Lapps ' '* ScheGfer describes mechanical modes of divina- 



' CftUawBf 's Beligion of the Amazulu, p. 35S. 



< Oxtoid, 1674. 
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tion practised by that race, who use a drum and other 
objects for the purpose. These modes depend on mere 
traditional rules for interpreting the accidental combina- 
tions of lota. But a Lapp confessed to Scheffer, with 
tears, that he conid not help seeing viBions, as he proved 
by giving Scheffer a minute relation ' of whatever par- 
ticnlars had happened to me in my jouriiey to Lapland. 
And he fmther complained that he knew not how to 
make use of his eyes, since things altogether distant were 
presented to them.' This Lapp was anxious to become a 
Christian, hence his regret at being a ' rare and valuable ' 
example of clairvoyance. Torfsus also was posed by 
the clairvoyance of a Samoyed, as waB Begnard by a Lapp 



I 



The next case is of old date, and, like the other savage 
examples, is merely given for purposes of illustration. 



" Suite des Traditions des 



' "Des Jongleurs " — . . . Vous avez vu k Paris Madame 
de Marson, & elle y est encore ; voici ce qne M. le Marquis 
de Vaudreuil son Gendre, actuellement notre Gouverneur 
G^n^ral, me raconta cet Hyver, & qu'il a 89ft de cette 
Dame, qui n'est rien moins qu'un esprit foible. Elle 
etoit un jour fort inquiette au sujet de M. de Marson, son 
Man, lequel commandoit dans un Poste, que nous avions 
en Accadie ; et etoit absent, it le tems qu'il avoit marqu6 
pour son retour, etoit pass^. 

' Une Femme Sauvage, qui vit Madame de Marson en 
peine, lui en demanda la cause, & I'ayant apprise, lui dit, 
apres y avoir un peu rfeve, de ne plus se chagriner, que 
son Epoux reviendroit tel jour et k telle heure, qu'elle lui 
marqua, avec un chapeau gria sur la tfite. Comme elle 
s'apper^ut que la Dame n'ajoutoit point foi i ea predic- 
tion, au joui' & k I'heure, qu'elle avoit assignee, elle 



' Voyagti. 



' From Charlevdi, Journal Histori^ue, p. S62. 
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retoama chez elle, Ini demanda si elle ne vouloit paa venir 
voir arriver son Mari, & la pressa de telle sorte de la 
Buivie, qu'elle Teotralna an bord de la Kivi^re. 

' A peine y etoient-ellea arrivees, que M. de MareoQ 
pamt dans un Canot, un chapeau gris sur la tfete ; & 
ayant appris ce qui s'etoit pass^, assdra qu'il ne pocvoit 
paa comprendte comment la Sauvagesse avoit pli s9avoir 
I'heiire & le jour de son arriv^e.' 

It 18 unusual for European travellers and missionaries 
to give anecdotes which might seem to 'confirm the 
delnsions of benighted savages.' Such anecdotes, agaio, 
are among the arcana of these wild philosophers, and are 
not readily communicated to stiangers. When succeasful 
cases are reported, it is natural to assert that they come 
through Europeans who have sunk into barbarous super- 
stition, or that they may be explained by fraud and 
collasion. It is certain, however, that savage proficients 
believe in their own powers, though no less certainly 
they wilt eke them out by imposture. Seers are chosen 
in Zululand, as among Eskimos and Samoyeds, from the 
class which in Europe supplies the persons who used to 
be, but are no longer the most favourite hypnotic subjects. 
' abnormal children,' epileptic and hysterical. These are 
subjected to ' a long and methodical course of training.' ' 
StoU, speaking of Guatemala, says that ' certainly most of 
the induced and spontaneous phenomena with which we 
are familiar occur among savages,' and appeals to travellers 
for observations.^ Information is likely to come in, as 
educated travellers devote attention to the topic. 

Dr. Callaway translates some Zulu communications 
which indicate the amount of belief in this very prac- 
tical and sceptical people. Amusing illustrations of their 
scepticism will be quoted later, under 'Possession,' but 
they do accept as seers certain hysterical patients. These 



' BasUftn, Veberpsyeh. Beobacht. p. 24. 



i.eil.p. 26. 
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are tested by their skill in finding objects which have 
been hidden without their knowledge. They then behave 
mncb like Mr. Stuart Cumberland, but have not the 
advantage o£ muscular contact with the person who knows 
where the hidden objects are concealed. The neighbours 
even deny that they have hidden anything at all. ' When 
they persist in their denial ... he Ends all the things that 
they have hidden. They see that he is a great inyanga 
(seer) when he has found all the things they have con- 
cealed.' No doubt he is guided, perhaps in a super- 
sensitive condition, by the unconscious indications of the 
excited spectators. 

The point is that, while the savage conjurer will doubt- 
less use fraud wherever he can, still the experience of low I 
races is in favour of employing as seers the class of ' 
people who in Europe were, till recently, supposed to make 
the best hypnotic subjects. Thus, in West Africa, ' the 
presiding elders, during your initiation to the secret society 
of your tribe, discover this gift [of Ebumtupism, or second 
sight], and so select you as " a witch doctor." ' ' Among 
the Karens, the ' Wees,' or prophets, ' are nervous excitable 
men, such as would become mediums,' ' as mediums are 
diagnosed by Mr. Tylor. 

In short, not to multiply examples, there is an element 
of actual observation and of bona fides entangled in the 
trickery of savage practice. Though the subjects may be 
selected partly because of the physical phenomena of 
convnlsione which they exhibit, and which favourably 
impress their clients, they are also such subjects as 
occasionally yield that evidence of supernormal faculty 
which is investigated by modern psychologists, like Eichet, 
Janet, and William James. 

' Miss Eiogsle;, TrmitU in Wal Africa, p. 4G0. 

' Primitive Cultare, ii. ISl ; Mason's Burmah, p. 107. 
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The following example, by no means unique, shows the 
view taken by savages of their own magic, after they have 
become Christians. Catherine Waboae, a converted Ked 
Indian seeress, described her preliminary fast, at the age of 
puberty. After six days of abstention from food she was 
rapt away to an unknown place, where a radiant being 
welcomed her. Later a dark round object promised her 
the gift of prophecy. She found her natural senses 
greatly sharpened by lack of food. She first exercised her 
powers when her kinsfolk in large numbers were starving. 
A medicine-lodge, or ' tabernacle ' as Lafitau calls it, was 
built for her, and she crawled in. As is well known, these 
lodges are violently shaken during the magician's stay 
within them, which the early Jesuits at first attributed to 
mnscnlar efforts by the seers. In 1637 Pfere Lejeune 
was astonished by the violent motions of a large lodge, 
tenanted by a small man. One sorcerer, with an appear- 
ance of candour, vowed that ' a great wind entered bois- 
terously,' and the Father was assured that, if he went 
in himself, he would become clairvoyant. He did not 
make the experiment. The Methodist convert, Catherine, 
gave the same description of her own experience : ' The 
lodge began shaking violently by supernatural nieans. 
I knew this by the compressed current of aii- above, 
and the noise of motion.* She had been beating a 
small drum and singing, now she lay quiet. The radiant 
'orbicular' spirit then informed her that they ' must go 
westwards for game ; how short-sighted you are ! ' ' The 
advice was taken and crowned by instant success.' This 
established her reputation,' Catherine's conversion was 
led up to by a dream of her dying sou, who beheld a 
Sacred Figure, and received from Him white raiment. 



> Schoolcratt, i. 304. 
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Her magical sougs tell how tmseen hands shake the uiagitr i 
lodge. They invoke the Great Spirit that 
' Illuiuinee earth 
Illumines heaven ! 
Ah, say what Spirit, or Body, is this Body, 
That fills the world around, 
Speak, man, ah say 
What Spirit, or Body, is this Body '? ' 

It is like a savage hymn to Hegel's filhlende Seele : the 
all-pervading Sensitive Soul. We are reminded, too, of 
' the doctrine of the Sanscrit Upanishads : There is no limit 
to the knowing of the Self that knows.' ' 

Unluckily Catherine was not asked to give other 
examples of what she considered her successes. 

Acosta, who has not the best possible repute as an 
authority, informs us that Peruvian clairvoyants ' tell 
what hath passed in the furthest parts before news can 
come. In the distance of two or three hundred leagues 
they would tell what the Spaniards did or suffered in their 
civil wars." To Du Pont, in l(i06, a sorcerer ' rendered a 
true oracle of the coming of Poutrincourt, saying his 
Devil had told him so.' * 

We now give a modern case, from a scientific labora- 
tory, of knowledge apparently acquired in no normal way, 
by a person of the sort usually chosen to be a prophet, or 
wizard, by savages. 

Professor Kichet writes : ' 

' On Monday, July 2, 1888, after having passed all the 
day in my laboratory, I hypnotised L^onie at 8 p.m., and 
while she tried to make out a diagram concealed in 
an envelope I said to her quite suddenly : " What has 
happened to M. Langlois?" L^onie knows M. Langlois 
from having seen him two or three times some time ago in 
my physiological laboratory, where he acts as my assistant. 

' Brinton't Sdigiont of Primitive Peoples, p. 57. 

' Purchas, p. 629. ' S.P.E. Froceedinga, vol. vi. OU. 
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— "He has burnt himself," Leonie replied. — "G-ood," I 
said, " and where has he burot himself V " — " Ou the left 
hand. It is not fire : it is — I don't know its name. Why 
does he not take care when he pours it out? "— '■ Of what 
colour," I asked, " is the stuff which he pours out ? " — " It 
is not red, it ia brown ; he has hurt himself very much — 
the ekin puffed up directly." 

• Now, this description is admirably exact. At 4 p.m. 
that day M. Langlois had wished to pour some bromine 
into a bottle. He had done this clumsily, so that some of 
the bromine flowed on to his left hand, which held the 
funnel, and at once burnt him severely. Although he at 
once put his hand into water, wherever the bromine had 
touched it a blister was formed in a few seconds — a blister 
which one could not better describe than by saying, " the 
skin puffed up." I need not say that Lfcnie had not left 
my house, nor seen anyone from my laboratory. Of this I 
am absolutely certain, and I am certain that I had not 
mentioned the incident of the burn to anyone. Moreover, 
this was the first time for nearly a year that M. Langlois 
had handled bromine, and when L6onie saw hira six 
months before at the laboratory he was engaged in experi- 
ments of quite another kind.' 

Here the savage reasoner would infer that L^onie's 
spirit had visited M. Langlois. The modem inquirer will 
probably say that LSonie became aware of what was 
passing in the mind of M. Richet. This supranormal 
way of acquiring knowledge waa observed in the last 
century by M. de Puys^gur in one of his earliest cases 
ot somnambulism. MM. Binet and Fer6 say ; ■ It is not 
yet admitted that the subject is able to divine the thoughts 
of the magnetiser without any material communication ; " 
while they grant, as a minimum, that ' research should 
be continued in this direction.' ' They appear to think 
that Leonie may have read ' involuntary signs ' in the 
aspect of M. Bichet. This is a difficult hypothesis. 

Here follows a case recorded in his diary by Mr. 

' Binet and F£r£, Animal MagnctUtn, p. 61. 



Dobbie, of Adelaide, Australia, who has practised by] 
notism for curative purpoees. He explains (June 10^ 

1884) that he had mesmerised Miss on several 

occasions to relieve rheumatic pain and eore throat. 
He found her to be clairvoyant, 

' The following is a verbatim account of the second 
time I tested her powers in this respect, April 12, 1884. 
There were four persons present during the siance. One 
of the company wrote down the replies as they were 
spoken. 



' Her father was at the time over fifty miles away, 1 
we did not know exactly where, so I questioned her < 
follows : " Can you find your father at the present 
moment?" At first she replied that she could not see 
him, but in a minute or two she said, " Oh, yes ; now I 
can see him, Mr. Dobbie." " Where is he ? " "Sitting 
at a large table in a large room, and there are a lot of 
people going in and out." " What is he doing ? " "Writing 
a letter, and there is a book in front of him." •■ Whom is 
he writing to ? " " To the newspaper." Here she paused 
and laughingly said, " Well, I declare, he is writing to the 
A B " (naming a newspaper), " You said there was a hook 
there. Can you tell me what book it is?" "It has gilt 
letters on it." " Can you read them, or tell me the name 
of the author ? " She read, or pronounced slowly, " W. 
L, W." (giving the full surname of the author). She 
answered several minor questions re the furniture in the 
room, and I then said to her, " Is it any effort or trouble 
to you to travel in this way?" " Yes, a little ; I have 
to think." 

' I now stood behind her, holding a half-crown in my 
hand, and asked her if she could tell me what I had 
in my hand, to which she replied, " It is a shilling." It 
seemed as though she could see what was happening 
miles away easier than she could see what was going on 
in the room, 

' Her father returned home nearly a week afterwards, 
and was perfectly astounded when told by his wife and 
family what he had been doing on that particular 
evening ; and, although previous to that date he was a 
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thorough sceptic as to clairvoyance, he frankly admitted 
that my clairvoyant was perfectly correct in every par- 
ticular. He also informed iia that the book reFerred to 
was a new one, which he had purchased after he had 
left his home, so that there was no possibility of his 
daughter guessing that he had the book before him, I 
may add that the letter in due course appeared in the 
paper ; and I saw and handled the book.' 

A number of cases of so-called ' clairvoyance ' will be 
found in the ' Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research.' ' As the authors of these essays remark, even 
after discounting, in each case, fraud, malobaervation, 
and misreporting, the residue of cases can seldom justify 
either the savage theory of the wandering soul (which is 
not here seriously proposed) or Hegel's theory that the 
fiihlende Seele is unconditioned by space. For, if thought 
transference be a fact, the apparent clairvoyant may only 
be reading the mind of a person at a distance. The 
results, however, when successful, would naturally suggest 
to the savage thinker the belief in the wandering soul, or 
corroborate it if it had already been suggested by the 
common phenomena of dreaming. 

To these instances of knowledge acquired otherwise 
than by the recognised channels of sense we might add 
the Scottish tales of 'second sight.' That phrase is 
merely a local term covering examples of what is called 
' clairvoyance ' — views of things remote in space, hallu- 
cinations of sight that coincide with some notable event, 
premonitions of things future, and so on. The belief and 
hallucinatory experiences are still very common in the 
Highlands, where I have myself collected many recent 
instances. Mr. Tyler observes that the examples ' prove 
a little too much ; they vouch not only for human 
apparitions, but for such phantoms as demon dogs, and 
i. p. 66. Frolsaaor Biohet ; 
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for still more fanciful symbolic omens.' This is perfectly 
true. I have found no cases of demon dogs ; bat wander- 
ing lights, probably of meteoric or miasmatic origin, axe 
certainly regarded as tokens of death. This is obviously' 
a superstitious hypothesis, the lights being real phenomena 
misconstrued. Again, funerals are not uncommonly seen 
where no funeral is taking place ; it is then alleged that 
a real funeral, similar and similarly situated, soon after- 
wards occurred. On the hypothesis of believers, the 
percipients somehow behold 

' Such refraction of events 
As often rises ere they rise.' 

Even the savage cannot account for this experience by 
the wandering of the soul in space ; nor do I suggest any 
explanation. I give, however, one or two instances. They 
are published in the ' Journal of the Caledonian Medical 
Society,' 1897, by Dr. Alastair Macgregor, on the authority 
of the M8S. of bis father, a minister in the island of Skye. 

' He once told me that when he first went to Skye he 
ecoffed at the idea of such a power as second sight being 
genuine ; but he said that, after having been there for 
some years as a clergyman, he had been so often con- 
sulted beforehand by people who said they had seen 
visions of events which subsequently occurred, to my 
father's knowledge, in exact accordance with the form and 
details of the vision as foretold, that he was compelled to 
confess that some folks had, apparently at least, the un- 
fortunate faculty. 

' As my father expressed it, this faculty was " neither 
voluntary nor constant, and was considered rather annoying 
than agreeable to the possessors of it. The gift was 
possessed by individuals of both sexes, and its hts came 
on within doors and without, sitting and standing, at 
night and by day, and at whatever employment the votary 
might chance to be engaged." ' 

Here follows a typical example of the vision of a 
funeral : 
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' The seBsioD clerk at Dull, a small village in Perth- 
shiie, was ill, and my grandfather, clergyman there at 
the time, had to do duty for him. One fine summer 
evening, about 7 o'clock, a young man and woman came 
to get some papers filled up, as they were going to be 
married. My grandfather was with the couple in the 
session clerk's room, no doubt attending to the papers, 
when suddenly all three saw through the window a 
funeral procession passing along the road. From their 
dress the bulk of the mourners seemed to be farm labourers 
— indeed the young woman recognised some of them 
OS natives of Dull, who had gone to live and work near 
Dimkeld. Remarks were naturally made by my grand- 
father and the young couple about the untimely hour for 
a funeral, and, hastily filling in the papers, my grand- 
father went out to get the key of the churchyard, which 
was kept in the manse, as, vrithout the key, the procession 
■could not get into God's acre. Wondering how it was 
that he had received no intimation of the funeral, he went 
to the manse by a short cut, got the key, and hurried 
down to the churchyard gate, where, of course, he ex- 
pected to find the cortege waiting. Not a soul was there 
except the young couple, who were as amazed as my 
grandfather ! 

' Well, at the same hour in the evening of the same day 
in the following week the funeral, this time in reality, 
arrived quite unexpectedly. The facts were that a boy, a 
native of Dull, had got gored by a bull at Dunkeld,' and 
was so shockingly mangled that his remains were picked 
up and put into a coffin and taken without delay tp Dull. 
A grave was dug as quickly as possible—the poor lad 
having no relatives — and the remains were interred. My 
grandfather and the young couple recognised several of 
the mourners as being among those whom they had seen 
out of the session clerk's room, exactly a week previously, 
in the phantom cortege. The young woman knew some 
of them personally, and related to them what she had 
seen, but they of course denied all knowledge of the affair, 
having been then in Dunkeld.' 

I give another example, because the experience was 
auditory, as well as visual, and the prediction was an- 
nounced before the event. 
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' The paiishionera in Skye were evidently largely imbued 
with the Romanist-like belief in the powers of mtercession 
vested in their clergyman ; so when they had a " warning " 
or " vision " they usually consulted my father as to what 
they could do to prevent the coming disaster befalling 
their relatives or friends. I:i this way my father had the 
opportunity of noting down the minutisB of the " warning " 
or " vision " directly it was told him. Having bad the 
advantage of a medical, previous to his theological, 
training, he was able to note down soimd facts, unem- 
bellished by superadded imagination. Entering into this 
method of case-taking vrith a mind perfectly open, except 
tor a slight touch o( scepticism, he was gi-eatiy surprised 
to discover how very frequently realisations occurred 
exactly in conformance with the miiiutiee of the vision as 
detailed in his note-book. Finally, he was compelled to 
discard his scepticism, and to admit that some people had 
undoubtedly the uncanny gift. Almost the first case he 
took (Case X.) was that of a woman who had one day a 
vision of her son falling over a high rock at Uig, in Skye, 
with a sheep or lamb. 

' Case X. — She heard herson exclaim in Gaelic, " This is 
a fatal lamb for me." As her son lived several miles from 
Uig, and was a fisherman, realisation seemed to my father 
very unlikely, but one month afterwards the realisation 
occurred only too true. Unknown to his mother, who 
had warned him against having anj'thing to do with 
sheep or lambs, the son one day, instead of going out ia 
his boat, thought he would take a holiday inland, and 
went off to Uig, where a farmer enlisted his services in 
separating some lambs from the ewes. One of the lambs 
ran away, and the fisher lad ran headlong after it, and not 
looking where he was going, on catching the lamb was 
pulled by it to the edge of one of the very picturesque but 
exceedingly dangerous rocks at Uig. Too late realising 
his critical position, he exclaimed, "This is a fatal lamb 
for me," but going with such an impetus he was unable to 
bring himseli up in time, and, along with the lamb, fell 
over into the ravine below, and was, of course, killed on 
the spot. The farmer, when he saw the lad's danger, 
ran to his assistance, but was only in time to hear him 
cry out in Gaelic before disappearing over the brink of the 
precipice. This was predicted by the mother a month 
before, Was this simply a coincidence ? ' 
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Dr. Macgregor's remarks on the involuntary and 
unwelcome nature of the visions is borne out by what 
Scheffer, as already quoted, says concerning the Lapps. 

In addition to visions which thus come unsought, 
contributing knowledge of things remote or even future, 
we may glance at visions which are provoked by various 
methods. Drugs (impepo) are used, seers whirl iu a wild 
dance till they fall senseless, or trance is induced by 
various kinds of self-suggestion or ' auto-hypnotism,' 
Fasting is also practised. In modem life the self-induced 
trance is common among ' mediums ' — a subject to which 
we recur later. 

So far, it will be observed, our evidence proves that 
precisely similar beliefs as to man's occasional power of 
opening the gates of distance have been entertained in a 
great variety of lands and ages, and by races in every 
condition of culture.' The alleged experiences are still 
Baid to occur, and have been investigated by physiologists 
of the eminence of M. Bichet. The question cannot but 
arise as to the residuum of fact in these narrations, and it 
keeps on arising. 

In the following chapter we discuss a mode of 
inducing hallucinations which has for anthropologists the 
interest of universal diffusion. The width of its range 
in savage races has not, we believe, been previously 
observed. We then add facts of modern experience, 
abont the authenticity of which we, personally, entertain 
no doubt ; and the provisional conclusion appears to be 
that savages have observed a psychological circumstance 
which has been ignored by professed psychologists, and 
which, certainly, does not fit into the ordinary materialistic 
bypoihoBis. 

' The oiamplaa in the Old Testament, and in the Life of St. Columba bj 
Adamnan, need onlf be allnded to as too familiar tot quotation. 
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CKTSTAL VISIONS, SAVAGE AND CIVILISED 

Among savage methods ot provoking hallucinations 
whence knowledge may be supernormal ly obtained, 
various forms of ' crystal-gazing ' are the most curious. 
We find the habit of looking into water, usually in a 
vessel, preferably a glass vessel, among Bed Indians 
(Lejeune), Romans (Varro, cited in Ciwi(as Det, iii, 457), 
Africans of Pez (Leo Africanus) ; while Maoris use a 
drop ot blood (Taylor), Egjrptians use ink (Lane), and 
Australian- savages employ a ball of polished stone, into 
which the seer ' puts himself ' to descry the results of an 
-expedition.' 

I have already given, in the Introduction, Ellis's 
record ot the Polynesian case. A hole being dug in the 
floor of his house, and filled with water, the priest looks 
for a vision of the thief who has carried off stolen goods. 
The Polynesian theory is that the god carries the spirit 
ot the thiet over the water, in which it is reflected, 
Lejeune's Ked Indians make their patients gaze into the 
water, in which they will see the pictures of the things in 
the way ot food or medicine that will do them good. In 
modem language, the instinctive knowledge existing im- 
plicitly in the patient's subconsciousness is thus brought 
into the range of his ordinary consciousness. 

In 1887 the late Captain J. T. Bourke, of the U.S. 
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Cavalry, an original and careful observer, visited the 
Apaches in the interests of the Ethnological Bureau. 
He learned that one of the chief duties of the medicine- 
men was to find ont the whereabouts of lost or stolen 
property. Na-a-cha. one of these jossakeeds, possessed 
a magic quartz crystal, which he greatly valued. Captain 
Bourke presented him with a still finer crystal. ' He 
could not give me an explanation of its magical use, 
except that by looking into it he could see everything 
he wanted to see.' Captain Bourke appears never to 
have heard of the modem experiments in crystal-gazing. 
Captain Bourke also discovered that the Apaches, like the 
Greeks, Australians, Africans, Maoris, and many other 
races, use the bull-roarer, tumdun, or rhombos — a piece 
of wood which, being whirled round, causes a strange 
windy roar — in their mystic ceremonies. The wide use 
of the rhombos was known to Captain Bourke ; that of 
the crystal was not. 

For the Iroquois, Mrs. Erminie Smith supplies infor- 
mation about the crystal. ' Placed in a gourd of water, 
it could render visible the apparition of a person who has 
bewitched another.' She gives a case in European times 
of a medicine-man who found the witch's habitat, but got 
only an indistinct view of her face. On a second trial 
he was successful.' One may add that treasure-seekers 
among the Huille-che ' look earnestly ' for what they 
want to find ' into a smooth slab of black stone, which 
I suppose to be basalt.' ^ 

The kindness of Monsieur Let^hure enables me to give 
another example from Madagascar.^ Flacourt, describing 

■ Beport Ethwl. Bureau, ISST-SS, p. 460; vol. it p. 69. Ctpt^n 
Boorke's volume on The Medicine Men of the Apaehu may alwo be 
consulted. 

* FitEToy, Adventure, vol. ii. p. 389. 

'L'Bixloire de la grand lU Madagascar, par le Sieur de Flaooort. 
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the Malagasies, says that they squillent (a word not 
ill Littr^), that is, divine by crystals, which ' fall from 
heaven when it thunders." Of course the rain reveals the 
crystals, as it does the flint instruments called ' thunder- 
bolts ' in many countries. ' Lorsqu'ils squillent, ils ont 
une de ces pierres au coing de leurs tablettes, disans 
qu'elle a la vertu de taire faire operation k leur figure 
de geomance.' Probably they used the crystals as do 
the Apaches. On July 15 a Malagasy woman viewed, 
whether in her crystal or otherwise, two French vessels 
which, like the Spanish fleet, were ' not in sight,' also 
officers, and doctors, and others aboard, whom she had 
seen, before their return to France, in Madagascar. The 
earliest of the ships did not arrive till August II, 

Dr. Callaway gives the Zulu practice, where the chief 
'sees what will happen by looking into the vessel.' ' The 
Shamans of Siberia and Eastern Russia employ the 
same method.' The case of the Inca, Yupanqui, is 
very curious. ' As he came up to a fountain he saw a 
piece of crystal fall into it, within which he beheld a figure 
of an Indian in the following shape. . , . The apparition 
then vanished, while the crystal remained. The Inca 
took care of it. and they say that he afterwards saw 
everything he wanted in it.' ^ 

Here, then, we find the belief that hallncinations can 
be induced by one or other form of crystal-gazing, in 
ancient Peru, on the other side of the continent among 
the Huille-che, in Fez, in Madagascar, in Siberia, among 
Apaches, Hurons, Iroquois, Australian black fellows, 
Maoris, and in Polynesia. This is assuredly a wide range 

Puia, 1661, ch. 76. Veus de deux Naviies de France predlte par les- 
Negres, avaut qoo Ton en paust Bpftvoit des Nouvelles, &o. 

' Btligion of the Anuuuht, p. 341. 

' J.A.I., November 1B94, p. IBS. Bjckav is cited ; Zhumal, p. 86. 

* Riles and Laws of lite Yiicaa. Cliriatovsl de Mu!iiia, p. 12. 
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of geographical distribution. "We also find the practice 
in Greece (PauBanias, VII. xxi. 12), in Bome (Varro), in 
Kgypt, and in India. 

Though anthropologists have paid no attention to the 
subject, it was of course familiar to later Europe. ' Miss X * 
has traced it among early Christians, in early Councils, in 
episcopal condemnations of specularii, and so to Dr. Dee, 
under James VI.; Aubrey; the Eegent d'Orleans in St.- 
Simon's Memoirs ; the modem mesmerists (Gregory, Mayo) 
and the mid- Victorian spiritualists, who, as usual, explained 
the phenomena, in their prehistoric way, by ' spirits.' ' 
Till this lady examined the subject, nobody had thought 
of remarking that a belief so universal had probably some 
basis of facts, or nobody if we except two professors 
of chemistry and physiology, Drs. Gregory and Mayo. 
Miss X made experiments, beginning by accident, lilce 
George Sand, when a child. 

The hallucinations which appear to her eyes in ink, or 
crystal, are : 

1. Revived memories ' arising thus, and thus only, from 
the subconscious strata ; ' 

' 2. Objectivation of ideas or images — (a) consciously 
or (6) unconsciously — in the mind of the percipient ; 

' 3. Visions, possibly telepathic or clairvoyant, implying 
acquirement of knowledge by supernormal means.' * 

The examples given of the last class, the class which 
would be so useful to a priest or medicine-man asked to 
discover things lost, are of very slight interest.' 

Since Miss X drew attention to this subject, experi- 
ments have proved beyond doubt that a fair percentage 

I Bee Mies X'b artiole, S.F.B. Proceedings, v. 486. ' Op. eil. ». 605. 

'If an; reader viEbes to make eiperimentB, he. or she, shonld not be 
attODiBbed if the Grst crystal figure represeatB ' the sheeted dead.' or a 
pereon ill in bed. For aome reason, or no reason, this is rather a asual 
prelade, signifying nothing. 
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of people, eane aud healthy, can see vivid laDd&capes, and 
figures of persons in motion, in gla-es balls and other 
vehicles. Thisfaculty Dr. Parish attributes to 'dissociation,' 
practically to drowsiness. But he speaks by conjecture, 
and without having witnessed experiments, as will be 
shown later. I now offer a series of experiments with a 
glass ball, coming under my own observation, in which 
knowledge was apparently acquired in no ordinary way. 
Of the absence of fraud I am personally convinced, not 
only by the characters of all concerned, but by the nature 
of the circumstances. That adaptive memory did not later 
alter the narratives, as originally told, I fee! certain, be- 
cause they were reported to me, when I was not present, 
within less than a week, precisely as they are now given, 
except in cases specially noted. 

Early in the present year (1897) I met a young lady 
who told me of three or four curious hallucinatory ex- 
periences of her own, which were sufficiently corroborated. 
She was innocent of psychical studies, and personally 
was, and is, in perfect health ; the pale cast of thought 
being remote from her. I got a glass ball, and was pre- 
sent when she first looked into it. She saw, I remember, 
the interior of a house, with a full-length portrait of a 
person unknown. There were, I think, one or two other 
fancy pictures of the familiar kind. But she presently 
(living as she was, among strangers) developed a power of 
' seeing ' persons and places unknown to her, but familiar 
to them. These experiences do seem to me to be good 
examples of what is called ' thought transference ; ' indeed, 
I never before could get out of a level balance of doubt on 
that subject, a balance which now leans considerably to 
the affirmative side. There may be abundance of better 
evidence, but, knowing the persons and circumstanceR, 
and being present once at what seemed to me a crucial 
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example, I was more inclined to be conviDcfld. This 
attitude appears, to myself, illogical, but it is natural and 
usual. 

We cannot tell what indications may be accidentally 
given in experiments in thought transference. But, in these 
cases of crystal-gazing, the detail was too copious to be con- 
veyed, by a looker-on, in a wink or a cough. I do not mean 
to say that success was invariable. I thought of Dr. W. G. 
Qrace, and the scryer saw an old man crawling along with 
a stick. Bat I doubt if Dr. Grace is very deeply seated 
in that mystic entity, my subconscious self. The ' scries ' 
which came right were sometimes, but not always, those of 
which the ' agent ' (or person scried for) was consciously 
thinking. But the examples will illustrate the various 
kinds of occurrences. 

Here one should first consider the arguments against 
accepting recognition of objects merely described by an- 
other person. The crystal-gazer may know the inquirer 
so intimately as to have a very good guess at the subject 
of his meditation. Again, a man is likely to be thinking 
of a woman, and a woman of a man, so the field of 
conjecture is limited. In auswer to the first objection 
I may say that the crystal-gazer was among strangers, 
all of whom, myself included, she now saw for the 
first time. Nor could she have studied their histories 
beforehand, for she could not know (normally) when she 
left home, that she was about to be shown a glass ball, 
or whom she would meet. The second objection is met 
by the circumstance that ladies were not usually picked 
out for men, nor men for women. Indeed, these choices 
were the exceptions, and in each case were marked by 
minutely particular details. A third objection is that 
credulity, or the love of strange novelties, or desire to 
oblige, biases the inquirers, and makes them i 
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recognise something familiar in the Bcryer'a descriptions. 
In the same way we know how people recognise faces in 
the moat bimrred and vague of spiritist photographs, or 
Bee family resemblances in the moat rudimentary dough- 
faced babies. Take descriptions of persons in a passport, 
•or in a proclamation sketching the personal appearance of 
a criminal. These fit the men or women intended, but 
they also fit a crowd of other people. The descrip- 
tion given by the scryer then may come right by a for- 
tuitous coincidence, or may be too credulously recognised. 
The complex of coincidences, however, could not be 
attributed to chance selection out of the whole possible 
field of conjecture. We must remember, too, that a series 
of such hits increases, at an enormous rate, the odds 
against accidental conjecture. Of such mere luck I 
may give an example. I was writing a story of which 
the hero was George Kelly, one of the ' Seven Men of 
Moidart.' A year after composing my tale, I found 
the Government description of Mr. Kelly (1736). It 
exactly tallied with my purely fanciful sketch, down to 
eyes, and teeth, and face, except that I made my hero 
' about six feet,' whereas the Government gave him five 
feet ten. But I knew beforehand that Mr, Kelly was a 
clergyman ; bis curious career proved him to be a person 
of great activity and geniality — and he was of Irish birth. 
Even a dozen such guesses, equally correct, could not 
suggest any powers of ' viaion,' when so much was known 
beforehand about the person guessed at. I now give 
caaes in the experience of Miss Angus, as one may call 
the crystal -gazer. The first occurred the day after she 
got the glass ball for the first time. She writes : 

'I. — A lady one day asked me to scry out a friend of whom 
she would think. Almost immediately I exclaimed " Here 
is an old, old lady looking at me with a triumphant smile 
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on her face. She has a prominent nose and nut-cracker 
chin. Her face is very much wrinkled, especially at the 
sides of her eyes, as if she were always smiling. She is 
wearing a little white shawl with a black edge. But .' . . . 
she can't be old as her hair is quite brown ! although her 
face looks so very very old." The pictm-e then vanished, 
and the lady said that I had accurately described her 
friend's mother instead of himself ; that it was a family 
joke that the mother must dye her hair, it was so brown, 
and she was eighty-two years old. The lady asked me if 
the vision were distinct enough for me to recognise a like- 
ness in the son's photograph ; next day she laid several 
photographs before me, and in a moment, without the 
slightest hesitation I picked him out from his wonderful 
likeness to my vision I ' 

The inquirer verbally corroborated all the facts to me, 
within a week, but leaned to a theory of ' electricity." She 
has read and confirms this account. 

' n. — One afternoon I was sitting beside a young lady 
whom I had never seen or heard of before. She asked 
if she might look into my crystal, and while she did so I 
happened to look over her shoulder and saw a ship 
tossing on a very heavy choppy sea, although land was 
still visible in the dim distance. That vanished, and, as 
suddenly, a little house appeared with five or six (I forget 
now the exact number I then counted) steps leading up to 
the door. On the second step stood an old man reading a 
newspaper. In front of the house was a field of thjck 
stubbly grass where some lambs, I was going to say, but 
they were more like very small sheep . . . were grazing. 

' When the scene vanished, the young lady told me I 
had vividly described a spot in Shetland where she and 
her mother were soon going to spend a few weeks.' 

I heard of this case from Miss Angus within a day or two 
of its occurrence, and it was then confirmed to me, verbally, 
hy the other lady. She again confirms it (December 21, 
1897). Both ladies had hitherto been perfect strangers to 
each other. The old man was the schoolmaster, appa- 
rently. In her MS., Miss Angus writes ' Skye," but at the 
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time both she and the other lady said Shetland (which I 
have restored). In Shetland the sheep, like the ponies, are 
small. Fortuitous coincidence, of course, may be invoked. 
The next accomit is by another lady, say Miss Kose, 

' III. — Writes Miss Rose — My first experience of crystal 
gazing was not a pleasant one, as will he seen from the 
following which I now- relate as exactly as I can remem- 
ber. I asked my friend, Miss Angus, to allow me to 
look in her crystal, and, after doing so for a short time, 
gave up, saying it was very unsatisfactory, as, althoagh I 
saw a room with a bright fire in it and a bed all curtamed 
and people coming and going, I could not make out who 
they were, so I returned the crystal to Miss Angus, with 
the request that she might look for me. She said at once, 
" I see a bed with a man in it looking very ill and a lady 
in black beside it." Withont saying any more Miss 
Angus still kept looking, and, after some time, I asked to 
have one more look, and on her passing the ball back to 
me, I received quite a shock, tor there, perfectly clearly in 
a bright light, I saw stretched out in bed an old man 
apparently dead ; for a few minutes I could not look, and 
on doing so once more there appeared a lady in black and 
out of dense darkness a long black object was being carried 
and it stopped before a dark opening overhung with 
rocks. At the time I saw this I was staying with 
cousins, and it was a Friday evening. On Sunday we 
heard of the death of the father-in-law of one of my 
cousins ; of course I knew the old gentleman was very ill, 
but my thoughts were not in the least about him when 
looking in the crystal. I may also say I did not recognise 
in the features of the dead man those of the old gentleman 
whose death I mention. On looking again on Sunday, I 
once more saw the curtained bed and some people.' 

I now give Miss Angus's version of this case, as 
originally received from her (December 1897). I had 
previously received an oral version, from a person present 
at the scrying. It differed, in one respect, from what 
Miss Angus writes. Her version is offered because it ia 
made independently, without consultation, or attempt to 
reconcile recollections. 
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'At a recent experience of gazing, for the first time 
I was able to make another see what / saw in the crystal. 
Miss Rose called one afternoon, and begged me to look in 
the ball for her. 1 did so, and immediately exclaimed, 
" Oh 1 here is a bed, with a man in it looking very ill [I 
saw he was dead, but refrained from saying ao], and there 
is a lady dresBed in block sitting beside the bed." I did 
not recognise the man to be anyone I knew, so I told her 
to look. In a very short time she called out, " Oh ! I see 
the bed too ! But, oh ! take it away, the man is dead I " 
She got quite a shock, and said ehe would never look in it 
again. Soon, however, curiosity prompted her to have 
one more look, and the scene at once came back again, 
and slowly, from a misty object at the side of the bed, the 
lady in black became quite distinct. Then she described 
several people in the room, and said they were carrying 
somethiiig all draped in black. When she saw this, she 
pat the ball down and would not look at it again. She 
called again on Simday (this had been on Friday) with 
her cousm, and we teased her about being a/raid of the 
crystal, so she said she would just look in it once more. 
She took the ball, but immediately laid it down again, 
saying, " No. I won't look, as the bed with the awful man 
in it is there again ! " 

' When they went home, they heard that the cousin's 
father-in-law had died that afternoon,' but to show he had 
never been in our thoughts, although we all knew he had 
not been well, no one suggested him ; his name was never 
mentioned in connection with the vision.' 

'Clairvoyance,' of course, is not illustrated here, the 
corpse being unrecognised, and the coincidence, doubtless, 
accidental. 

The next case is attested by a civilian, a slight 
acquaintance of Mies Angus's, who now saw him for the 
second time only, but better known to her family. 

' IV.— On Thursday, March — ? 1897, I was lunching 
with my friends the Anguses, and during luncheon the 

iplied that the pielurefl on Prldn; were 
whu Miaa Angus hod seen bf aid ot 
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conversation tamed tipou crystal balls and the visional 
that, by some people, can be seen in them. The sabject 
arose owing to Miss Angus having just been presented 
with a crystal ball by Mr. Andrew Lang. I asked her to 
let me see it, and then to try and see if she could conjure 
up a viBion of any person of whom I might think. ... I 
fixed my mind upon a friend, a young trooper in the 
[regiment named], as I thought his would be a striking 
and peculiar personality, owing to his uniform, and also 
because I felt sure that Miss Angus could not possibly 
know of his existence. I fixed my mind steadily upon 
my friend, and presently Miss Angus, who had already 
seen two cloudy visions of faces and people, called out, 
" Now I see a man on a horse most distinctly ; he ia^ 
dressed most queerly, and glitters all over — why, it's fC 
soldier ! a soldier in unifonn, but it's not an officer." My 
excitement on hearing this was so great that I ceased to 
concentrate my attention upon the thought of my friend, 
and the vision faded away and could not afterwards be 
recalled.— December 2, 1897." 

The witness gives the name of the trooper, whom he I 
had befriended in a severe illness. Miss Angus's own I 
account follows : she had told me the story in June 1897. j 

' Shortly after I became the happy possessor of a I 
" crystal " I managed to convert several very decided i 
"sceptics," and I will here give a short account of my J 
experiences with two or three of them. J 

' One was with a Mr. , who was so determined j 

to baffle me, he said he would think of a friend it would | 
not be possible for me to describe ! 

' I had only met Mr. the day before, and knew i 

almost nothing about him or his personal friends. 

' I took up the ball, which immeiliately became misty, 
and out of this mist gradually a crowd of people appeared, 
but too indistinctly for me to recognise anyone, until 
suddenly a man on horseback came galloping along. I 
remember saying, " I can't describe what he is like, but he 
is dressed in a very queer way — in something so bright 
tbat the sun shining on him quite dazzles me. and I can- 
not make him out ! " As he came nearer I exclaimed, 
" Why, it's a soldier in shining armour, but it's not an 
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[vfficer, only a soldier ! " Two friends who were in the 
room said Mr. — — 'b excitement was intense, and my 
attention was drawn from the ball by hearing him call 
out, " Ifs wonderful ! it's perfectly tnie ! I was thinking 
of a young boy, a son of a crofter, in whom I am deeply 
interested, and who is a trooper in the in London, 
which would account for the crowd of people round him 
in the street ! " ' 
whi 
Mit 
in 
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The next case is given, first in the version of the lady 
who was unconsciously scried for, and next in that of 
Miss Angus. The other lady writes : 

' V.^I met Miss A. for the first time in a friend's house 
in the south of England, and one evening mention was 
made of a crystal ball, and our hostess asked Miss A. to 
look in it, and, if possible, tell her what was happening 
to a friend of hers. Miss A. took the crystal, and our 
hostess put her hand on Miss A.'s forehead to " will her." 
I, not believing in this, took up a book and went to the 
other side of the room. I was suddenly very much 
startled to bear Miss A., in quite an agitated way, describe 
a scene that had most certainly been very often in my 
thoughts, but of which I had never mentioned a word. 
She accurately described a race-course in Scotland, and 
an accident which happened to a friend of mine only a 
week or two before, and she was evidently going through 
the same doubt and anxiety that I did at the time as to 
whether he was actually killed or only very much hurt. 
It really was a most wonderful revelation to me, as it was 
the very first time I had seen a crystal. Our hostess, 
of course, was very much annoyed that she had not been 
able to influence Miss A., while I, who had appeared so 
very indifferent, should have affected her. — November 23, 
1897.' 

Miss Angus herself writes : 

' Another case was a rather interesting one, as I some- 
how got inside the thoughts of one lady while another 
was doing her best to influence me ! 

'Miss — — ■, a friend in Brighton, has strange "mag- 
netic" powers, and felt quite sure of success with me and 
the ball. 
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' Another lady, Miss H„ who was present, laughed at 

the whole thing, especially when Miss ■ insisted on 

holding my hand and putting her other hand on my fore- 
head ! MisB H. in a scornful manner took up a book, and, 
croseiug to the other side of the room, left us to our folly. 

' In a veiy short time I felt myself getting excited, 
which had never happened before, when I looked in the 
crystal. I saw a crowd of people, and in some strange 
way I felt I was in it, and we all seemed to be waiting 
for something. Boon a rider came past, young, dressed 
for racing. His horse ambled past, and he smiled and 
nodded to those he knew in the crowd, and then was lost 
to sight. 

' In a moment we all seemed to feel as if something 
had happened, and I went through great agony of sue- 
pense trying to see what seemed just beyond my view. 
Soon, however, two or three men approached, and carried 
him past before my eyes, and again my anxietj' was 
intense to discover if he were only very badly hurt or if 
life were really extinct. All this happened in a few 
moments, but long enough to have left me so agitated 
that I could not realise it had only been a vision in a 
glass ball. 

' By this time Miss H. had laid aside her book, and 
came forward quite startled, and told me that I had 
accurately described a scene on a race-course in Scotland 
which she had vritnessed just a week or two before— a 
scene that had very often been in her thoughts, but, as we 
were strangers to each other, she had never mentioned. 
She also said I had exactly described her own feehngs at 
the time, and had brought it all back in a most vivid 
manner. 

' The other lady was rather disappointed that, after she 
had concentrated her thoughts so hard, I should have 
been influenced instead by one who had jeered at the 
whole affair." 

[This anecdote was also told to me, within a few days 
of the occiurence, by Miss Angus. Her version was that 
she first saw a gentleman rider going to the post and 
nodding to his friends. Then she saw him carried on a 
stretcher through the crowd. She seemed, she said, to be 
actually present, and felt somewhat agitated. The fact 
of the accident was, later, mentioned to me in Scotland 
by another lady, a stranger to all the persons. — A. L.] 
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VI. — I may briefly add an experiment of December 21, 
1897, A gentleman had recently come from England to 
the Scottish town where Miss Angus lives. Be dined 
with her family, and about 10.15 to 10.30 P.M. she 
proposed to look in the glass for a scene or person of 
whom he was to think. He called up a mental picture 
of a ball at which he had recently been, and of a young 
lady to whom he had there been introduced. The lady's 
Iftce, however, he could not clearly visualise, and Misa 
Angus reported nothing but a view of an empty ball-room, 
with polished floor and many lights. The gentleman 
made another effort, and remembered his partner with 
some distinctness. Misa Angus then described another 
room, not a ball-room, comfortably furnished, in which 
a girl with brown hair drawn back from her forehead, and 
attired in a high-necked white blouse, was reading, or 
writing letters, under a bright light in an unshaded glass 
globe. The description of the features, figure, and height 

tallied with Mr. 's recollection ; but he had never 

seen this Geraldine of an hour except in ball dress. He 
and Miss Angus noted the time by their watches (it was 
10.30), and Mr. — — said that on the first opportunity he 
would ask the young lady how she had been dressed 
and how employed at that hour on December 21. On 
December 22 he met her at another dance, and her reply 
corroborated the crystal picture. She had been WTiting 
letters, in a high-necked white blouse, under an incan- 
descent gas lamp with an unshaded glass globe. She was 
entirely unknown to Miss Angus, and had only been seen 

once by Mr. . Mr. — — and the lady if the crystal 

picture corroborated all this in writing. 

I now suggested an experiment to Miss Angus, which, 
after all, was clearly not of a nature to establish a ' test ' 
tor sceptics. The inquirer was to write down, and 
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inclose in an envelope, a statement of his thoughts ; Miss 
Angus was to do the same with her description of the 
picture seen by her ; and these documents were to be 
sent to me, without communication between the inquirer 
and the crystal-gazer. Of course, this could in no way 
prove absence of collusion, as the two parties might 
arrange privately beforehand what the vision was to be. 

Indeed, nobody is apt to be convinced, or shaken, 
unless he is himself the inquirer and a stranger to the 
seeress, as the people in these experiments were. Evi- 
dence interesting to them — and, in a secondary degree, to 
others who know them — can thus be procured ; but 
strangers are left to the same choice of doubts as in 
all reports of psychological experiences, ' chromatic audi- 
tion,' views of coloured numerals, and the other topics 
illustrated by Mr. Galton's interesting researches. 

In this affair of the envelopes the inquirer was a 
Mr. Pembroke, who had just made Miss Angus's ac- 
gnaintance, and was but a sojourner in the land. He 
wrote, before knowing what Miss Angus had seen in the 
ball: 

'VII.— On Sunday, January 23, 1898, whilst Miss 
Angus was looking in the crystal ball, I was thinking of 
my brother, who was, I believe, at that time, somewhere 
between Sabathu (Punjab, India) and Egypt. I was 
anxious to know what stage of his journey he had 
reached.' 



and wrote, before telling Mr. 



Mies Angus 
Pembroke : 

' A long and very white road, with tall trees at one 
side ; on the other, a river or lake of greyish water. 
Blue fiky, with a crimson sunset. A great black ship is 
anchored near, and on the deck I see a man lying, 
apparently very ill. He is a powerful-looking man, fair, 
and very much bronzed. Seven or eight Enghshmen, in 
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I the road beside the 



I 



very light clothes, are standing ( 
boat. 

■ Janurj S3, 1896.' 

'A great black ship,' anchored in 'a river or lake," 
natorally suggests the Suez Canal, where, in fact, Mr. 
Pembroke's brother was just arriving, as was proved by a 
letter received from him eight days after the experiment 
was recorded, on January 31. At that date Mr. Pem- 
broke had not yet been told the nature of Miss Angus's 
crystal picture, nor had she any knowledge of his brother's 
whereabouts, 

Iq February 1898, Mias Angus again came to the place 
where I was residing. We visited together the scene 
of an historical crime, and Miss Angus looked into the 
glass ball. It was easy for her to * visualise ' the inci- 
dents of the crime (tbe murder of Cardinal Beaton), for 
they are familiar enough to many people. What she did 
see in the ball was a tall, pale lady, ' about forty, but 
looking thirty-five,' with hair drawn back from the brows, 
standing beside a high chair, dressed in a veide farthingale 
of stiff grey brocade, without a ruff. The costume corre- 
sponds well (as we found) with that of 1546, and I said, 
• I suppose it is Marietta Ogiivy '—to whom Miss Angus's 
historical knowledge {and perhaps that of the general pub- 
lic) did not extend. Mariotte was the Cardinal's lady-love, 
and was in the Castle on the night before the murder, 
according to Knox. She had been in my mind, whence 
<on the theory of thought transference) she may have 
passed to Miss Angus's mind ; but I had never speculated 
on Mariotte's costume. Nothing but conjecture, of course, 
comes of these apparently ' retrospective * pictures ; though 
a most singular and picturesque coincidence occurred, 
which may be told in a very different connection. 

The next example was noted at the same town. Tbe 
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lady who furnishes it is well known to me, and it waft 
verbally corroborated by Miss Angus, to whom the lady, 
hei absent nephew, and ail about her, were entirely 
strange. 

' VIII. — I was very anxious to know whether my 
nephew would be sent to India this year, so I told Miss 
Angus that I bad thought of something, and asked her to 
look in the glass ball. She did so, but almost immediately 
turned round and looked out of the window at the sea, 
and said, " I saw a ship so distinctly I thought it must be 
a reflection." She looked in the ball again, and said, " It 
is a large ship, and it is passing a huge rock with a light- 
bouse on it. I can't see who are on the ship, but the 
sky is very clear and blue. Now I see a large building, 
something like a club, and in front there are a great many 
people sitting and walking about. I think it must be 
some place abroad, for the people are all dressed in very 
light clothes, and it seems to be very sunny and warm, 
I see a young man sitting on a chair, with his feet 
straight out before him. He is not talking to anyone, 
but seems to be listening to something. He is dark and 
slight, and not very tall ; and his eyebrows are dark and 
very distinctly marked." 

'I had not had the pleasure of meeting Miss Angus 
before, and she knew nothing whatever about my nephew ; 
but the young man described was exactly hke him, both 
in his appearance and in the way he was sitting.' 

In this case thought transference may he appealed to. 
The lady was thinking of her nephew in connection with 
India. It is not maintained, of course, that the picture 
was of a prophetic character. 

The following examples have some curious and 
unusual features. On Wednesday, February 2, 1897, 
Miss Angus was looking in the crystal, to amuse six or 
seven people whose acquaintance she had that day made. 
A gentleman, Mr. £issett, asked her ' what letter was in 
his pocket.' She then saw, under a bright sky, and, as it 
were, a long way off, a large building, in and out of which 
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many man were coming and going. Her impression was 
that the scene must be abroad. In the little company 
present, it should be added, was a lady, Mrs. Cockbum, 
who had considerable reason to think of her young 
married daughter, then at a place about fifty miles away. 
After Miss Angus had described the large building and 
crowds of men, some one asked, 'Is it an exchange?' 
'It might be,' she said. ' Now comes a man in a gi'eat 
hurry. He has a broad brow, and short, curly hair ; ' 
hat pressed low down on his eyes. The face is very 
serious ; but he has a delightful smile.' Mr. and Mrs. 
Bissett now both recognised their friend and stockbroker, 
whose letter was in Mr. Bissett's pocket. 

The vision, which interested Miss Angus, passed away, 
and was interrupted by that of a hospital niu'se, and of a 
Jady in a psignoir, lying on a sofa, with hare fett.'' Miss 
Angus mentioned this vision as a bore, she being more 
interested in the stockbroker, who seems to have inherited 
what was once in the possession of another stockbroker — 
' the smile of Charles Lamb.' Mrs. Cockburn, for whom 
no pictures appeared, was rather vexed, and privately 
expressed with freedom a very sceptical opinion about the 
whole affair. But, on Saturday, February 5, 1897. Miss 
Angus was again with Mr. and Mrs. Bissett. When 
Mrs. Bissett announced that she had ' thought of some< 
thing,' Miss Angus saw a walk in a wood or garden, beside 
a river, under a brilliant blue sky. Here was a lady, very 
well dressed, twirling a white parasol on her shoulder as 
she walked, in a curious ' stumpy ' way, beside a gentle- 
man in light clothes, such as are worn in India. He was 
broad-shouldered, had a short neck and a straight nose, 

' UUe Angus conid not be suie of the colour of the hair. 
* the position was Buoh that Miss AngoB eoold not «ee ths l&ce of tb« 
UdT. 
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and seemed to listen, laaghing, but indiflferent, to his 
obviously vivacious companion. The lady had a ' drawn ' 
face, indicative of ill health. Then followed a scene in 
which the man, without the lady, was looking on at 
a nmuber of Orientals busy in the felling of trees. 
Mrs. Bissett recognised, in the lady, her sister, Mrs. 
Clifton, in India— above all, when Miss Angus gave a 
realistic imitation of Mrs, Clifton's walk, the peculiarity 
of which was caused by an illness some years ago. Mrs. 
and Mr. Bissett also recognised their brother-in-law in 
the gentleman seen in both pictures. On being shown a 
portrait of Mrs. Clifton as a girl, Miss Angus said it was 
'hke, but too pretty.' A photograph done recently, 
however, showed her ' the drawn face ' of the crystal 
picture.' 

Next day, Sunday, February 6, Mrs. Bissett received, 
what was not usual — a letter from her sister in India, 
Mrs. Clifton, dated January 20. Mrs. Clifton described 
a place in a native State, where she had been at a great 
' function,' in certain gardens beside a river. She added 
that they were going to another place for a certain 
purpose, ' and then we go into camp till the end of 
February.' One of Mr. Clifton's duties is to direct the 
clearing of wood preparatory to the formation of the 
camp, as in Miss Angus's crystal picture.* The sceptical 
Mrs. Cockburn heard of these coincidences, and an idea 
occurred to her. She wrote to her daughter, who has 
been mentioned, and asked whether, on Wednesday, 
February 2, she had been lying on a sofa in her bed-room, 
with bare feet. The young lady confessed that it was 

' I saw the photographs. 

' I have bean shown the letter of January 20. whioh confirmed the 
evidence ot the crjatal pictures. The eamp was formed for official pnrposee 
in which Mr. Cliftoii was coccemed. A letter ol February unaonaoiolialy 
-conobonteB. 
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indeed so ; ' and, when she heard how the fact came to be 
known, expressed herself with some warmth on the abuse 
of glass balls, which tend to rob life of its privacy. 

In this case the prima facie aspect of things is that 
a thought of Mr. Bissett's about his stockbroker, dulce 
ridentem, somehow reflected itself into Misa Angus's mind 
by way ot the glass ball, and was interrupted by a 
thought of Mrs. Cockbum's, as to her daughter. But how 
these thoughts came to display the unknown facts con- 
cerning the garden by the river, the felling of trees for 
a camp, and the bare feet, is a question about which it is 
vain to theorise." 

On the vanishing of the jungle scene there appeared 
a picture of a man in a dark undress uniform, beside a 
great bay, in which were ships of war. Wooden huts, as 
in a plague district, were on shore. Mr. Bissett asked, 
■ What is the man's expression ? ' ' He looks as if he had 
been giving a lot of last orders.' Then appeared 'a place 
like a hospital, with five or six beds — no, berths : it is 
a ship. Here is the man again.' He was minutely 
described, one peculiarity being the way in which his hair 
grew — or, rather, did not grow— on his temples. 

Misa Angus now asked, ' Where is my little lady ? ' — 
meaning the lady of the twirling parasol and staccato 
walk. 'Oh, I've left off thinking of her,' said Mrs. 
Bissett, who had been thinking of, and recognised in the 
officer in undress uniform, her brother, the man with the 
singular hair, whose face, in fact, had been scarred in that 
way by an encounter v?ith a tiger. He was expected to 
sail from Bombay, but news of his setting forth has not 

> The incident of the Eeet oconrred at 4,30 to T-30 p.u. The cT^stal 
picture w&s aboat 10 p.u. 

' Mise Ajigas bad onl; within the week made the acqoaintance of Mia. 
Cockbnrn and the Biaaetta. Of these relatione of (heira li ft dutftnoe she 

I no knowledge. 
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been received (February 10) at the moment when this is 
written.' 

In these Indian cases, ' thought transference ' m&y 
account for the correspondence between the figures seen 
by Miss Angus and the ideas in the mind of Mr. and Mrs. 
BiBsett. But the hypothesis of thought transference, 
while it would cover the wooden huts at Bombay (Mrs. 
Bissett knowing that her brother was about to leave that 
place), can scarcely explain the scene in the garden by the 
river and the scene with the trees. The incident of the 
bare feet may be regarded as a fortuitous coincidence, 
since Miss Angus saw the young lady foreshortened, and 
could not describe her face. 

In the Introductory Chapter it was observed that the 
phenomena which apparently point to some unaccount- 
able fiupernormal faculty of acquiring knowledge are 
'trivial.' These anecdotes illustrate the triviality; but 
the facts certainly left a number of people, wholly un- 
familiar with such experiments, under the impression that 
Miss Angus's glass ball was like Prince Ah's magical 
telescope in the ' Arabian Nights.' * These experiments, 
however, occasionally touch on intimate personal matters, 
and cannot be reported in such instances. 

It will be remarked that the faculty is freakish, and 
does not always respond to conscious exertion of thought 



' I have Been a photograph ol this gentlemaD. Major Bamilton, which 
tallies with llie (all description given by Miss Angus, as reported by Mrs. 
BisEett. All the proper luimeG here, as throoghout, are altered. 

This account I wrote rrom the verbal Btutement of Mrs. Bissett. It 
waa then read and corroborated by heraelf. Ml. Biaselt, Ur. Cockbom, Mi-g. 
CoobbDm, and Miss Angun, who added dates and Eiennlnrcs. 

' The letlerB attesting each o( these experinieniB are io my poeseBsioii. 
The real uamee are in no case given in thiB account, by tny own dcairo, 
but (with pennieaion of the peraons ooacemed) can be communicated 



privately. 
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in the mind of the ingnirer. Thus, in C&se I. & connection 
of the person thought of is diBceraed ; in another the 
mind of a stranger present seems to he read. In another 
case (not given here) the inquirer tried to visuaHse a card 
for a person present to guess, while Mies Angus was asked 
to describe an object much present to the inquirer's mind, 
bnt, for the moment, in the background^behind the 
thought of the card. The double experiment was a donble- 
barrelled success. 

It seems hardly necessary to point out that chance 
coincidence will not cover this set of cases, where in each 
' gaesB ' the field of conjecture is boundless, and is not 
even narrowed by the crystal-gazer's knowledge of the 
persons for whose diversion she makes the experiment. 
As ' muscle-reading ' is not in question (in the one case 
of contact between inquirer and crystal-gazer the results 
were unexpected), and as no unconsciously made signs 
could convey, for example, the idea of a cavalry soldier 
in unifonn, or an accident on a race-course in two 
tableaux, I do not at present see any more plausible ex- 
planation than that of thought transference, though how 
that is to account for some of the cases given I do not 
precisely understand. 

Any one who can accept the assm-ance of my personal 
belief in the good faith of all concerned will see how very 
useful this faculty of crystal-gazing must be to the 
Apache or Australian medicine-man or Polynesian priest. 
Freakish as the faculty is, a few real successes, well 
exploited and eked out by fraud, would set up a wizard's 
reputation. That a faculty of being thus affected is 
genuine seems proved, apart from modem evidence, by 
the world-wide prevalence of crystal-gazing in the ethno- 
graphic region. But the discovery of this prevalence 
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had Dot been made, to my knowledge, before modern 
instances induced me to notice the circumstances, sporadi- 
cally recorded in books o5 travel. 

The phenomena are certainly of a kind to encourage the 
savage theory of the wandering soul. How else, thinkers 
would say, can the seer visit the distant place or person, 
and correctly describe men and scenes which, in the body, 
he never saw ? Or they would encourage the Polynesian 
belief that the ' spirit ' of the thing or person looked for is 
suspended by a god over the water, crystal, blood, ink, or 
whatever it may be. Thus, to anthropologists, the dis- 
covery of crystal-gazing as a thing widely diffused and 
still flourishing ought to be grateful, however much they 
may blame my childish credulity. I may add that I have 
no ground to suppose that crystal-gazing will ever be 
of practical service to the police or to persons who have 
lost articles of portable property. But I have no objection 
to experiments being made at Scotland Yard.' 

'The faculty of Boeing ' (anc; piotnrea' in the gloss ia tor from 
ancommon. I hove onl; met with three other persoDs besides Miss Angas, 
Iwo of them men, who had snj aucoess in ' telepalhio ' crystal -gazing. In 
ooirecting ■ revisee ' (March 16). I leam that the brother of Mr, Pembroke 
(p. 105) wrote from Cairo on Jonaar; 27. The ' scr; ' of Jiuiuiuy 33 repre- 
sented his ship in the SuBzCanal. He was, aa his lettershowB, in quarantine 
at Buez. at Moses's Wells, from JuDuarySS to Januar;36. Major Hamilton 
{pp. 109. 110), on the other hand, left Bombay, indeed, but not by sea. as ia 
the orystal-piDtnre. See Appendix C. 
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Wb have been examining caseB, savage or civilised, in 
which koowledge is believed to be acquired through no 
known channel of sense. AU such instances among 
savages, whether of the nature of clairvoyance simple, 
or by aid of gazing in a smooth surface, or in dreams, 
or in trance, or through second sight, would confirm 
if they did not originate the belief in the separable 
soul. The soul, if it is to visit distant places and 
collect information, must leave the body, it would be 
argued, and must so far be capable of leading an in- 
^pendent life. Perhaps we ought next to study cases 
of 'possession,' when knowledge is supposed to be con- 
veyed by an alien soul, ghost, spirit, or god, taking 
up its abode in a man, and speaking out of his lips. 
But it seems better first to consider the alleged super- 
normal phenomena which may have led the savage 
reasoner to believe that he was not the only owner of a 
separable soul : that other people were equally gifted. 

The sense, as of separation, which a savage dreamer 
or seer would feel after a dream or vision in which he 
visited remote places, would satisfy him that his soul, 

least, was volatile. But some experience of what 
he would take to be visits from the spirits of others, 
would be needed before he recognised that other men, 
as well as he, had the faculty of sending their souls a 
journeying. 
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Now, ordinary dreams, in which the dreamer seemed 
to Bee persons who were really remote, would siipply 
to the savage reasoner a> certain amount of affirmative 
evidence. It is part of Mr. Tylor'a contention that 
savages (like some children) are sabject to the difficulty 
which most of us may have occaBionally felt in deciding 
'Did this really happen, or did I dreana it?' Thus, 
ordinary dreams would oflfer to the early thinker some 
evidence that other men's souls could visit his, as he 
believes that his can visit them. 

But men, we may assume, were not, at the assumed 
stage of thonght, so besotted as not to take a great 
practical distinction between sleeping and waking expe- 
rience on the whole. As has been shown, the distinction 
ia made by the lowest savages of our acquaintance. One 
clear waking hallucination, on the other hand, of the 
presence of a person really absent, could not but tell more 
with the early philosopher than a score of dreams, for to 
be easily forgotten is of the essence of a dream. Savages, 
indeed, oddly enough, have hit on our theory, 'dreams 
go by contraries.' Dr. Callaway illustrates this for the 
Zulus, and Mr. Scott tor the Mang'anza. Thus they do 
discriminate between sleeping and waking. We must 
therefore examine waking hallucinations in the field of 
actual experience, and on such recent evidence as may be 
accessible. If these hallucinations agree, in a certain ratio, 
beyond what fortuitous coincidence can explain, with real 
but unknown events, then such ballucinations would greatly 
strengthen, in the mind of an early thinker, the savage 
theory that a man at a distance may, voluntarily or 
involuntarily, project his spirit on a journey, and be seen 
where he is not present. 

When Mr. Tylor wrote his book, the study of the 
occasional waking hallucinations of the sane and healthy 
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"was in its infancy. Much, indeed, had been written about 
hallucinations, but these were mainly the chronic false 
perceptions of maniacs, of drunkards, and of persons in 
bad health such as Nicolai and Mrs. A. The hallucina- 
tions of persons of genins — Jeanne d'Arc, Luther, Socrates, 
Pascal, were by Bonie attributed to lunacy in these famous 
people. Scarcely any writers before Mr. Gallon had 
recognised the occurrence of hallucinations once in a 
life, perhaps, among healthy, sober, and mentally sound 
people. If these were known to occur, they were dis- 
missed aB dreams of an unconscious sleep. This is still 
practically the hypothesis of Dr. Parish, as we shall see 
later. But in the last twenty years the infrequent 
hallucinations of the sane have been recognised by Mr, 
Galton, and discussed by Professor James, Mr. Gumey, 
Dr. Parish, and many other writers. 

Two results have followed. First, ' ghosts ' are shown to 
be, when not illusions caused by mistaking one object for 
another, then hallucinations. As these most frequently 
represent a living person who is not present, by parity of 
reason the appearance of a dead person is on the same level, 
is not a space-filling ' ghost,' but merely an hallucination. 
Such an appearance can, prima facie, suggest no reason- 
able inference aa to the continued existence of the dead. 
On the other hand, the new studies have raised the 
perhaps insoluble question, ' Do not ballucinationa of the 
sane, representing the living, coincide more frequently 
than mere luck can account for, with the death or other 
crisis of the person apparently seen ? ' It this could be 
proved, then there would seem to be a causal nexus, a 
relation o( cause and effect between the hallucination and 
the coincident crisis. That connection would be pro- 
visionally explained by some not understood action of the 
mind or brain of the person in the crisis, on that of the 
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person who has the hallucinEition. This is no new idea ; 
only the name, Telepathj', is modem. Of course, if all 
this were accepted, it would be the next step to ask 
whether hallucinations representing the dead show any 
signs of being caused by some action on the side of the 
departed. That is a. topic on which the little that we 
have to say must be said later. 

In the meantime the reader who has persevered bo far 
is apt to go no further. The prejudice against ' wraiths " 
and ' ghosts ' is very strong ; but, then, our innocent 
phantasms are neither (as we understand their nature) 
ghoBts nor wraiths. Kant broke the edges of his meta- 
physical tools against, not these phantasms, but the logically 
inconceivable entities which were at once material and 
non. material, at once ' spii'itual ' and ' space-filling.' There 
is no such difficulty about hallucinations, which, whatever 
else may be said about them, are familiar facts of experience. 
The only real objections are the statements that hallucina- 
tions are always morbid (which is no longer the universal 
belief of physiologists and psychologists), and that the 
alleged coincidences of a phantasm of a person with the 
unknown death of that person at a distance are ' pure 
flukes.' That is the question to which we recur later. 

In the meantime, the defenders of the theory, that there 
is some not understood connection of cause and effect 
between the death or other crisis at one end and the per- 
ception representing the person affected by the crisis at 
the other end, point out that such hallucinations, or other 
effects on the percipient, exist in a regular rising scale of 
potency and perceptibility. Suppose that ' A'e ' death in 
Yorkshire is to affect the consciousness of ' B ' in Surrey 
before he knows anything about the fact (suppose it for the 
sake of argument), then the effect may take place (1) on 
' B'b ' emotions, producing a vague malaise and gloom ; 
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<'2) on his motor nerves, urging him to some act ; (3) or 
may translate itself into bis senses, as a touch felt, a voice 
heard, a figure seen ; or (4) may render itself as a phrase 
or an idea. 

Of these, (1) the emotional effect is, of course, the 
vagnest. We may all have had a sudden fit of gloom 
which we could not explain. People rarely act on such 
impressions, and, when they do, are often WTong. Thus a 
friend of my own was suddenly so overwhelmed, at golf, 
with inexplicable misery (though winning his match) that 
he apologised to his opponent and walked home from the 
ninth hole. Nothing was wrong at home. Probably 
.some real ground of apprehension had obscurely occurred 
to his mind and expressed itself in his emotion. 

■ But one may illnstrate what did look like a coincidence 

by the experience of the same friend. He inhabited, as a 
yoong married man, a flat in a house belonging to an 
^ acquaintance. The hall was covered by a kind of glass 
roof, over part of its extent. He was staying in the 
^^ -country with his wife, and as they travelled home the 
^^L lady was beset with an irresistible conviction that some- 
^B thing terrible had occurred, not to her children. On 
^^ reaching their house they found that one of their maids 
had fallen through the glass roof and killed herself. They 
also learned that the girl's sister had arrived at the house, 
immediately after the accident, explaining that she was 
driven to come by a sense that something dreadful had 
happened. The lawyer, too, who represented the owner of 

I the house, had appeared, uneuiumoned, from a conviction, 
which he could not resist, that for some reason unknown 
he was wanted there.' Here, then, was not an hallucina- 
tion, but an emotional effect simultaneously reaching the 



' The ladf, her husband, and the lawyer, all known to me 
«tory in writing ; the servant's aibter ime been lost sight ol. 
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consciouBDess of three persons, and coinciding with an 
unknown crisis.' 

GaseB in which a person (eels urged to an act (2) are 
also recorded. Indeed, the lawyer's in our anecdote is such 
an instance. Not to trouble ourselves (3) with ' voices,' 
hallucinations of sight, coinciding with a distant unknown 
crisis, are traced from a mere feeling that somebody is in 
the room, followed by a mental, or mind's eye picture of 
a person dying at a distance, up to a kind of ' vision ' of a 
person or scene, and so on to hallucinations appealing, at 
once, to touch, sight, and hearing. As some hundreds of 
these narratives of coincidental hailucinations in every 
degree have been collected from witnesses at first hand, 
often personally known, and usually personally cross- 
questioned, by the student, it is difficult to deny that there- 
is & prima facie case for inquiry.* 

There is here no question of ' spirits,' with all their 
phjrsical and metaphysical difficulties. Nor is there any 
desire to shirk the fact that many ' presentiments ' and 
hallucinations of the sane coincide with no ascertainable 
fact. We only provisionally posit the possibility of £in 
influence, in its nature unknown, of one mind on another 
at a distance, such influence translating itself into an 
hallucination. An inquiry into this subject, in the ethno- 
graphic and modem fields, may be new but involves na 
' superstition.' 

We now return to Mr. Tylor, who treats of hallucina- 
tions among other experiences which led early savage 
thinkers to believe in ghosts or separable souls, the origin 
of religion. 



:g Ihree other 



I Froceedingt, 3.P.R., ii. 122, liS. Two othsTB 
James and Mr. J. Neville Moskeljnc ot tha 



ue oOered by M 
Egjpt'ftE Hall. 

' See ' PhantasmH at the Living ' and ' A Theory o( Apparitions, 
Proceedings, B,F.B,, vol. ii,. by Meaara, Gurnej and Mjere. 
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As to the causes of hallucinatioiis in general, Mr. Tylor 
bae something to say, bat it is nothing systematic. 
' Sickness, exhaustion, and excitement ' cause savages to 
behold 'human spectres,' in 'the objective reality' of 
which they believe. But if an educated modem, not sick, 
nor exhausted, nor excited, has an hallucination of a friend's 
presence, he, too, believes that it is ' objective,' is his 
friend in Beah and blood, till he finds out hia mistake, by 
examination or reflection. As Professor William James 
remarks, in his ' Principles of Psychology," such solitary 
hallucinations of the sane and healthy, once in a life-time, 
are difficult to account for, and are by no means rare. 
' Sometimes,' Mr. Tylot observes, ' the phantom has the 
characteristic quality of not being visible to all of an 
assembled company,' and he adds ' to assert or imply that 
they are visible sometimes, and to some persons, but not 
always, or to everyone, is to lay down an explanation of 
facts which is not, indeed, our usual modem explanation, 
but which is a perfectly rational and intelligible product 
of early science,' 

It is, indeed, nor has later science produced any 
rational and intelligible explanation of collective hallacina> 
tioiis, shared by several persons at once, and perhaps not 
perceived by others who are present. Mr. Tylor, it is 
true, asserts that ' in civilised countries a rumour of some 
one having seen a phantom is enough to bring a sight of 
it to others whose minds are in a properly receptive 
Btate.' But this is arguing in a circle. What is 'a 
properly receptive state ' ? It illness, overwork, ' ex- 
pectant attention,' make ' a properly receptive state,' I 
should have seen several phantoms in several ' haunted 
houses.' But the only thing of the sort I ever 
Baw occurred when I was thinking of nothing less, 
when I was in good health, and when I did not know 
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(nor did I learn till long after) that it was the right and 
□Biial phantom to see. Mr. Podmore remarks that various 
members of the Psychical Society have sojourned in 
various ' haimted houses,' ' some of them in a state of 
expectancy and nervous excitement,' which never caused 
them to see phantoms, for they saw none.' 

Mr. Tylor treats of waking hallucinations in much the 
same manner as he deals with ' travelling clairvoyance.' 
He does not study them ' in the field of experience.' He 
is not concerned with the truth of the facts, important as 
we think it would be, but with his theory that hallucina- 
tions, among other causes, would naturally give rise to 
the belief in spirits, and thus to the early philosophy 
of Animism. Now, certainly, the hallucination of a 
person's presence, say at the moment of his death at a 
distance, would suggest to a savage that something of the 
dying man's, something symbolised in the word ' shadow,' 
or 'breath' (spiritus), had come to say farewell. The 
modem ' spiritualistic ' theory, again, that the dead man's 
' spirit ' is actually present to the percipient, in space, 
corresponds to, and is derived from, the animistic philo- 
sophy of the savage. But we may believe in such ' death- 
wraiths,' or hallucinatory appearances of the dying, with- 
out being either savages or spiritualists. We may believe 
without pretending to explain, or we may advance the 
theory of 'Telepathy,' Hegel's 'magical tie,' according to 
which the distant mind somehow impresses itself, in a 
more or less perfect hallucination, on the mind of the 
person who perceives the wraith. If this be so, or even 
if no explanation be offered, the truth of the stories of 
coincidental apparitions becomes important, as pointing 
to a new region of psychical inquiry. Then the evidence 
of savages as to hallucinations of their own, coincident 
' StucUci in Fiychical Sesearch, p. 383. 
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with the death of their absent friends, will confinn, 
quantum valeat, the evidence of many modem observers 
in all ranks of life, and all degrees of caltnre, from Lord 
Brongham to an old norse.' 

As to hallncinations coincident with the death of the 
person apparently seen, Mr. Tylorsaya : ' Narratives of this 
cl^is I can here only specify without argning on them, 
they are abmidantly in circulation.' ' Now, the modem 
haUncinations themselves can scarcely, perhaps, be called 
' snrvivalfi from savagery,' though the opinion that an 
hallucination of a person must be his ' spirit ' is really 
finch a survival. It is with that opinion, with Animism in 
its hallacinatory origins, that Mr. Tylor is concerned, not i 
with the hallucinations themselves or with the evidence 
for their veridical existence. 

Mr. Tylor gives three anecdotes, narrated to him, in 
two cases, by the seers, of phantasms of the living beheld 
by them (and in one case by a companion also) when the 
real person was dying at a distance. He adds : ' My own 
view is that nothing but dreams and visions could have 
ever put into men's minds such an idea as that of souls 
being ethereal images of bodies.' * The idea may be per- 
fectly erroneous ; but if the occurrence of such coincidental 
appearances as Mr. Tylor tells us about could be shown 
to be too frequent for mere chance to produce, then there 
■would be a presumption in favour of some unknown 

' TfaiB, tX least, Beems ta mjeelf a not illogical argument. Hi. Leaf 
llaa argaed on the other aide, that ' Carwliiism may have done something 
(or Totemigm, b; proTing the exietence of a great monkey kinship. Bnt 
Totemism can hardly be quoted as evidsnoe for Darwinism.' True, bat 
Danrinism and Totemism are matters of opinion, not lactB ol personal 
experience. To a believer in coincidental hallucination a, at least, the 
alleged parallel eiperiences of savages mnst yield gome conGrmation to biB 
own. Sis belief, he thinks, is warranted by bDman eiperience. On what 
does be BUppose that the belief of the savage is based ? Do Tits eiperiencs 
«nd their belief eoinoide by pare ohanoe? 

' Prim. Cult. x. 449. ■ Ibid. i. ISO. 
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faculties in our nature — a. proper theme for anthro- 
pology. 

The hallucinations oE which we hear most are those 
in which a person sees the phantom of another person, 
who, unknown to him, is in or near the hour of death. 
Mr. Tylor, in addition to his three instances in civilised 
life, alludes to one in savage life, with references to other 
cases.' We turn to his savage instance, offering it at full 
length from the original.' 

' Among the Maoris ' (says Mr. Shortland) ' it is always 
ominous to see the figure of an absent person. If the 
figure is very shadowy, and its face is not seen, death, 
although he may ere long be expected, has not seized his 
prey. If the face of the absent person is seen, the omen 
forewarns the beholder that he is already dead.' 

The following statement is from the mouth of an eye- 
witness : 

' A party of natives left their village, with the inten- 
tion of being absent some time, on a pig-hunting 
expedition. One night, while they were seated in the 
open air aroimd a blazing fire, the figure of a relative 
who had been left ill at home was seen to approach. 
The apparition appeared to two of the party only, and 
vanished immediately on their making an exclamation 
of surprise. When they returned to the village they 
inquired for the sick man, and then learnt that he had 
died about the time he was said to have been seen.' 

I now give Maori cases, communicated to me by 
Mr. Tregear, F.R.G.S., author of a ' Maori Comparative 
Dictionary.' 

A very intelligent Maori chief said to me, ' I have 
seen but two ghosts. I was a boy at school in Auckland, 
and one morning was asleep in bed when I found myself 
aroused by some one shaking me by the shoulder, I 
looked up, and saw bending over me the well-known form 
of my uncle, whom I supposed to be at the Bay of 

' JViin. Cull. Tol. i. p. 460. 

' From Shortland'B Tradiliotu 0/ New Zealand, p. 140. 
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Islands. I spoke to him, bat the form became dim and 
TSJiished. The next mail brought me the newe of his 
de&th. Years passed away, and I saw no ghost or spirit^ 
not even when my father and mother died, and I was 
absent in each case. Then one day I was sitting reading, 
when a dark shadow fell across my book. I looked np, 
and saw a man standing between me and the window. 
His back was tamed towards me. I saw from his figure 
that he was a Maori, and I called out to him, "Ob 
friend ! " He turnud round, and I saw my other unclCr 
Ihaka. The form faded away as the other had done. 
I had not expected to hear of my uncle's death, for I had 
seen him hale and strong a few hours before. However, 
he had gone into the house of a missionary, and he (with 
several white people) was poisoned by eating of a pie 
made from tinned meat, the tin having been opened and 
the meat left in it all night. That is all I myself bad 
seen of spirits.' 

One more Maori example may be offered : ' 
From Mr, Francis Dart Fenton, formerly in the 
Native Department of the Government, Auckland, New 
Zealand. He gave the account in writing to his friend, 
Captain J. H. Crosse, of Monkstown, Cork, from whom 
we received it. In 1852, when the incident occurred, 
Mr. Fenton was ' engaged in forming a settlement on the 
banks of the Waikato.' 

' March 25, 1860. 
' Two sawyers, Frank Philps and Jack MulhoUaud, 
were engaged cutting timber for the Bev. K. Maunsell at 
the mouth of the Awaroa creek — a very lonely place, a 
vast swamp, no people within miles of them. As usual, 
they had a Maori with them to assist in felhng trees. He 
came from Tihorewam. a village on the other side of the 
river, about six miles otf. As Frank and the native were 
cross-cutting a tree, the native stopped suddenly, and said. 
"What are you come for?" looking in the direction of 
Frank, Frank replied, "What do you mean?" He 
said, " I am not speaking to you ; I am speaking to ray 
Iwother." Frank said, "Where is he?" The native 
replied, "Behind you. What do you want?" (to the 

■ Ganie; and Myora, ' Phsiitaflms at the Living,' vol. ii. ch. v. p. 657. 
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other Maori). Frank looked round and saw nobody. The 
native no longer saw anyone, but laid down the saw and 
said, " I shall go across the river ; my brother is dead." 

' Frank laughed at him, and reminded him that he 
had left him quite well on Sunday (five days before), and 
there had been no communication since. The Maori 
spoke no more, but got into his canoe and pulled across. 
When he arrived at the landing-place, he met people 
coining to fetch him. His brother had just died. I knew 
him well.' 

In answer to inquiries as to his authority for this 
narrative, Mr. Fenton writes : 



'1 knew all the parties concerned well, and it is quite 
true, valeat quantv/m, as the lawyers say. Incidents of 
this sort are not infrequent among the Maoris. 

'F. D. Fenton, 

' Late Chief Judge, Native Ltuo-Courl of S.Z,' 
Here is a somewhat analogous example from Tierra 
del Fuego: 

' Jemmy Button was very superstitious ' (says Admiral 
Fitzroy, speaking of a Fuegian brought to England). 
' While at sea, on board the " Beagle," he said one morning 
to Mr. Bynoe that in the night some man came to the 
side of his hammock and whispered in his ear that his 
father was dead. He fully beheved that such was the 
case,' and he was perfectly right. . . . 'He reminded 
Bennett of the dream.' ' 

Mr. Darwin also mentions this case, a coincidental audi- 
tory hallucination. 

I have found no other savage cases quite to the point. 
This is, undeniably, ' a puir show for Kirkintilloch,' a 
meagre collection of savage death- wraiths, but it may be 
so meagre by reason of want of research, or of lack of 
records, travellers usually pooh-poohing the benighted I 
superstitions of the heathen, or fearing to seem super- 

' The • Adventure' and ■ BcagU,' iji. IBl, of. 301. 
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stitioas if they chronicle instances. However few the 
instances, they are, undeniably, exact parallels to those 
lecfffded in civilised life. 

In filling up the lacuna in Mr. Tyler's anthropological 
work, in asking questions as to the proportion between 
phantasms of the living which coincide with a crisis in the 
experience of the person seen, and those which do not, it 
is obviously necessary to reject all evidence of people who 
were ill, or anxious, or overworked, or in poignant grief at 
the time of the hallucination. It will be seen later that 
neither grief nor amatory passion (dominating the associa- 
tion of our ideas as they do) beget many phantasms. Our 
business, however, is vrith the false perceptions of persons 
trostworthy, as far as we know, sane, healthy, not usually 
visionary, and in an unperturbed state of mind. 

There remains a normal cause of subjective hallucina- 
tions, expectancy. This appears to be a real cause of 
hallucination or, at least, of illusion. Waiting for the sound 
of a carriage you may hear it often before it comes, you 
taking other sounds for that which you desire. Again, in 
an inquiry embracing 17,000 people, the 8.P.B. collected 
thirteen cases of an hallucinatory appearance of one person 
to another who was ezpecting his arrival. Once more, it 
is very conceivable that a trifle, the accidental opening of 
a door, a noise of a familiar kind in an unfamiliar place, 
may touch the brain into originating an hallucination of a 
person passing through the door, or of the place where the 
sound now heard used once to be familiar. Expectancy, 
again, and nervousness, might doubtless cause an hallucina- 
tion to a person who felt uncomfortable in a house with a 
name to be ' haunted,' though, as we have seen, the effect 
is far less common than the cause. All these sorts of 
causes are undoubtedly more apt to be prevalent among 
superstitious savages than among educated Europeans 
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And it stands to reason that savages, where one man 
' thinks he sees something,' will be readier than we are to 
think they * see something ' too. Yet collective hallucina- 
tions, which are shared by several persona at once, are 
especially puzzling. Even if they occur when all are in a 
strained condition of expectancy, it is odd that all see 
them in tke same way.' Examples will occor later. 
When there is no excitement, the mystery is increased. 
We may note that, among the expectant multitudes who 
looked on while Bemadette was viewing the Blessed 
Virgin at Lourdes, not one person, however superstitious 
or hysterical, pretended to share the vision. Again, only 
one person, and he on doubtful evidence, is asserted to have 
shared, once, the visions of Jeanne d' Arc. In both cases all 
the conditions said to produce collective hallucination 
were present in the highest degree. Yet no collective 
hallucination occurred. 

Narratives about hallucinations coincident with 
_death, narratives well attested, are abundant in modern 
times, so abundant that one need only refer the curious to 
Messrs. Gumey and Myers's two large volumes, ' Phantasms 
of the Living,' and to the S.P.R. ' Report of Census of 
Hallucinations' (1894). Mr. Tylor says : 'The spiritual- 
istic theory specially insists on cases of apparitions, where 
the person's death corresponds more or less nearly with 
the time when some friend perceives his phantom.' 
But visionaries, he remarks truly, often see phantoms of 
living persons when nothing occurs. That is the case, 
and the question arises whether more such phantoms 
are viewed (no( by ' visionaries '} in connection with the 
death or other crisis of the person whose hallucinatory 
appearance is perceived, than ought to occur, if there be 
no connection of some unknown cause between deaths and 
' It will, of coarse, be said that they worked their stories into contomiity. 
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appearances. As Mr. Tylor observes, 'Man, as yet in a low 
intellectoal condition, came to as&ociate in thought those 
things which he fonnd by experience to be connected 
in tact." ' Did early man, then, find in experience that 
apparitions of his friends were ' connected in fact ' with 
their deaths ? And, if so, was that discovered connection 
in fact the origin of his belief that an hallucinatory appear- 
ance of an absent person sometimes announced hia death ? 
Th&t the belief exists in New Zealand we saw, and find 
confirmed by this instance, one of ' many such relations,' 
Bays the author. A Maori chief was long absent on the 
war-path. One day he entered his wife's hat, and sat mute 
by the hearth. She ran to bring witnesses, but on her 
return the phantasm was no longer visible. The woman 
60on afterwards married again. Her husband then re* 
turned in perfect health, and pardoned the lady, as she 
had acted on what, to a Maori mind, seemed good legal 
evidence of his decease. Of conrse, even if she fabled, the 
story is evidence to the existence of the belief.' 

What, then, is the cause of the belief that a phantom 
of a man is a token of his death? On the theory of 
savage philosophy, as explained by Mr. Tylor himself, a 
man's soul may leave his body and become visible to 
others, not at death only, but on many other occasions, 
in dream, trance, lethargy. All these are much more 
freqnent conditions, in every man's career, than the fact 
of dying. Why, then, is the phantasm supposed by savages 
to annomice death ? Is it because, in a sufficient ratio of 
cases to provoke remark, early man has found the ap- 
pearance and the death to be ' things connected in fact ' ? 

I give an instance in which the philosophy of savages 
would lead them not to connect a phantasm of a living 
man with his death. 
' Print. Cult. i. 1 16. ' Potack's Maimers of tJie New Zfalanden, i. 368. 
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anawerB as to coincidental bailucinations is just & speci- 
men of these odd things. 

Other objections are put forward by teachers of popular 
science who have not examined — or, having examined, 
misreport — the results of the Census in detail. I may give 
an example of their method. 

Mr. Edward Clodd is the author of several handbooks 
of science—' The Story of Creation,' ' A Manual of 
Evolution,' and others. Now, in a signed review of a 
book, a critique published in 'The Sketch' (October 13. 
1897), Mr, Clodd wrote about the Census : ' Thousands 
of persons were asked whether they had ever seen appa- 
ritions, and out of these some hundreds, mostly un- 
intelligent foreigners, replied in the affirmative. Some 
eight or ten of the number — envied mortals — had seen 
"angels," but the majority, like the American in the 
mongoose story, had seen only " snakes." ... In weigh- 
ing evidence we have to take into account the competency 
as well as the integrity of the witnesses.' Mr. Clodd 
has most frankly and good-humouredly acknowledged 
the erroneousness of his remark. Otherwise we might 
ask : Does Mr. Clodd prefer to be considered not 
' competent ' or not ' veracious ' ? He cannot bo both on 
this occasion, for his signed and published remarks were 
absolutely inficcnrate. First, thousands of persons were 
not asked ' whether they had seen apparitions.' They 
were asked: 'Have you ever, when believing yourself 
to be perfectly awake, had a vivid impression of seeing, 
or being touched by a living being or inanimate object, 
or of hearing a. voice ; which impression, so far as you 
could discover, was not due to any external physical 
cause ? " Secondly, it is not the fact that ' some hun- 
dreds, mosily unintelligent foreigners, replied in the 
aflSrmative.' Of English-speaking men and women. 
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1,499 answered the qaestion quoted above in the affirma- 
tive. Of foreigners (naturally 'tinintelligent '), 185 re- 
turned affirmative answers. Thirdly, when Mr. Clodd 
says, ' The majority had seen only " snakes," ' it is not 
easy to know what precise sense ' snakes ' bears in the 
terminology of popular science. If Mr. Clodd means, 
by ' snakes,' fantastic hallucinations of animals, these 
amounted to 25, as against 830 representing human 
forms of persons recognised, unrecognised, living or dead. 
But, if by ' snakes ' Mr. Clodd means purely subiective 
hallucinations, not known to coincide with any event — and 
this is his meaning — his statement agrees with that of the 
Census. His observations, of course, were purely accidental 
errors. I 

The number of hallucinations representing living or 
dying recognised persons in the answers received, was 
352. Of first-hand cases, in which coincidence of the 
hallucination with the death of the person apparently 
seen was affirmed, there were 80, of which 26 are given. 

The non-coincidental hallucinations were multiplied by 
four, to allow for f orgetfulness of ' misses,' The results being 
compared, it was decided that the hallucinations collected 
coincided with death 440 more often than ought to be the 
case by the law of probabihties. Therefore there was 
proof, or presumption, in favour of some relation of cause 
and effect between A's death and B's hallucination. 

If we were to attack the opinion of the Committee on 
Hallucinations, that ' Between deaths and apparitions of 
the dying a connection exists which is not due to chance 
alone,' the assault should be made not only on the 
method, but on the details. The events were never of 
very recent, and often were of remote occurrence. The 
remoteness was less than it seems, however, as the 
questions were often answered several years before 
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the publication of the Report (1894). There was 
scarcely any docmnentary evidence, any note or letter 
written between the hallucination and the arrival of news 
of the de.atb. Such letters, the evidence alleged, had in 
some cases existed, but had been lost, burnt, eaten by 
white ants, or written on a sheet of blotting paper or the 
whitewashed wall of a barrack room. If I may judge 
by my own lifelong success in mislaying, losing, and 
casually destroying papers, from cheques to notes made 
for literary purposes, frona interesting letters of friends to 
the manuscripts of novehsts, or if I may judge by Sir 
Walter Scott's triumphs of the same kind, I should not 
think much of the disappearance of documentary evidence 
to death-wraiths. Nobody supposed, when these notes 
were written, that Science would ask for their production ; 
and even if people had guessed at this, it is human to lose 
or destroy old papers. 

The remoteness of the occurrences is more remark- 
able, for, if these things happen, why were so few recent 
cases discovered? Again, the seers were sometimes 
, under anxiety, though such cases were excluded from 
the final computation : they frequently knew that the 
' person seen was in bad health : they were often very 
f familiar with his personal aspect. Now what are called 
' subjective hallucinations,' non-coincidental hallucina- 
tions, usnally represent persons very familiar to us, 
persons much in our minds. I know seven cases in which 
I such hallucinations occurred. 1, 2, of husband to wife ; 
I 3, son to mother ; 4, brother to sister ; 5, sister to sister ; 
6, cOQsin (living in the same house) to cousin ; 7, friend 
I (living a mile away) to two friends. In no case was there 
I a death-coincidence. Only in case 4 was there any kind 
I of coincidence, the brother having intended to do (un- 
[ known to the sister) what he was seen doing — driving in & 
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dog-cart with a lady. But he had not driven. We catmot, 
of coarse, Throve that these seven cases were not telepathic, 
but there is no proof that they were. Now most of the 
coincidental cases, on which the Committee relied as their 
choicest examples, represented persons familiarly known to 
the aeers. This looks as if they were casual ; but, of course, 
if telepathy does exist, it is most likely (as Hegel nays) to 
exist between kinsfolk and friends.' 

The dates might be fresher I 

In case 1, percipient knew that his aunt in England 
(he being in Australia) was not verj' well. No anxiety. 

2. Casual acquaintance. No anxiety. Case of acci- 
dent or suicide. 

3. A.cquaintaQce who feared to die in childbed, and 
did. Percipient not much interested, nor at ail anxious. 

4. Father in England to son in India. No anxiety. 

5. Uncle to niece. Sudden death. No anxiety. No 
knowledge of illness. 

6. Brother-in-law to sister-in-law, and her maid. No 
anxiety reported. Russian. 

7. Father to son. No anxiety reported. Russian. 

8. Friend to friend. No knowledge of illness or 
anxiety reported. 

9. Grandmother ito grandson. No anxiety. No know- 
ledge of illness. 

10. Casual acquaintance, to seven people, and appa- 
rently to a dog. Ilhiess known. Russian. 

11. Step-brother to step-brother. No anxiety. No 
knowledge of illness, 

12. Friend to friend. No anxiety or knowledge of 
illness. 

cues, we find, In 1894, these dates at reported 
5 twentj-eight ciiaea; 1890, 1882, 1879, 1876, 18G3, 1861. 
ISeS, 1865, 18S1, 18S0, 1878, 1874. 1869, 1869, 1846, 1887, 1881. 1877, 
1874, 1873. 1860 (?}. 1864 (?), 186S. 1S30 (7 1). 1367, 1862. 1888, 1879. 
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13. Casual acquaintance. No anxiety. 

14. Aunt to nephew and to his wife. Illness known. 
"No anxiety. 

15. Sister to brother. Illness known. No anxiety. 

16. Father to dangbter. No knowledge of illness. 
No anxiety. 

17. Father to son. Much anxiety. (Uncounted.) 

18. Sister to sister. Illness known. ■ No immediate 
danger ' surmised. 

19. Father to son. Much anxiety. Russian. (Un- 
counted.) 

20. Friend to friend. Illness known. Percipient had 
been nursing patient. Brazilian. (Very bad case !) 

21. Friend to friend. Illness known. No anxiety. 

22. Brother to brother. Illness known. No anxiety. 

23. Gtrandlather to grand-daughter. Illness known. 
No pressing anxiety. 

24. Grandfather to grandson. Illness known. No 
anxiety. 

25. Father's hand. Illness chronic. No anxiety. 
Percipient a daughter. Russian. 

26. Husband to wife. Anxiety in time of war. 

27. Brother to sister. Slightly anxious from receiving 
no letter. 

28. Friend to friend. No anxiety. 

Anxiety is only reported, or to be surmised, in two or 
three cases. In a dozen the existence of illness was known. 
It may therefore be argued, adversely, that in the selected 
coincidental hallucinations, the persons seen were in the 
class most usually beheld in no n -coincidental and, probably, 
purely subjective hallucinations representing real persons ; 
sIbO) that knowledge of their illness, even when no anxiety 
existed, kept them in some cases before the mind ; also, 
that several cases are foreign, and that ' most foreigners 
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are fools.' On the other hand, aQ'ection, familiarity, and 
knowledge of itlness had not produced hallucinations even 
in the case of these percipients, till within the twelve 
hours (often much less) of the event of death. 

It would have been desirable, of course, to publish all 
the jion-coincidentftl cases, and show how far, in these not 
veridical cases, the recognised phantasms were those of 
kindred, dear friends, known to be ill, and subjects of 
anxiety.' 

The Census, in fact, does contain a chapter on ' Mental 
and Nervous Conditions in connection with Halluciuations,' 
such as anxiety, grief, and overwork. Do these produce, 
or probably produce, many empty hallucinations not co- 
incident with death or any great crisis ? If they do, then 
all cases in which a coincidental hallucination occurred 
to a person in anxiety, or overstrained, will seem to be^ 
probably, fortuitous coincidences like the others. All 
percipients, of all sorts of hallucinations, hits or misses, 
were asked if they were in grief or anxiety. Now, out 
of 1,622 cases of hallucination of all known kinds 
(coincidental or not), mental strain was reported in 
220 instances ; of which 131 were cases of grief about 
known deaths or anxiety. These mental conditions, there- 
fore, occur only in twelve per cent, of the instances. On 
the whole, it does not seem fair to argue that anxiety 
produces so much hallucination that it will account by 
itself for those which we have analysed as coincidental. 

The impression left on my own mind by the Census 
does not wholly agree with that of its authors. Fairly 
well persuaded of the possibility of telepathy, on other 
grounds, and even inclined to believe that it does 

■ On this point see Beparl. p. 350. Fifty phantasois out oC tlie whole 
OMulred during anxiety or preaiuiiiLble BDiietf. Of theae, thirtf-oQe 
ooinoided (within twelve boars) with tbo death of (he person apparentl; 
seen. In the rem&ining nineteen, the person seen recovered in eight cases. 
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produce coincidental hallucinationB, the evidence of the 
Census, by itself, assuredly would not convince me. We 
want better records ; we want docmuentary evidence 
recording cases before the arrival of news of the co- 
incidence. Memories are very adaptive. The authors, 
however, made a gallant effort, at the cost of much labour, 
and largely allowed for all conceivable drawbacks. 

I am, personally, illogical enough to agree with Kant, 
and to be more convinced by the cumulative weight of the 
hundreds of cases in ' Phantasms ot the Living,' in other 
sources, in my own circle of acquaintance, and even by 
the coincident traditions of European and savage peoples, 
than by the statistics of the Ceneus. The whole mass. 
Census and all, is ot very considerable weight, and there 
exist individual cases which one feels unable to dispute. 
Thus while I would never regard the hallucinatory figure 
of a friend, perceived by myself, as proof of his death, I 
would entertain some slight anxiety till I heard ot his 
well-being. 

On this topic I will offer, in a Kantian spirit, an 
anecdote of the kind which, occurring in great quantities, 
disposes the mind to a sort ot belief. It is not given as 
evidence to go to a jury, tor I only received it from the 
lipB of a very gallant and distinguished officer and V.C., 
whose own part in the affair will be described. 

This gentleman was in command ot a small British 
force in one of the remotest and least accessible of our 
dependencies, not connected by telegraph, at the time ot 
the incident, with the distant mainland. In the force was 
a particularly jolly young captain. One night he went 
to a dance, and, as the sleeping accommodation was 
exhausted, he passed the night, like a Homeric hero, on 
a couch beneath the echoing loggia. Next day, contrary 
to his wont, he was in the worst of spmts, and, after 
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moping for some time, asked leave to go a three days' 
voyage to the nearest telegraph station, His commanding 
officer, my informant, was good-natured, and gave leave. 

At the end of a week Captain returned, in his nsual 

high spirits. He now admitted that, while lying awake 
in the verandah, after the ball, he had seen a favourite 
brother of his, then in, say. Pern. He could not shake 
off the impression ; he had made the long voyage to the 
nearest telegraph station, and thence had telegraphed to 
another brother in, let us say. Hong Kong, ' Is all well 
with John ? ' He received a reply, ' All well by last 
mail,' and bo returned, relieved in mind, to his duties. 
But the next mail bringing letters from Pern brought 
news of his Peruvian brother's death on the night of the 
vision in the verandah. 

This, of course, is not offered as evidence. For evi- 
dence we need Captain 's account, his Hong Kong 

brother's account, date of the dance, official date of the 
Peruvian brother's death, and so on. But the charactn 
ef my informant indisposes me to disbehef. The names 
of places are intentionally changed, but the places were 
as remote from each other as those given in the text. 

We find ourselves able to understand the Master of 
Eavenswood's cogitations after he saw the best wraitli 
in fiction : 

' She died expressing her eager desire to see me. Can 
it be, then — can strong and earnest wishes, formed during 
the last agony of nature, survive its catastrophe, surmoont 
the awful bounds of the spiritual world, and place before 
us its inhabitants in the hues and colouring of life ? 
And why was that manifested to the eye, which could not 
unfold its tale to the ear ? ' (' Her withered lips moved 
fast, although no sound issued from them.') 'And where- 
fore should a breach be made in tlie laws of nature, yet 
its purpose remain unknown ? ' 
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The Master's reasonings are such as, in bearing similar 
anecdotes, mast have occurred to Scott. They no longer 
represent onr views. The death and apparition were 
coincidental almost to the minute : it woold be impoEsible 
to prove that life was utterly extinct, when Alice seemed 
to die, ' as the clock in the distant village tolled one, 
just before ' Bavenswood'e experience. We do not, like 
him, postulate ' a breach in the laws of nature,' only a> 
possible example of a law. The tale was not ' unfolded to 
the ear,' as the telepathic impact only affected the sense 
of eight. 

Here, perhaps, ought to follow a reply to certain 
scientific criticisms of the theory that telepathy, or the 
action of one distant mind, or brain, upon another, may be 
the canse of * coincidental hallucinations,' whether among 
savage or civilised races. But, not to delay the argument 
by controversy, the Beply to Objections has been relegated 

I to the Appendix,' 
Appendix A. 
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DEMONIACAL FOSSBSSIOtl 

Thebe is a kind of hGillucina.tion8 — namely, Phantasms 
ot the Dead — about which it seems better to say nothing 
in this place. If such phantasms are seen by savages 
when awake, they will doubtless greatly corroborate that 
boHef in the endurance of the soul after death, which 
is undeniably suggested to the early reasoner by the 
phenomena of dreaming. But, while it is easy enough 
to produce evidence to recognised phantasms of the dead 
in civilised life, it would be very difficult indeed to 
discover many good examples in what we know about 
savages. Some Fijian instances are given by Mr. Fison 
in his and Mr, Howitt's ' Kamilaroi and Kurnai.' Others 
occur in the narrative of John Tanner, a captive from 
childhood among the Bed Indians. But the circumstance, 
already noted, that an Australian lad became a wizard on 
the strength of having seen a phantasm of his dead 
mother, proves that such experiences are not common ; 
and Australian black fellows have admitted that they, for 
their part, never did see a ghost, but only heard of ghosts 
from their old men. Mr. David Leslie, previously cited, 
gives some first-hand Zulu evidence about a haunted 
wood, where the Esemkafu, or ghosts ot persons killed by 
a tyrannical chief, were heard and felt by his native 
informant ; the percipient was also pelted with stones, as 
by the European Poltergeist. The Zulu who dies com- 
monly becomes an Ihlozi, and receives his share of 
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sacrifice. The Bsemko/u. on the other hand, are disturbed 
and haunting spirit^.' 

As a role, so far as our information goes, it is not 
recognised phantasms of the dead, in waking vision, 
which corroborate the savage belief in the persistence of 
the spirit of the departed. The savage reasoner rather 
rests his faith on the alleged phenomena of noises and 
physical movements of objects apparently untouched, 
which cause so many houses in civilised society to be 
shut up, or shunned, as ' haunted.' Such disturbances 
the savage naturally ascribes to ' spirits.' Our evidence, 
therefore, for recognised phantasms of the savage dead 
is very meagre, so it is unnecessary to examine the much 
more copious civilised evidence. The facts attested may, 
of course, be theoretically explained as the result of 
telepathy from a mind no longer incarnate ; and, were 
the evidence as copious as that for coincidental hallucina- 
tions of the living, or dying, it would be of extreme 
importance. But it is not so copious, and, granting even 
that it is accurate, various explanations not involving 
anything bo distasteful to science as the action of a dis- 
camate intelligence may be, and have been, put forward. 

We torn, therefore, from a theme in which civilised 
testimony is more bulky than that derived from savage 
life, to a topic in which savage evidence is much more full 
than modem civilised records. This topic is the so-called 
Demoniacal Possession. 

In the philosophy of Animism, and in the belief of 
many peoples, savage and civilised, spirits of the dead, 
or spirits at large, can take up their homes in the bodies 
of living men. Such men, or women, are spoken of as 
' inspired,' or ' possessed.' They speak in voices not their 
own, they act in a manner alien to their natural character, 
' Ammig the Zulus, p. 130. 
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they are said to utter prophecieB, and to display knowledge 
which they could not have normally acquired, and, in 
fact, do not consciously possess, in their normal con- 
dition. All these and similar phenomena the savage 
explains by the hypothesis that an alien spirit — perhaps 
a demon, perhaps a ghost, or a god — has taken posses- 
sion of the patient. The possessed, being full of the 
spirit, delivers sermons, oracles, prophecies, and what the 
Americans call * inspiratiouEil addresses,' before he returns 
to his normal consciousness. Though many such prophets 
are conscious impostora, others are sincere. Dr. Mason 
mentions a prophet who became converted to Christianity. 
' He could not account for his former exercises, but said 
that it certainly appeared to him as though a spirit spoke, 
and he must tell what it communicated.' Dr. Mason also 
gives the following anecdote : 

' . . . Another individual had a familiar spirit that he 
-consulted and with which he conversed ; but, on hearing 
the Gospel, he professed to become converted, and had no 
more communication with his spirit. It had left him, he 
said ; it spoke to him no more. After a protracted trial 
I baptised him. I watched his case with interest, and 
for several years he led an unimpeachable Christian life ; 
but, on losing his religious zeal, and disagreeing with 
some of the church members, he removed to a distant 
village, where he could not attend the services of the 
Sabbath, and it was soon after reported that he had com- 
umnications with his familiar spirit again. I sent a 
native preacher to visit him. The man said he heard 
the voice which had conversed with him formerly, but 
it spoke very differently. Its language was exceedingly 
pleasant to hear, and produced great brokenness of heart. 
It said, " Love each other ; act righteously — act uprightly," 
with other exhortations such as he had heard from the 
teachers. An assistant was placed in the village near 
him, when the spirit left him again ; and ever since be has 
maintained the character of a consistent Christian.' ' 

' Burmah, p. 107. 
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This anecdote illustratee what is called by spiritists 
' change of control." After receiving, and deserting, Chris- 
tian doctrine, the patient again spoke tuiconaciously, but 
onder the influence of the faith which he had abandoned. 
In the same way we shall find that a modern American 
' Medtnm,' after being for a time constantly in the society 
of educated and psychological observers, obtained new 
• controls ' of a character more urbane and civilised than 
ber old ' familiar spirit.' ' 

It is admitted that the possessed sometimes display an 
doqaence which they are incapable of in their normal 
condition.' In China, possessed women, who never com- 
posed a hne of poetry in their normal lives, utter their 
thoughts in verse, and are said to give evidence of cluir- 
TOyant powers.* 

The book— Demon Possession in Chiria — of Dr. Nevius, 
(or forty years a missionary, was violently attacked by 
the medical journals of his native coantry, the United 
States. The doctor had the audacity to declare that he 
could find no better explanation of the phenomena than 
the theory of the Apostles — namely, that the patients 
were possessed. Not having the fear of man before his 
eyes, he also remarked that the current scientific explana- 
tions had the fault of not explaining anything. 

For example, * Mr. Tylor intimates that all cases of 
supposed demoniacal possession are identical with hysteria, 
delirium, and mania, and suchlike bodily and mental 
derangements.' Dr. Nevius, however, gave what he con- 
ceived to be the notes of possession, and, in his diagnosis, 
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uiB tgrcM with this r 
■ Prim. CuU. U. 131. 

' Neviua'a Denum Poasession in China, a ouriona colleetion of eiainples 
b; an AmericRji miaiionar;. The leporlg oE Ofttboiio miaflionarieH abound 
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distinguiBhed them from hysteria (whatever that may 
mean), delirimn, and mania. Nor can it honestly he 
denied that, if the special notes of possession actually 
exist, they do mark quite a distinct species of mental 
affection. Dr. Nevius then observed that, according to 
Mr. Tylor, 'scientific physicians now explain the facts on 
a difEerent principle,' but, says Dr. NevioB, 'we search in 
vain to discover what this principle is.' ' Dr. Nevins, 
who had the courage of his opinions, then consulted a 
work styled 'Nervous Derangement,' by Dr. Hammond, a 
Professor in the Medical School of the University of New 
York.* He fomid this scientific physician admitting that 
we know very little about the matter. He knew, what is 
very gratifying, that ' mind is the result of nervous action,* 
and that so-called ' possession ' is the result of ' material 
derangements of the organs or functions of the system.' 

Dr. Nevius was ready to admit this latter doctrine in 
cases of idiocy, insanity, epilepsy, and hysteria ; but then, 
said he, these are not what I call possession. The Chinese 
have names for all these maladies, ' which they ascribe to 
physical causes.' hut for possession they have a different 
name. He expected Dr. Hammond to account for the 
abnormal conditions in so-called possession, but ' he has 
hardly even attempted to do this.' Dr. Nevina next 
perused the works of Dr. Griesinger, Dr. Baelz, Professor 
William James, M. Eibot, and, generally, the literature of 
'alternating personality.' He found Mr. James profess- 
ing his conviction that the 'alternating personality' (in 
popular phrase, the demon, or familiar spirit) of Mrs. Piper 
knew a great deal about things which Mrs. Piper, in her 
normal state, did not, and could not know. Thus, after 
consulting many physicians. Dr. Nevius was none the 
better, and came back to his faith in Diabolical Possession. 

' Op. cit. p. 16 ' Pntnam, l^Sl. 
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He was therefore informed that he had written ' one of 
the most extraordinarily perverted books of the present 
day ' on the evidence of ' transparent ghost stories ' — 
which do not occur in his book. 

The attitude of Dr. Nevine cannot be called strictly 
scientific. Because pathologists and psychologists are 
anahle to explain, or give the modus of a set of pheno- 
mena, it does not follow that the devil, or a god, or a ghost, 
is in it. 

But this, of course, was precisely the natural inference 
of savages. 

Dr. Nevius catalogues the symptoms of possession 
thus: 

1. The automatic, persistent and consistent acting out 
of a new personahty, which calls himself shieng (genius) 
and calls the patient hiang to (incense burner, ' medium '). 

2. Possession of knowledge and intellectual power not 
owned by the patient (in his normal state), nor explainable 
on the pathological hypothesis. 

3. Complete change of moral character in the patient. 
Of these notes, the second would, of course, most 

confirm the savage belief that a new intelligence had 
entered into the patient. If he displayed knowledge of 
the future, or of the remote, the inference that a novel and 
wiser intelligence had taken possession of the patient's 
body would be, to the savage, irresistible. But the more 
cautious modem, even if he accepted the facts, would be 
reduced to no such extreme conclusion. He would say 
that knowledge of the remote in space, or in the past, might 
be telepathically communicated to the brain of some living 
person ; while, for knowledge of the future, he could fly, 
with Hartmann, to contact with the Absolute. 

But the question of evidence for the facta is, of course, 
the only real question. Now, in Dr. Nevius's book, this 
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evidence rests almost entirely od the written reports of 
native Christian teachers, for the Chinese were strictly 
reticent when questioned by Europeans. ' My heathen 
brother, you have a sister who is a demoniac ? ' asks the 
intelligent European. The reply of the heathen brother 
is best left in the obscurity of a remarkably difficolt and 
copious Oriental language. We are thus obliged to fall 
back on the reports of Mr. Leng and other native Christian 
teachers. They are perfectly modest and rational in style. 
We learn that Mrs. Sen, a lady in her normal state 
incapable of lyrical efforts, lisped in numbers in her 
secondary personality, and detected the circumstance that 
Mr. Leng was on his way to see her, when she could not 
have learned the fact in any normal way.' 'They are 
now crossing the stream, and will be here when the sun ia 
about go high ; ' which was correct. The other witnesses 
were examined, and corroborated.* Dr. Nevius himself 
examined Mrs. Kwo, when possessed, talking in verse, 
and, physically, limp.' 

The narratives are of this type ; the patient, on 
recovering consciousness, knows nothing of what has 
occurred ; Christian prayers are often efficacious, and 
there are many anecdotes of movements of objects 
untouched.' 

By H happy accident, as this chapter was passing 
through the press, a scientific account of a demoniac and 
his cure was published by Dr. Pierre Janet.' Dr. Janet 
has explained, with complete success, everything in the 
matter of possession, except the facts which, in the 
opinion of Dr. Nevius, were in need of explanation. 

I NeviuB. p. 33. ' Ibid. p. 35. ' Op. eit. p. 3B. 

' 8m ' Fatiahism and Spirit ualiem.' 

■ Nivrosea el Wes Fixes. Akan, Paris, 1B98. This is the Aral of % seriei 
of workB oooneoled with the Laboratoire de Fs;obologie, at tha Salpitri^re, in 
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These facts did not occur in the ca.se of the demoniac 
' exorcised ' by Dr. Janet. Thus the learned essay of 
that eminent authority would not have satished Dr. 
Nevius. The facts in which he was interested did not 
present themselves in Dr. Janet's patient, and so Dr. Janet 
does not explain them. 

The simplest plan, here, is to deny that the facts in 
which Dr. Nevius believes ever present themselves at all ; 
bat, if they ever do, Dr. Janet's explanation does not 
explain them. 

1. His patient, Achilla, did not act out a new per- 
sonality. 

2. Achille displayed no knowledge or intellectual power 
which he did not possess in his normal state. 

3. His moral character was not completely changed ; 
he was only more hypochondriacal and hysterical thEin 
usaal. 

Achille was a poor devil of a French tradesman who, 
like Captain Booth, had infringed the laws of strict 
chastity and virtue. He brooded on this till he became 
deranged, and thought that Satan had him. He was con- 
vnlsed, ansesthetic, suicidal, involuntarily blaaphemous. 
He was not ' exorcised ' by a prayer or by a command, 
bat after a long course of mental and physical treatment. 
His cure does not explain the cures in which Dr. Nevius 
believed. His case did not present the features of which 
Dr. Nevius asked science for an explanation. Dr. Janet's 
essay is the dernier cri of science, and leaves Dr. Nevius 
jnst where it found him. 

Science, therefore, can, and does, tell Dr. Nevius that 

his evidence for his facts is worthless, through the lips 

of Professor W. Eomaine Newbold, in ' Proceedings, 

' S.P.R.,' February 1898 (pp. 602-604). And the same 

1 nninber ot the same periodical shows us Dr. Hodgson 
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accepting facts Bimilar to those of Dr. Nevius, and er- 
plaining them by^possession ! (p. 406). 

Dr, Nevins's obBcrvations practically cover the whole 
field of ' possession ' in non-European peoples. But other 
examples from other areas are here included. 

A rather impressive example of possession may ba 
selected from Livingstone's ' Missionary Travels ' (p. 86). 
The adventurous Sebituane was harried by the Matabele 
is a new land of his choice. He thought of descending the 
Zambesi till he was in touch with white men ; but Tlapine, 
'who held intercourse with gods," turned his face west- 
wards. Tlapine used to retire, ' perhaps into some cave, to 
remain in a hypnotic or mesmeric state ' until the moon 
was full. Then he would return en prophete. • Stamping, 
leaping, and shooting in a peculiarly violent manner, or 
beating the ground with a cluh ' (to summon those under 
earth), ' they induce a kind of fit, and while in it pretend 
that their utterances are unknown to themselves,' as they 
probably are, when the condition in genuine. Tlapine, 
after inducing the ' possessed ' state, pointed east : ' There, 
Sebituane, I behold a fire ; shun it, it may scorch thee. 
The gods say, Go not thither ! ' Then, pointing west, 
he said, ' I see a city and a nation of black men, mefl 
of the water, their cattle are red, thine own tribe are 
perishing, thon wilt govern black men, spare thy future 
tribe.' 

8o far, mere advice ; then, 

'Thou, Bamosinii, thy village will perish utterly. If 
Mokari moves first from the village, he will perish first ;. 
and thou, Eamosinii, wilt be the last to die.' 

Then, 

' Like some bold seer in a trance, 
Seeing all his own mischance,' 

■ The gods have given other men water to drink, but 
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to me they have given bitter water. They call me away. 
I go.' ' 

Tlapine died, Mokari died, Bamosinii died, their vil- 
lage waB destroyed soon after, and bo Sebitaane wandered 
westward, not disobedient to the voice, was attacked by 
the Baloiana, conquered, and spared them. 

8uch is ' possession ' among savages. It is superfluous 
to multiply instances of this world-vs'Sde belief, so freely 
ilTostrated in the New Testament, and in trials for witch- 
craft. The scientific study of the phenomena, as Littri 
complained, ' had hardly been sketched ' forty years ago. 
In the intervening years, psychologists and hypnotists 
hftve devoted much attention to the theme of these 
'secondary personalities,' which Animism explains by the 
theory of possession. The explanations of modem philo- 
sophers' differ, and it is not our business to discuss their 
physiological and pathological ideas.' Our affair is to ask 
whether, in the field of experience, there is any evidence 
that persons thus ' possessed ' really evince knowledge 
which they could not have acquired through normal 
channels? If such evidence exists, the facts wonld 
naturally strengthen the conviction that the possessed 
person was inspired by an intelligence not his own, that 
is, by a spirit. Now it is the firm conviction of several 
men of science that a certain Mrs. Piper, an American, 
does display, in her possessed condition, knowledge which 
she could not normally acquire. The case of this lady is 
precisely on a level with that of certain savage or barbaric 
seers. Thus : ' The Fijian priest sits looking steadily at a 
whale's tooth ornament, amid dead silence. In a few minntes 

I ■ Maclfod Bhal! retara, but Haorimmon shKll never I ' 
' See B,ibot, Leg Maladifs lie la PmonitaliU; Boorni et Barot. Variatiotu 
lie taPeraonTuiUU; Janet. L'AtiUmuHiistnePaychologiqtit; Jian«e, Prindplei 
of PiyclMlofry ; M^ers, in Proccedtngs of SJ*3., 'TheHeetianiEiiiof Oenina,' 
' The SobliiniDJil Sol/.' 
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he trembles, slight twitchiugs of face aad limbe come on^t] 
which increase to strong convulsions. . . . Now the god^l 
has entered.' ' 

In China, ' the professional woman sits at a table ia.J 
contemplation, till the soul of a deceased person fronv 1 
whom communicatioii is desired enters her body and talks ] 
tljrough her to the hving. . . .' ' 

The latter account exactly describes Mrs. Piper. When | 
consulted she passes through convulsions into a trancOr 
after which she talks in a new voice, assumes a fresh i 
personality, and aflfects to be possessed by the spirit ot » I 
French doctor (who does not know French) — Dr. Phinuit. 
She then displays a varying amount of knowledge of dead 
and living people connected with her clients, who are 
usually strangers, often introduced under feigned names, 
Mrs. Piper and her husband have been watched by 
detectives, and have not been discovered in any attempts 
to procure information. She was for some months in 
England under the charge ot the S.P.E. Other ghosts, 
besides Dr. Phinuit, ghosts more civilised than he, now 
influence her, and her latest performances are said to 
exceed her former efforts.' 

Volumes of evidence about Mrs, Piper have been 
published by Dr. Hodgson, who unmasked Madame 
Blavatsky and Eusapia Paladino.' He was at first con- 
vinced that Mrs, Piper, in her condition of trance, obtains 
knowledge not otherwise and normally accessible to her. 
It was admitted that her familiar spirit guesses, attempts 
to extract infonnation from the people who sit with her, 
and tries sophistically to conceal his failures. Here follow 
the statements ot Professor James of Harvard. 



< Print. CuU. ii. 133. - DooUttle'a Chinese. J. 143 ; ti. 110, 

• Proettdings, S.PJl., pt. iitiiii, 

' Proeetdinga, S.P.E., vi. 430-6SO ; viii. 1-167 ; xiii. 234-582. 
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' The most convincing things said about my own 
immediate household were either very intimate or very 
trivia,!. Untortmiately the former thinga cannot well be 
published. Of the trivial things I have forgotten the 
greater number, but the following, rarts nantes, may 
eerve as samples of their class. She said that we bad lost 
recently a rug, and I a waistcoat. (She wrongly accused 
a person of stealing the rug, which was afterwards found 
in the house.) She told of my kilhng a grey-and-white 
cat with ether, and described how it had " spun round and 
round " before dying. She told how my New York aunt 
had written a letter to my wife, warning her against all 
mediums, and then went off on a most amusing criticism, 
full of traits vifs, of the excellent woman's character. 
{Of course, no one but my wife and I knew the existence 
of the letter in question.) She was strong on the events 
in our nursery, and gave striking advice during our first 
visit to her about the way to deal with certain " tantrums " 
of our second child — " little Billy-boy," as she called him, 
reproducing his nursery name. She told how the crib 
creaked at night, how a certain rocking-chair creaked 
myBterioualy, how my wife had heard footsteps on a stair, 
&c. &c. Insignificant as these things sound when read, 
the accumulation of them has an irresistible effect ; and I 
repeat again what I said before, that, taking everything 
that I laiow of Mrs. Piper into account, the result is to 
make me feel as absolutely certain as I am of any personal 
fact in the world that she knows things in her trances 
which she cannot possibly have heard in her waking 
state, and that the definitive philosophy of her trances 
is yet to be found. The limitations of her trance infor- 
mation, its discontinuity and fitfulness, and its apparent 
inability to develop beyond a certain point, although they 
end by arousing one's moral and human impatience with 
the phenomenon, yet are, from a scientific point of view, 
amongst its most interesting peculiarities, since where 
there are limits there are conditions, and the discovery of 
them is always the beginning of an explanation. 

' This is all I can tell you of Mrs. Piper. I wish it 
were more "scientific." 'Rnivaleat quantum! it is the 
best I can do.' 

Elsewhere Mr. James writes : 

' Mr. Hodgson and others have made prolonged study 
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of this lady's trances, and are all convinced that super- 
nonnal powers of cognition are displayed therein. They 
we, prima facie, dne to "spirit control." But the con- 
ditions are so complex that a dogmatic decision either foc- 
or against the hypothesis must as yet be postponed.' ' 

Again — 

' In the trances of this medium I cannot resist the 
conviction that knowledge appears which she has never , 
gained by the ordinary waking use of her eyes, eatSt 
and wits. 

' The trances have broken down, for my own mind, the^ 
limits of the admitted order of nature.' 

M. Paul Bourget (who is not superstitious), after I 
consulting Mrs. Piper, concludes : 

'L'esprit a des procdd^s de connaitre non soup9onn^. 
par notre analyse.' ^ 

In this treatise I may have shown ' the will to believe ' 
in an unusual degree ; but, for me, the interest of Mrs, 
Piper is purely anthropological. She exhibits a survival 
or recrudescence of savage phenomena, real or feigned, of 
convulsion and of secondary personality, and entertains 
a survival of the animistic explanation. 

Mrs, Piper's honesty and excellent character, in her 
normal condition, are vouched tor by her friends and 
observers in England and America ; nor do I impeach her 
normal character. But 'secondary personalities' have often 
more of Mr. Hyde than of Dr. Jekyll in their composition. 
It used to be admitted that, when 'possessed,' Mrs. Piper' 
would cheat when she could — that is to say, she would 
make guesses, try to worm information out of her sitter, 
describe a friend ot his, alive or dead, as ' Ed.,' who may be 
Edgar, Edmund, Edward, Edith, or anybody. She would 
shuffle, and repeat what she had picked up in a former 



' The Will to Believe, p. 314. 



■ Figcaro, Januat; 14, 1895. 
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sitting with the same person ; and the vast mftjority of her 
answers atarted from vague references to probable facts 
(as that an elderly man is an orphan), and so worked on 
to more precise statements. Professor Macalister wrote : 

' She is quite wide-awake enough all through to profit 
by suggestions. I let her see a blotch of ink on my 
finger, and she said that I was a writer. . . . Except 
the guess about my sister Helen, who is alive, there was 
not a single guess which was nearly right. Mrs. Piper is 
not oussthetic during the so-called trance, and if you ask 
my private opinion, it is that the whole thing is an 
imposture, and a poor one.' ' 

Mr. Barkworth said that, as far as his experience 
went, ' Mrs. Piper's powers are of the ordinary thought- 
reading [i.e. muscle-reading] kind, dependent on her hold 
of the visitor's hand.' Each of these gentlemen had only 
one ' sitting.' M. Paul Bourget also informed me, in 
conversation, that Mrs. Piper held his hand while she 
told the melancholy tale connected with a key in his 
posaession, and that she did not tell the story promptly 
and fluently, but very slowly and hesitatingly. Even so, 
he declared that he did not feel able to account for her 
performance. 

As these pages were passing through the press. Dr. 
Hodgson's last report on Mrs. Piper was published.' It 
is quite impossible, within the space allotted, to criticise 
tliis work. It would be necessary to examine minutely 
scores of statements, in which many facts are suppressed 
as too intimate, while others are remarkably incoherent. 
Dr. Hodgson deserves the praise of extraordinary patience 
and industry, displayed in the very distasteful task of 
watching an unfortunate lady in the vagaries of ' trance.' 
His reasonings are perfectly calm, perfectly unlmpassioned. 
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and his bia,s has not hitherto seemed to make for cre- 
dulity. We muBt, in fact, regard him as an expert in this 
branch of psychology. But he himself makes it clear 
that, in his opinion, no written reports can convey 
the impressions produced by several years of personal 
experience. The results of that experience he sums up 
in these words ; 

' At the present time I cannot profess to have any 
doubt but that the chief "communicators" to whom I 
have referred in the foregoing pages are veritably the 
personalities that they claim to be, that they have sur- 
vived the change we call death, and that they have 
directly communicated with us, whom we call living, 
through Mrs. Piper's entranced organism.' ' 

This means that Dr. Hodgson, at present, in this case, 
accepts the hypothesis of ' possession ' as understood by 
Maoris and Fijiane, Chinese and Karens. 

The published reports do not produce on me any such 
impression. As a personal matter of opinion, I am con- 
vinced that those whom I have honoured in this life 
would no more avail themselves of Mrs. Piper's ' en- 
tranced organism ' (if they had the chance) than I would 
voluntarily find myself in a ' sitting ' with that lady. 
It is unnecessary to wax eloquent on this head ; and 
the curious can consult the writings of Dr. Hodgson tor 
themselves. Meanwhile we have only to notice that an 
American ' possessed ' woman produces on a highly edu- 
cated and sceptical modem intelligence the same impres- 
sion as the Zulu ' possessed ' produce on some Zulu 
inteUigences. 

The Zulus admit ' possession ' and divination, but are 
not the most credulous of mankind. The ordinary pos- 
sessed person is usually consulted as to the disease of an 
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abfieot patient. The inquirers do not assist the diviner 
by holding his hand, but are expected to smite the ground 
violently if the guess made by the diviner is right ; gently 
if it is wrong. A sceptical Zulu, named John, having a 
shilling to expend on psychical research, smote violently 
at every guess. The diviner was hopelessly puzzled ; 
John kept his shilling, and laid it out on a much more 
meritorious exhibition of animated sticks.' 

Uguise gave Dr. Callaway an account of a female 
possessed person with whom Mrs. Piper could not compete. 
Her spirit spoke, not from her mouth, but from high in 
the roof. It gave forth a kind of questioning remarks 
which were always correct. It then reported correctly a 
number of singular circumstances, ordered some remedies 
for a diseased child, and offered to return the fee, if ample 
satisfaction was not given." 

In China and ZuluJand, as in Mrs. Piper's case, the 
spirits are fond of diagnosing and prescribing for absent 



A good example of savage possession is given in his 
travels by Captain Jonathan Carver (1763). 

Carver was waiting impatiently for the arrival of 
traders with provisions, near the Thousand Lakes. A 
priest, or jossakeed, offered to interview the Great Spirit, 
and obtain information. A large lodge was arranged, and 
the covering drawn up (which is unusual), so that what 
went on within might be observed. In the centre was a 
chest-shaped arrangement of stakes, so far apart from each 
other ' that whatever lay within them was readily to be 
discerned.' The tent was illuminated ' by a great number 
-of torches.' The priest came in, and was first wrapped in 
un elk's skin, as Highland seers were wrapped in a black 

' See ' Feliahiam.' Compare Callaway, p. 328. 
Collawii}', pp. 3G1-3T4. 
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bull's hide. Forty yards of rope made of elk'e hide were 
then coiled about him, till he ' w&a wound up like an 
Egyptian mummy.' 

I have elsewhere shown ' that this custom of binding' 
with bondfi the seer who is to be inspired, existed in 
Grseco-Egyptian Bpiritualiam, among Samoyeds, EBkimo, 
Canadian Hareskin Indians, and among Australian blacks. 

' The head, body, and limbs are wound round with 
Btringy bark cords.' '' This is an extraordinary range of 
diffusion of a ceremony apparently meaningless. Is the 
idea that, by loosing the bonds, the seer demonstrates the 
agency of spirits, after the manner of the Davenport 
Brothers ? ' But the Grteco-Egyptian medium did not 
undo the swathings of linen, in which he was rolled, like 
a mummy. They had to be unswathed for him, by others.' 
Again, a dead body, among the Australians, is corded 
up tight, as soon as the breath is out of it, if it is to be 
buried, or before being exposed on a platform, if that is 
the custom.''' Again, in the Highlands second-sight was 
thus acquired : the would-be seer ' must mn a Tedder 
(tether) of Hair, xvhich bound a corpse to the Bier, about 
bis Middle from end to end,' and then look between his 
legs till he sees a funeral cross two marches.'' The Green- 
land seer is bound ' with his head between his legs.' ^ 

Can it be possible, judging from Australia, Scotland,. 
Egypt, that the binding, as of a coi-pse or mummy, is » 
symbolical way of putting the seer on a level with the 
dead, who will then communicate with him? In three 
remote points, we find seer-binding and corpse-binding ; 

' Cocle Lane and Comvum Sense, p. 55. 
' Broogh Smjrtb. i. 475. This point is disputed, but I did n 
«nd a OASe appears in Mr. Curr'a work on the natives. 

' Prim. Cult. i. 153. ' Eusebiua, Prcep. Evang. v 

' Brough Smjtb. i. 100, 113. , 

■ Kirk, Secret Ccnnmonwealtk 16yi. ' Crantz, p. 209. 
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but we need to prove that corpses are, or have been, 
bound at the other points where the seer ie tied up— in a 
reindeer skin among the Samoyeds, an elk skin in North 
America, a bull's hide in the Highlands. 

Binding the seer is not a universal Ked Indian 
custom ; it seems to cease in Labrador, and elsewhere, 
southwards, where the prophet enters a magic lodge, 
unbound. Among the Narquapees, he sits cross-legged, 
and the lodge begins to answer questions by leaping 
about.' The Eskimo bounds, though he is tied up. 

It would be decisive, if we could find that, wherever 
the sorcerer is bound, the dead are bound also. I note 
the following examples, but the Creeks do not, I think, 
bind the magician. 

Among the Creeks, 

' The corpse is placed in a hole, with a blanket wrapped 
about it, and the legs bent under it attd tied togetiier.' ^ 

The dead Greenlanders were ' wrapped and sewed up 
in their best deer-skins.' ' 

Carver could only learn that, among the Indians he 
knew, dead bodies were ' wrapped in skins ; ' that they 
were also swathed with cords he does not allege, but he 
was not permitted to see all the ceremonies. 

My theory is, at least, plausible, for this manner of 
burying the dead, tied tightly up, with the head between 
the legs (as in the practice of Scottish and Green- 
land seers), is very old and widely diffused. Ellis 
says, of the Tahitians, ' the body of the dead man 
. placed in a sitting posture, with the knees 
elevated, the /ace pressed down bettoeen the knees, . . . 

' Pire Arnaud, in Hind's Labrador, ii. 102. 

■ Major Sw&Q, 1791, official letter od the Creek Indiana, Schoolcraft, 
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and the whole body tied with cord or cinet, wound 
repeatedly round.' ' 

The binding may originally have been meant to 
keep the corpse, or ghoet, from ' walking.' I do not 
know that Tahitian prophets were ever tied ap, to await 
inspiration. But I submit that the frequency of the 
savage form of burial with the corpse tied up, or swathed, 
sometimes with the head between the legs ; and the 
recurrence of the savage practice of similarly binding the 
sorcerer, probably points to a purpose of introducing the 
seer to the society of the dead. The custom, as applied to 
prophets, might survive, even where the burial rite had 
altered, or cannot be ascertained, and might survive, for 
corpses, where it had gone out of use, for seers. The 
Scotch used to justify their practice of putting the head 
between the knees when, bound with a corpse's hair 
tether, they learned to be second-sighted, by what Elijah 
did. The prophet, on the peak of Carmel, 'cast himself 
down upon the earth, and put his face between his knees.'' 
But the cases are not analogous. Elijah had been hearing 
a premonitory ' sound of abundance of rain ' in a cloudless 
sky. He was probably engaged in prayer, not in prophecy. 
Kirk, by the way, notes that if the wind changes, 
while the Scottish seer is bound, he is in peril of his life. 
So children are told, in Scotland, that, if the wind changes 
while they are making faces, the grimace will be perma- 
nent. The seer will, in the same way, become what he 
pretends to be, a corpse. 

This desertion of Carver's tale may be pardoned for 
the curiosity of the topic. He goes on : 

' Being thus bound np like an Egyptian mummy ' 
(Carver unconsciously making my point), 'the seer was 
lifted into the chest-like enclosure. I could now also , 

' Polynetian Bescarehes. i. 519. ' 1 Kings »vlii. 4 
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discern him ae plain as I had ever done, and I took care 
not to turn my eyes away a moment ' — in which effort he 
probably failed. 

The priest now began to mutter, and finally spoke 
in a mixed jargon of scarcely intelligible dialects. He 
now yelled, prayed, and foamed at the mouth, till in 
about three quarters of an hour he was exhausted and 
speechlesB. 'But in an instant he sprang upon bis feet, 
notwithstanding at the time he was put in it appeared 
impossible for him to move either his legs or arms, and 
shaking off his covering, as quick as if the bsinds with 
which it had been bound were burst asunder," he pro- 
phesied. The Great Spirit did not say when the traders 
would arrive, but, just after high noon, next day, a canoe 
would arrive, and the people in it would tell when the 
traders were to appear. 

Next day, just after high noon, a canoe came round a 
point of land about a league away, and the men in it, who 
had met the traders, said they would come in two days, 
which they did. Carver, professing freedom from any 
tincture of credulity, leaves us ' to draw what conclusions 
we please.' 

The natural inference is 'private information,' about 
which the only difficulty is that Carver, who knew the 
topography and the chances of a secret messenger arriving 
to prompt the Jossakeed, does not allude to this theory.' 
He seems to think such successes not uncommon. 

All that psychology can teach anthropology, on this 
whole topic of 'possession,' is that secondary or alter- 
nating personalities are facts in reruvi natura, that the 
man or woman in one personality may have no conscious 
memory of what was done or said in the other, and that 
cases of knowledge said to be supemormally gained in the 
secondary state are worth inquiring about, If there be a 
chance of getting good evidence, 

A tew fairly respectable savage instances are given 
in Dr. Gibier's ' Le Fakirisme Occidental ' and in Mr. 

< Carver, pp. 123, 1S4. 
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Mfuming's ' Old New Zealand ; ' but, while modem 
•civilised parallels depend on the solitary case of Mrs. 
Piper (for no other case has been well observed), no 
affirmative conclusion can be drawn from Chinese, Maori, 
2nlu, or Bed Indian practice. 



VIII 

FETISHISM AND SPIRITUALISM 

It has been shown how the doctrine of soule wat 
according to the anthropological theory. The hypothesis 
as to how souls of the dead were later elevated to the rank 
of gods, or supplied models after which such gods might 
be inventively fashioned, will be criticised in a later 
chapter. Here it must suffice to say that the conception 
of a separable surviving soul of a dead man was not only / 
not essential to the savage's idea of his supreme god, as it 
seems to me, but would have, been wholly incansistent 
with that conception, There exist, however, numeroos 
forms of savage rehgion in addition to the creed in a 
Supreme Being, and these contribute their streams to the 
ocean of faith. Thus among the kinds of belief which 
served in the development of Polytheism, was Fetishism, 
itself an adaptation and extension of the idea of separable 
souls. In this regard, like ancestor-worship, it differs 
from the belief in a Supreme Being, which, as we shall try 
to demonstrate, is not derived from the theory of ghosts 
or souls at all. 

Fetish (fStiche) seems to come from Portuguese /ctfri^o, 
a talisman or amulet, applied by the Portuguese to various 
material objects regarded by the negroes nf the west coast 
with more or less of religious reverence. These objects 
may be held sacred in some degree for a number of 
incongruous reasons. They may be tokens, or may be of 
value in sympathetic magic, or merely add, and therefore 
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probably endowi 
they may have been pointed out in a dream, or met in » 
lacky boor and associated with good fortune, or they may 
(like a tree with an unexplained stir in its branches, as 
reported by Kohl) have seemed to show signs of life by 
spontaneous movements ; in [act. a thing may be what 
Eoropeans call a fetish for scores of reasons. For oar 
present purpose, as Mr. Tylor says, ' to class an object as 
a fetish demands explicit statement that a spirit is con- 
sidered as embodied in it, or acting through it, or communi- 
cating by it, or, at least, that the people it belongs to do 
habitually think this of such objects ; or it mast be shown 
that the object is treated as having personal consciousness 
or power, is talked with, worshipped . . . ' and so forth. 
The in-dwelling spirit may be human, as when a fetish is 
made oat of a friend's skull, the spirit in which may even 
be asked for oracles, hke the Head of Br&n in Welsh 
legend. 
I We have tried to show that the belief in haman souls 
I may be, in part at least, based on supemorraal phenomena 
which Materialism disregards. We shall now endeavour 
to make it probable that Fetishisni (the belief in the souls 
tenanting inanimate objects) may also have soarces which 
perhaps are not normal, or which at all events seemed 
Bupemormal to savages. We say ' perhaps not normal ' 
because the phenomena now to be discussed are of the 
most puzzling character. We may lean to the belief in a 
supernormal cause of certain hallucinations, but the alleged 
movements of inanimate objects which probably supply 
one origin of Fetishism, one suggestion of the presence of 
a spirit in things dead, leave the inquiring mind in 
perplexity. In following Mr. Tylor's discussion of the 
subject, it is necessary to combine what he says about 
Bpiritualism in bis fourth with what he says about 
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Fetishism in his fourteenth and later chapters, For 
some reason his book is so arranged that he criticiseB 
' Spiritualism ' long before he puts forward his doctrine of 
the origin and development of the belief in spirits. 

We have seen a savage reason for supposing that 
human spirits inhabit certain lifeless things, such as skulls 
and other relics of the dead. But how did it come to be 
thooght that a spirit dwelt in a lifeless and motionless 
piece of stone or stick ? Mr. Tylor, perhaps, leads us to a 
plausible conjecture by writing : ' Mr. Darwin saw two 
Malay women in Keehng Island, who held a wooden spoon 
dressed in clothes like a doll : this spoon had been carried to 
the grave of a dead man, and becoming inspired at full moon, 
in fact lunatic, it danced about convulsively, like a table 
or a hat at a modem spirit stance.' ' Now M. Lef^bure 
has pointed out (in ' Melusiue ') that, aceoidiug to De 
Brosses, the African conjurers gave an appearance of 
independent motion to small objects, which were then 
accepted as fetishes, being visibly animated. M. Lefdbure 
next compares, like Mr. Tylor, the alleged physical phe- 
nomena of spirituaUsm, the flights and movements of 

nanimate objects apparently untouched. 

The question thus arises, Is there any truth whatever 

n these world-wide and world-old stories of inanimate 
objects acting like animated things'? Has fetishism one of 

:tB origins in the actual field of supernormal experience in 
the X region ? This question we do not propose to answer, 
as the evidence, though practically universal, may be said 
to rest on imposture and illusion. But we can, at least, give 
a sketch of the nature of the evidence, beginning vrith that 
as to the apparently voluntary movements of objects, jwt 
untouched. Mr. Tylor quotes from John Bell's 'Journey 
r, Prim. Cult. ii. 152. The wjfoOD was 
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ia Asia ' (1719) aa account of a Mongol La,ma who wished 
to discover certain stolen pieces of damask. His method 
was to sit on a bench, when ' he carried it, or, as was 
commonly believed, it carried him, to the very tent ' of the 
thief. Here the bench is innocently believed to be self- 
moving. Again, Mr. Rowley tells how in Manganjah the 
sorcerer, to find out a criminal, placed, with magical 
ceremonies, two staffs of wood in the hands of some young 
men. ' The sticks whirled and dragged the men round 
like mad,' and finally escaped and rolled to the feet of the 
wife of a chief, who was then denounced as the gnilty 
person.' 

Mr. Duff Macdonald describes the same practice 
among the Yaos : ' 

' The sorcerer occasionally makes men take hold of a 
etick, which, after a time, begins to move as if endowed 
with life, and ultimately carries them off bodily and with 
great speed to the house of the thief.' 

The process is just that of Jacques Aymard in the 
celebrated story of the detection of the Lyons murderer.* 

In Melanesia, far enough away. Dr. Codrington found 
a similar practice, and here the sticks are explicitly said 
by the natives to be moved by spirits.* The wizard and 
a friend hold a bamboo stick by each end, and ask what 
man's ghost is afQicting a patient, At the mention of the 
right ghost ' the stick becomes violently agitated.' In 
the same way, the bamboo ' would run about ' with a 
man holding it only on the palms of his hands. Again, 
a hut is built with a partition down the middle. Men sit 
there with their hands under one end of the bamboo, 
while the other end is extended into the empty half of the 



' Rowlej, UnivtraUM Jfuaion, p. 217. ' Africana, 

' In tha aathoi'a Cialom atid Myth, ' The Dinniiig Bod. 
■ Codrington'B Melanesia, p. SIO. 
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hut, They then call over the names of the recently dead, 
till 'they feel the bamboo moving in their hands.' A 
bamboo placed on a sacred tree, ' when the name of a 
ghost is called, moves ot itself, and will lift and drag 
people about.' Put up into a tree, it would lift them 
from the gronud. In other cases the holding of the sticks 
produces convolsions and trance.' The divining sticks of 
the Maori are also ' guided by spirits,' ' and those of the 
Zulu sorcerers rise, fall, and jump about.* 

These Zulu performances must be really very curious. 
In the last chapter we told how a Zulu named John, 
having a shiUing to lay out in the interests of psychical 
research, declined to pay a perplexed diviner, and reserved 
his capital for a more meritorious performance. He 
tried a medium named Uuomantshintshi, who divined by 
Umabakula, or dancing; sticks — 

' If they say " no," they fall suddenly ; if they say " yes," 
they arise and jump about very much, and leap on the 
person who has come to inquire. They " fix themselves 
on the place where the sick man is affected ; ... if the 
head, they leap on his head. . . . Many believe in Uma- 
bakula more than in the diviner. But there ate not 
many who have the Umabakula." ' 

Dr. Callaway's informant only knew two Umabakulists. 
John was cjuite satisfied, paid his shilling, and went 
home-' 

The sticks are about a foot long. It ia not reported 
that they are moved by spirits, nor do they seem to be 
regarded as fetishes. 

Mr. Tylor also cites a form of the familiar pendulum 
experiment. Among the Karens a ring is suspended by a 
thread over a metal basin. The relations' of the dead 
strike the basin, and when he who was dearest to the 

Op. ciL pp. 323-326. = Prim. Cult. vol. i. p. laS. 

'CoUaway, A^la^ulu, p. 330. ' Ibid' p- 35S. 
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ghoBt touches it the spirit twistii the threfid tiU it breakl, 
and the ring falls into the hasin. With us a ring is held 
by a. thread over a. tumbler, ant? out unconecious move- 
ments swing it till it strikes the hour. How the Karens 
manage it is less obvious. These savage devices with 
animated sticks clearly correspond to the more modem 
' table-turning.' Here, when the players are honest, the 
poshiug is certainly unconscious. 

I have tested this in two ways— first by trying tbe 
minimum of conscious muscular action that would stir a 
table at which I was alone, and by comparing the absoluto 
unconsciousness of muscular action when the table began 
to move in response to no voluntary push. Again, I tried 
with a friend, who said, ' You are pushing," when I gently 
removed my hands altogether, though they seemed to 
rest on the table, which still revolved. My friend was 
himself unconsciously pushing. It is undeniable that, to 
a solitary experimenter, the table seems to make little 
darts of its own will in a curious way. Thus, the uncou- 
eciousness of muscular action on the part of savages 
engaged in the experiment with sticks would lead them 
to believe that spirits were animating the wood. The 
same fallacy beset the table-turners of 1855-65, and was, 
to some extent, exposed by Faraday. Of course, savages 
would be even more convinced by the dancing spoon of 
Mr. Darvrin'B tale, by the dancing sticks ot the Zulus, 
and the rest, whether the phenomena were supernormal 
or merely worked by unseen strings. The same remark 
applies to modern experimenters, when, as they declare, 
various objects move untouched, without physical contact. 

Still more analogous than turning tables to the savage 
use ot inspired sticks for directing the inquirer to a lost 
object or to a criminal, is the modern employment of the 
divining-rod — a forked twig which, held by the ends, 
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revolves in the hands of the performer when he reaches 
the object of his quest. He, like the savage cited, is 
occasioDally agitated in a convulsive manner ; and cases 
are quoted in which the twig writhes when held in a pair 
of tongs! The best -known modern treatise on the 
divining-rod is that of M. Chevrenl, 'La Baguette 
Divinatoire ' (18S4). We have also ' Lllistoire du 
Merveilleux dans les Teinps Modemes,' by M. Figuiei' 
(1860). In 1781 Thouvenel published his 600 experi- 
ments with Bleton and others ; and Hegel refers to 
Amoretti's collection of hundreds of cases. The case 
ol Jacques Aymard, who in the seventeenth centm^ 
discovered a murderer by the use of the rod in true 
savage fashion, is well known. In modem England the 
xod is used in the interests of private individuals and 
public bodies (such as Trinity College, Cambridge) for the 
discovery of water. 

Professor Barrett has lately published a book of 280 
pages, in which evidence of failures and successes is 
collected.' Professor Barrett gives about one hundred and 
fSfty cases, in which he was only able to discover, on good 
authority, twelve failures. He gives a variety of tests 
calculated to check frauds and chance coincidence, and 
he publishes opinions, hostile or agnostic, by geologists. 
The evidence, as a general rule, is what ia called first- 
hand in other inquiries. The actual spectators, and often 
the owners of the land, or the persons in whose interest 
water was wanted, having been present, give their testi- 
mony ; and it is certain that the ' diviner ' is called in by 
people of sense and etbication, commonly too practical 
to have a theory, and content with getting what they 
want, especially where scientific experts have failed.' 

' The So-ealkd Divining- Rod. S.P.B. 1897. 

' Bee eBpeGiallj T}ie Waterford Experirmnla, p. lOG. 
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I adequate scale. Such experts onght, oF course, to avoid 
working the dowBers into a state of irritation. 

, It is just worth while to ootice cases in which the rod 

I acts like those of the Melanesians, Africans, and other 
savages. A Mr. Thomas Welton published an English 
translation oE 'La Verge de Jacob' (Lyon, 1693). In 
1851 he asked his servant to bring into the garden 'a 
stick that stood behind the parlour door. In great terror 
she brought it to the garden, her hand firmly clutched on 
it, nor could she let it go.' When Mrs. Welton took the 
stick, ■ it drew her with very considerable velocity to 
nearly the centre of the garden,' where a well was foimd. 
Mr. Welton is not likely to have known of the lately 
published savage examples. The coincidence with the 
African and Melanesian cases is, therefore, probably 
undesigned. 

Again, in 1694, the rod was used by le Pfere Menestrier 
and others, just as it is by savages, to indicate by its 
movements answers to all sorts of questions. Experiments 
of this kind have not been made by Professor Barrett, and 
other modem inquirers, except by M. Richet, as a mode of 
detecting automatic action. But it would be just as 
sensible to use the twig as to use planchette or any other 
' autoscopic ' apparatus. If these elicit knowledge uncon- 
sciously present to the mind, mere water-finding ought not 
to be the sole province ot the rod. In the same class as 
these rods is the forked twig which, in China, is held at 
each end by two persona, and made to write in the sand. 
The little apparatus called plancliette, or the other, the 
ouija, is ot course, consciously or unconsciously, pushed by 
the performers. In the case of the twig, as held by water- 

1 seekers, the difficulty of consciously moving it so as to 
escape close observation is considerable. 

In the case of the ovija (a little tripod, which, under 
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the operators' handa, runs aboat a table inscribed with 
letters at which it points), I have known cnrioas sncceeseB 
to be achieved by amateurs, Thus, in the house of a lady 
who owned an old chdteau in another county, the ouija, 
operated on by two ladies known to myself, wrote a number 
of details about a visit paid to the chdteau for a certain 
purpose by Mary Stuart. That visit, and its object, a 
purely personal one, are unknown to history, and the 
chdteau is not spoken of in Mr. Hay Fleming's careful, 
bnt unavoidably incomplete, itinerary of the Queen's re- 
sidence in Scotland. After the communication had been 
made, the owner of the chdteau explained that she was 
already acquainted with the circumstances described, aa 
she had recently read them in documents in her charter 
chest, where they remain. 

Of course, the belief we extend to such narratives is 
entirely conditioned by our knowledge of the personal 
character of the performers. The point here is merely the 
civihsed and savage practice of automatism, the apparent 
eliciting of knowledge not otherwise accessible, by the 
movementa of a stick, or a bit of wood. These movements, 
made without conscious exertion or direction, seem, to 
savage philosophy, to be caused by in-dwelling spirits, the 
sources of Fetishism. 

These examples, then, demonstrating unconscious 
movement of objects by the operators, make it clear that 
movements even of touched objects, may be attributed, by 
some civilised and by savage amateurs, to 'spirits.' The 
objects so moved may, by savages, be regarded in some 
cases as fetishes, and their movements may have helped to 
originatethebeliefthat spirits can inhabit inanimate objectSt 
When objects apparently quite untoached become vola- 
tile, the mystery is deeper. This apparent animation and 
frolicsome behaviour of inanimate objects is reported all 
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throogh history, and attested by immense quantities of 
evidence of every degree. It would be tediona to give a 
full account of the antiquity and diffusion of reports about 
such occurrences. We find them among Neo-Platonists, 
in the English and Continental Middle Ages, among 
Eskimo, Hurons, Algonkins, Tartars, Zulus, Malays, 
Nasquapees, Maoris, in witch trials, in ancient Peru 
(immediately after the Spanish Conquest), in China, in 
modem Bussia, in New England (1680), all through the 
career of modern epiritualiem, in Hayti (where they are 
attributed to ' Obeah '), and, sporadically, everywhere.' 

Among all these cases, we must dismiss whatever the 
modem paid medium does in the dark. The only thing 
to be done with the ethnographic and modern accounts 
of such marvels is to ' file them for reference.' If a spon- 
taneous example occurs, under proper inspection, we can 
then compare our old tales. Professor James says : ' Their 
mutual resemblances suggest a natural type, and I confess 
that tUl these records, or others like them, are positively 
explained away, I cannot [eel (in spite of such vast 
amounts of detected frauds) as if the case of physical 
mediumship itself, as a freak of nature, were definitely 
closed. ... So long as the stories multiply in various 
lands, and so few are positively explained away, it is bad 
method to ignore them.' ^ Here they are not ignored, 
because, whatever the cause or causes of the phenomena, 
they would buttress, if they did not originate, the savage 
belief in spirits tenanting inanimate matter, whence came 
Fetishism. As to facts, we cannot, of course, 'explain 
aw&y ' events of this kind, which we know only through 
report. A conjurer cannot explain a trick merely from a 
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description, eapecially a descriptioD by a non-coajorer. 
But, as a tule, nothing so much leads to doubt on this 
theme as the 'explanation ' given — except, of course, in 
the case of ' dark stances ' got up and prepared by paid 
mediuma. We know, sometimes, how the ' explanation ' 



Thus, the house of a certain M. Zoller, a lawyer 
and member of the Swiss Federal Council, a house at 
Stans, in Unterwalden, was made simply uninhabitable in 
1860-1862. The disturbances, including movements of 
objects, were of a truly odious description, and occurred 
in Cull daylight. M. Zoller, deeply attached to his home, 
which had many interesting associations with the part his 
family played in thestruggleagainst revolutionary France, 
was obliged to abandon the place. He had made every 
conceivable sort of research, and had called in the local 
police and savants, to no purpose. 

But the affair was explained away thus : While the 
phenomena could still be concealed from public curiosity, 
a client called to see M. Zoller, who was out. The 
client, therefore, remained in the drawing-room. Loud 
and heavy blows resounded through the room. The 
client, as it chanced, had once felt the effects of an 
electric battery, for some medical reason, apparently. M. 
Zoller writes : ' My eldest son was present at the time, 
and, when my client asked whether there was such a 
thing as an electrical machine in the house (the family 
having been enjoined to keep the disturbances as secret as 
possible), he allowed S, to think that there was.' Con- 
sequently, the phenomena were set down to M. Zoller's 
singular idea of making his house untenantable with 
an ' electric machine ' — which he did not possess.' A 
number of the most respected citizens, including the 

' Personal Narnttivc, by M. Zoller. Hap he, Zurich. 18( 
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Snpermtendeiit oE Police, and the chief magistrate for law, 
pablisbed a statement that neither Zoller, nor any of his 
family, nor any of themselves, produced or could have 
produced the phenomena witnessed by them in August 1862, 
This declaration they put forth in the ' Schwj-tzerZeitung,' 
October 5, 1863.' No electric machine known to mortals 
could have produced the vast variety of alleged effectSr 
Done was ever found ; and as M. Zoller changed his 
servants without escaping his tribulations, they can 
hardly be blamed for what, prima facie, it seems that 
they could not possibly do. However, ' electricity,' like 
Mesopotamia, is ' a blessed word." ^ 

My own position in this matter of ' physical phe- 
nomena ■ is, I hope, clear. They interest me, for my 
present purpose, as being, whatever their real nature and 
origin, things which would suggest to a savage his theory 
of Fetishism. ' An inanimate object may be tenanted by 
a spirit, as is proved by its extraordinary movements.' 
Thus the eariy thinker might reason, and go on to revere 
the object. It is to be wished that competent observers 
would pay more attention to such savage practices as 
crystal-gazing and automatism as illustrated by the sticks 
o£ the Melanesians, Zulus, and Yaos. Our scanty in- 
lormation we pick up out of stray allusions, but it has 
the advantage of being uncontaminated by theory, the 
European spectator not knowing the wide range of such 
practices and their value in experimental psychology. 

We have now finished our study of the less normal 
and usual phenomena, which gave rise to belief in 
separable, self-existing, conscious, and powerful souls. 
We have shown that the supernormal factors which, 



' Daonier, IlMnh des Wwndtnamen, Regensbtirg, 1873. pp. 26.5, S66. 
' A critioism of modem explanationa ot the phenomena here toQahed 
upon nill be found in Appendix B. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE IDEA OF OOD 

To tbe anthropological philosopher ' a plain man ' would 
Datorally put the question : - Having got yonr idea of 
spirit or sonl — your theory of Animism— out of tbe idea 
of ghosts, and having got your idea of ghosts out of 
dreamfi and visions, how do you get at the Idea of God ? ' 
Now by ' God ' the proverbial ' plain man ' of controversy 
means a primal eternal Being, author of all things, 
the father and friend of man, tbe invisible, onmiscient 
goardian of morality. 

The osual though not invariable reply of the anthro- 
pologist might be given in the words of Mr. Im Thum, 
author of a most interesting work on tbe Indians of 
British Guiana : 

'From the notion of ghosts,' says Mr. Im Thum, 'a 
belief fias arisen, but very gradually, in higher spirits, and 
eventually in a Highest Spirit, and, keeping pace \\"ith the 
growth of these beliefs, a habit of reverence for, and 
worship of spirits. . . . The Indians of Guiana know 
no God." ' 

As another example of Mr. Im Thuru's hypothesis 
that God is a late development from the idea of spirit 
may be cited Mr. Payne's learned ' History of the New 
World," a work of much research : * 

' The lowest savages not only have no gods, but do not 
even recognise those lower beings usually called spirits. 



■ Journal Anthrop. In*l. : 
• Vol. i. p. 389, 1893. 
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the conception of which has invariahly preceded that of 
gods in the human mind.' 

Mr, Payne here differs, toto calo, from Mr. Tylor, 
who finds no sufBcient proof for wholly non-reUgioos 
savages, and from Boskoff, who has disposed of the 
arguments of Sir John Lubbock. Mr. Payne, then, tor 
ethnological purposes, defines a god as ' a benevolent 
spirit, permanently embodied in some tangible object, 
nanally an image, and to whom food, drink,' and so on, 
' are regularly ofifered for the purpose of securing assistance 
in the afbirs of life.' 

On this theory * the lowest savages ' are devoid of 
the idea of god or of spirit. Later they develop the idea 
of spirit, and when they have secured the spirit, as it were, 
in a tangible object, and kept it on board wages, then the 
spirit has attained to the dignity and the savage to the 
conception of a god. But while a god of this kind is, in 
Mr. Payne's opinion, relatively a late flower of culture, 
for the hunting races generally (with some exceptions) 
have no gods, yet ' the conception of a creator or maker of 
all things . . . obviously a great spirit ' is ' one of the 
earhest efforts of primitive logic.'' 

Mr. Payne's own logic is uot very clear. The 
' primitive logic ' of the savage leads him to seek for a 
cause or maker of things, which he finds in a great 
creative spirit. Yet the lowest savages have no idea even 
of spirit, and the hunting races, as a rule, have no god. 
Does Mr. Payne mean that a great creative spirit is not 
a god, while a spirit kept on board wages in a tangible 
object is a god ? We are unable, by reason of evidence 
later to be given, to agree with Mr. Payne's view of 
the facta, while his reasoning appears somewhat incon- 
sistent, the lowest savages having, in his opinion, no idea 
■ Payne, !. 456. 
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of spirit, thongh the idea of a creative spirit is, for all that, 
one of the earliest efforts of primitive logic. 

On any such theories as these the belief in a moral 
Supreme Being ia a very late (or a very early?) result 
of evolution, due to the action of advancing thought upon 
the original conception of ghosts. This opinion of Mr. 
Im Thurn'a is, roughly stated, the usual theory of anthro- 
pologists. We wish, on the other hand, to show that the 
idea of God, as he is conceived of by our inquiring plain 
man, occurs rudely, but recognisably, in the lowest-known 
grades of savagery, and therefore cannot arise from the 
later speculation of men, comparatively civilised and 
advanced, on the original datum of ghosts. We shall 
demonstrate, contrary to the opinion of Mr. Spencer, 
Mr. Huxley, and even Mr. Tylor, that the Supreme Being, 
and, in one case at least, the casual sprites of savage 
faith, are active moral influences. What is even more 
important, we shall make it undeniable that Anthropology 
has simplified her problem by neglecting or ignoring her 
facts. While the real problem is to account for the 
evolution out of ghosts of the eternal, creative moral god 
of the ' plain man,' the existence of such a god or being 
in the creeds of the lowest savages is by anthropologists 
denied, or left out of sight, or accounted for by theories 
contradicted by facts, or, at best, is explained away as a 
result of European or Islamite influences. Now, as the 
problem is to account for the evolution of the highest 
conception of God, as far as that conception exists among 
the moat backward races, the problem can never be solved 
while that highest conception of God is practically 
ignored. 

Thus, anthropologists, as a rule, in place of facing and 
solving their problem, have merely evaded it — doubtless 
unwittingly. This, of course, is not the practice of 
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l>Ir. Tylor, though even his great work is proffissedl^ 
much more concerned with the development of the idaa 
of spirit and with the lower fonus of animism than with 
the real cnu — the evolution of the idea (often obscured 
by mythology) of a moral, uncreated, undying God among 
the lowest Hnvagea. This negligence of anthropologists 
has arisen from a single circumstance. They take it for 
granted that God is always (except where the word for 
God is applied to a living human being) regarded as a 
Spirit. Thus, having accounted for the development 
of the idua of spirit, they regard God as that idea carried 
to its bighust power, and as the final step in its evolution. 
But, if we can show that the early idea of an eternal, 
moral, creative being does not necessarily or logically 
imply tho doctrine of spirit, then this idea of an eternal, 
moral, creative being may have existed even before tha 
doctrine of spirit was evolved. 

We may admit that Ulr. Tylor's account of the process 
by which (iods were evolved out of ghosts is a little toufftt 
— ratlier buried in facts. We ' can scarcely see the wood 
tor the trees.' We want to know how Gods, mak«« 
of things (or of most things), fathers in heaven, and 
friuuds, guardians of morality, seeing what is good or bad 
in the hearts of men, were evolved, as is supposed, out 
of ghosts or surviving souls of the dead. That such 
moral, practically omniscient Gods are known to the very 
lowest savages — Bushmen, Fuegians, Australians — wo 
shall demonstrate. 

Here the inquirer must be careful not to adopt tha 
oommon opinion that Gods improve, morally and other- 
wise, in direct ratio to the rising grades in the evolution 
of culture and civilisation. That is not necessarily the 
case ; usually the reverse occurs. Still less must we take 
it for granted, following Mr. Tylor and Mr. Huxley, tiiat 
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the ' alliance [of religion and morality] belongs almost, or 
wholly, to religions above the savage level — not to the 
earlier and lower creeds ; ' or that ' among the Australian 
savages,' and 'in its simplest condition,' 'theology is 
wholly independent of ethics.' ' These statements can he 
proved (by euch evidence as anthropology is obliged to 
rely upon) to be erroneous. And. just because these 
statements are put forward, Anthropology has an easier 
taek in explaining the origin of religion ; while, just 
because these statements are incorrect, her conclusion, 
being deduced from premises so far false, is invalidated. 

Given souls, acquired by thinking on the hnes already 
described, Mr. Tylor develops Gods out of them. But he 
is not one of the writers who is certain about every detail. 
He ' scarcely attempts to clear away the haze that covers 
great parts of the subject.' ■* 

The human soul, he says, has been the model on 
which man ' framed his ideas of spiritual beings in 
general, from the tiniest elf that sports in the grass 
up to the heavenly creator and ruler of the world, the 
Great Spirit.' Here it is taken for granted that the 
Heavenly Euler was from the first envisaged as a 
'spiritual being ' — which is just the difficulty. Was He ?' 

The process of framing these ideas is rather obscure. 
The savage ' lives in terror of the souls of the dead as 
harmful spirits." This might yield a Devil ; it would not 
yield a God who 'makes for righteousness.' Happily, 
' deified ancestors are regarded, on the whole, as kindly 
spirits.' The dead ancestor is ' now passed into a deity.' * 
Examples of ancestor-worship follow. But we are no 
nearer home. For among the Zulus many Amatongo 

■ Prim. Cult. »oL ii. p. 3S1 ; ScUnet and Hebrew Tradition, pp. 346. 
873. ■ JVtm. Cult. vol. ii. p. 109, 

■ Ibid. vol. ii. p. 110. ' Ibid. vol. ii. p. 113. 
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(ancestral spirits) are sacred. ' Yet their father [i.e. i 
father of each actual family] is far before all others wht 
they worship the Amatongo. . . , They do not know tfai 
ancients who are dead, nor their laud-giving nan 
their names.' ' Thus, each new generation of Znlus 
must have a new first worshipful object — its own father's 
Itongo. This father, and his very name, are, in a genera- 
tion or two, forgotten. The name of such a man, there- 
fore, cannot survive as that of the God or Supreme Being 
from age to age; and, obviously, such a real dead man, 
while known at all, is much too well known to be taken 
for the creator and ruler of the world, despite some 
African flattering titles and superstitions about kings 
who control the weather. The Zulus, about as ' godless ' 
a people as possible, have a mythical first ancestor, 
UnkuJunkulu, but he is ' beyond the reach of rites,' and is 
a centre of myths rather than of worship or of moral ideas.' 

After other examples of ancestor-worship, Mr. Tylor 
branches off into a long discussion of the theory of 
'possession' or inspiration,' which does not assist the 
argument at the present point. Thence he passes to 
fetishism (already discussed by us), and the transitions 
from the fetish^(l) to the idol ; (2) to the guardian 
angel (' subliminal self ') ; (3) to tree and river spirits, 
and local spirits which cause volcanoes ; and (4) to 
polytheism. A fetish may inhabit a tree ; trees being 
generahsed, the fetish of one oak becomes the god of the 
forest. Or, again, fetishes rise into ' species gods ; ' the 
gods of all bees, owls, or rabbits are thus evolved. 

Next,' 

' As chiefs and kings are among men, so are the great 1 

' Prim. Cult. vol. ii. pp. 115, 116. citing Callaway and others. 

* Tha Znlu religion will be analjead later. 

' Frim. Ciilt. vol. ii, pp. 130-114. ' Ibid. vol. ii. p. 3*9. 
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gods among the lesser spirits. . . . With little exception, 
wherever a savage or barbaric system of religion is tho- 
roughly described, great gods make their appearance in the 
spintual world aa distinctly as chiefs in the human tribe.' 

Very good ; but whence comes the great God among 
tribes which have neither chief nor king nor any dis- 
tinction of rank, as among the Fuegians. Bushmen, and 
AiiBtralians ? The maker and ruler of the world known 
to these races cannot be the shadow of king or chief, 
reflected and magnified on the mist of thought ; for chief 
or king these peoples have none. This theory (Hume's) 
will not work where people have a great God hut no king 
or chief ; nor where they have a king but no Zeus or 
other supreme King-god. as among the Aztecs. 

We now reach, in Mr. Tylor's theory, great fetish 
deities, such as Heaven and Earth, Sun and Moon, and 
' departmental deities,' gods of Agriculture, War, and so 
forth, unknown to low savages. 

Next Mr. Tylor introduces an important personage. 
' The theory of family Manes, carried back to tribal Grods, 
ieada to the recognition of superior deities of the nature of 
Divine Ancestor, or First Man,' who sometimes ranks as 
Lord of the Dead. As an instance, Mr. Tylor gives the 
Maori Maui, who, like the Indian Yama, trod first of men 
the path of death. But whether Maui and Yama are the 
Sun, or not, both Maori and Sanskrit religion regard these 
heroes as much later than the Original Gods. In Kam- 
achatka the First Man is the ' son ' of the Creator, and it is 
about the origin of the idea of the Creator, not of the 
First Man, that we are inquiring. Adam is called ' the 
son of God ' in a Biblical genealogy, but, of course, Adam 
was made, not begotten. The case of the Zulu belief 
will be analysed later. On the whole, we cannot explain 
away the conception of the Creator as a form of the 
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conception of an idealised divine First Ancestor, becftoi 
the conception of a Creator occurs where anceator-worahip" 
does not occur ; and again, becauBe, supposing that the idea 
of a Creator came first, and that ancestor-worship later 
grew more popular, the popular idea of Ancestor might be 
transferred to the waning idea of Creator. The Creator 
might be recognised as the First Ancestor, apris coup. 

Mr. Tylor next approaches Dualism, the idea of 
hostile Good and Bad Beings. We must, as he says, 
be careful to discount European teaching, still, he admits, 
the savage has this duahstic belief in a ' primitive " form. 
But the savage conception is not merely that of ' good = 
friendly to me,' 'bad = hostile to me.' Ethics, as we 
shall show, already come into play in his theology. 

Mr. Tylor arrives, at last, at the Supreme Being of 
savage creeds. His words, well weighed, must be cited 
textually : — 

' To mark off the doctrines of monotheism, closer 
definition is required [than the bare idea of a Supreme 
Creator], assigning the distinctive attributes of Deity to 
none save the AJmighty Creator. It may be declared 
that, in this strict sense, no savage tribe of monotheiste 
has been ever known.' Nor are any fair representatives 
of the lower cultm-e in a strict sense pantheists. The 
doctrine which they do widely hold, and which opens to 
them a course tending in one or other of these directions, 
is polytheism culminating in the rule of one supreme 
divinity. High above the doctrine of souls, of divine 
Manes, of local nature gods, of the great gods of class and 
element, there are to be discerned in barbaric theology, 
shadowiugs, quaint or majestic, of the conception of a 
Supreme Deity, henceforth to be traced onward in ex- 
panding power and brightening glory along the history of 
Beligion. It is no unimportant task, partial as it is, to 
select and group the typical data which show the nature 

■ And retj tew dviliBed popolfttiODs, il an;, ire monotheUtio 
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and position of the doctrine of supremacy, aa it comes 
into view within the lower culture,'' 

We shall show that certain low savages are as 
monotheistic as some Christians. They have a Supreme 
Being, and the 'distinctive attributes of Deity ' are not 
by them assigned to other beings, further than as 
Christianity assigns them to Angels. Saints, the Devil, 
and, strange as it appears, among savages, to mediating 



It is not known that, among the Andamanese and 
other tribes, this last notion is due to missionary 
influence. But, in regard to the whole chapter of savage 
Supreme Beings, we must, as Mr. Tylor advises, keep 
watching for Christian and Islamite contamination. The 
savage notioDs, as Mr. Tylor says, even when thus con- 
taminated, may have ' to some extent, a native substratum,' 
We shall select such savage examples of the idea of a 
Supreme Being as are attested by ancient native hymns, 
or are inculcated in the most sacred and secret savage 
inatitutions, the religious Mysteries (manifestly the last 
things to be touched by missionary influence), or are 
found among low insular races defended from European 
contact by the jealous ferocity and poisonous jungles of 
people and soil. We also note cases in which mis- 
sionaries found such uative names as ' Father,' 'Ancient 
of Heaven,' ' Master of Earth,' ' Maker of All,' ready-made 
to their hands. 

It is to be remarked that, while this branch of the 
inquiry is practically omitted by Mr. Spencer, Mr. Tylor 
can spare for it but some twenty pages out of his large 
work. He arranges the probable germs of the savage 
idea of a Supreme Being thus : A god of the polytheistic 
crowd ia simply raised to the primacy, which, of course, 
' Print. Cult. vol. ii. pp. 332, 333. 
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cuinot ocenr where theie is do poljtbeisin. Or i 
principle <rf Manes wonfaip may make a Supceme Deitfl 
out oi 'a prnneral ancertor.'aay Uttkulankaln. who is viJ 
fat from being snpceme, that be is abject. Or, again, mm 
great phenomeDon or force in Natore-wocBhip, say Sin 
or HeaveD, is raieed to eopremacy. Oc speeolatiTe [ 
eophy ascends from the Many to the One by trying I 
dtBoem throc^ and beyond the nniveree a PiiBt < 
AninUEtic conceptions thus reach their utmost limit ip| 
the notion of the Anima Mondi. He may accomolate all 
powers of all polytheistic gods, or be may ' loom vast, 
shadowy, and cairn .... too benevolent to need hmnan 
wonhip .... too merely existent to concern bimBelf 
with the petty race of men.'' But he is always 
animistic. 

Now, in addition bo the objections already noted j 
passing, how can we tell that the Supreme Being cl kvir J 
savages was, in original conception, antmMtic at aHl! 
How can we know that he was envisaged, originally, i 
Hpirit ? We shall show that he probably was not, f 
the qnestion ' spirit or not spirit ' was not raised at t 
that the Maker and Father in Heaven, prior to Deal 
was merely regarded as a deathless Being, no qnestion < 
' spirit ' being raised. If so, Animism was nut needed f 
the earliest idea of a moral Eternal. Tfala hypothes 
will be found to lead to some very singular concIusioDi 
It will be more fully stated and illustrated, presently, bat 
1 find that it had already occurred to Dr. Brinton.* 
is talking specially of a heaven-god ; he says ' it came I 
pass that the idea of God was linked to the heavens loi 
ere man asked himself. Are the heavens m/iterial and C 
gpiritwU ? ' Dr. Brinton, however, does not develop I 

■ Prim. Cult. vol. ii. pp. 333, 836. 

' Myths of tite Nne World. 1868, p. 47. 
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idea, nor am I aware that it has been developed pre- 
viously. 

The notion of a God about whose spirituality nobody 
has inquired is new to us. To ourselves, and doubtless 
or probably to barbarians on a certain level of culture, 
such a Divine Being mtistbe animistic, mnst be a 'spirit.' 
To take only one case, to which we shall return, the 
Banks Islanders (Melanesia) believe in ghost!j, ' and in 
the existence of Bein^ who were not, and never had 
been, human. All alike might be called spirits,' says 
I>r, Codrington, but, ex hypotJiesi, the Beings ' who 
never were human' are only called 'spirits,' by us, 
because our habits of thought do not enable us to en- 
visage them except as ' spirits.' They never were men, 
■ the natives will always maintain that he (the Vui) was 
Bomething different, and deny to him the fleshly body of 
a man,' while resolute that he was not a ghost.' 

This point will be amply illustrated later, as we study 
that strangely neglected chapter, that essential chapter, 
ttie Higher beliefs of the Lowest savages. Of the exist- 
ence of a belief in a Supreme Being, not as merely 
i,' there is as good evidence as we possess for any 
fact in the ethnographic region. 

It is certain that savages, when first approached by 
carious travellers, and missionaries, have again and again 
recognised our God in theirs. 

The mythical details and fables about the savage God 
are, indeed, different ; the ethical, benevolent, admonish- 
ing, rewarding, and creative aspects of the Gods are apt 
to be the same.' 



' I observed tbU point in Mi/th. Ritual, and Beligion, white I did not 
see the implioaUoD, that Ihe idea ot 'spirit' was not uecessaril; present 
□ the Bavage conception of the primal Beings, Creatora, or Makers. 
= See one or tiro coees in iVtm. Cull. vol. ii. p. 340. 
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' There is no necessity for beginning to tell even the I 
most degraded of these people of the existence of God, or | 
of a fature state, the facts being universally admitted.' ' 

' Intelligent men among the Bakwains have scooted 
the idea of any of them ever having been withoat a 
tolerably clear conception of good and evil, God and the 
fatnre state. Nothing we indicate as sin ever appeared 
to them as otherwise,' except polygamy, says Livingstone. 

Now we may agree with Mr. Tylor that modem 
theologians, familiar with savage creeds, will scarcely 
argue that ' they are direct or nearly direct products of 
revelation ' (vol. ii. p. 356), But we may argue that, con- 
sidering their ethical factors (denied or minimised by many 
anthropologists) and the distance which separates the 
high gods of savagery from the ghosts out of which they 
are said to have sprung ; considering too, that the rela- 
tively pure and lofty element which, ex kypothest, is most 
recent in evolution, is also, not the most honoured, bnt 
often just the reverse ; remembering, above all, that we 
know nothing historically of the mental condition of the 
founders of religion, we may hesitate to accept the anthro- 
pological hypothesis en masse. At best it is conjectural, 
and the facts are such that opponents have more justifica- 
tion than is commonly admitted for regarding the bulk of 
savage religion as degenerate, or corrupted, from its own 
highest elements. I am by no means, as yet, arguing 
positively in favour of that hypothesis, but I see what its 
advocates mean, or ought to mean, and the strength of 
their position. Mr. Tylor, with his unique fairness, says 
' the degeneration theory, no doubt in some instances 
with justice, may claim such beliefs as mutilated and per- 
verted remains of higher religion ' (vol. ii. p. 336), 

I do not pretend to know how the lowest savages 

' LiTingBtone, epealdng ol tbe Bakwain, MiMionary Travtla, p. 1S8. 
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evolved the theory of a God who reads the heart and 
' makes for righteousnese.' It is as easy, almost, for me 
to believe that they 'were not left without a witness,' 
aa to believe that this God of theirs was evolved ont of 
the maleficent ghost of a dirty mischievous medicine- 
man. 

Here one may repeat that while the ' quaint or majes- 
tic fore sh ado wings ' of a Supreme Being, among very 
low savages, are only sketched lightly by Mr. Tylor ; in 
Mr. Herbert Spencer's system they seem to be almost 
omitted. In his 'Principles of Sociology' and 'Eccle- 
siastical Institutions ' one looks in vain for an adequate 
notice ; in vain for almost any notice, of this part of his 
topic. The moral, heart-reading, friendly, creative being 
of low savage faith, whence was he evolved? The cir- 
cumstance of his existence, as far as I can see ; the 
chastity, the unselfishness, the pitifulness, the loyalty 
to plighted word, the prohibition of even extra-tribal 
homicide, enjoined in various places on his worshippers, 
are problems that appear somehow to have escaped 
Mr. Spencer's notice. We are puzzled by endless diffi- 
culties in his system : for example as to how savages 
can forget their great-grandfathers' very names, and yet 
remember ' traditional persons from generation to gene- 
ration,' so that ' in time any amount of expansion and 
ideahsation can be reached.' ' 

Again, Mr. Spencer will argue that it is a strange 
thing if ' primitive men had, as some think, the conscious- 
ness of a Universal Power whence they and all other 
things proceeded,' and yet ' Hpontaneously performed to 
that Power an act like that performed by them to the 
dead body of a fellow savage ' — by ofiferings of food.* 

' PriiKiplcs of Sociology, vol. i. p. 4S0. 
' Op. cil. vol. i. p. 302. 
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Now, first, there would be notbing strange in the 
matter if the cmde idea of 'Univers&l Power' cftine 
earliest, and was superseded, in part, by a later propitia- 
tion of the dead and ghosts. The new religious idea 
would soon refract back on, and influence by its rituat, 
the older conception. And, secondly, it is precisely this 
' Universal Power ' that is not propitiated by offerings of 
food, in Tonga, (despite Mr, Huxley) Australia, and Africa, 
for example. We cannot escape the diMcuUy by saying 
that there the old ghost of Universal Power is regarded aa 
dead, decrepit, or as a roi/aiTUant not worth propitiating, 
for that is not true of the punisher of sin, the teacher 
of disregard of self, and the soUtary sanction of faith 
between men and peoples. 

It would appear then, on the whole, that the question 
of the plain man to the anthropologist, ' Having got your 
idea of spirit into the savage's mind, how does he develop 
out of it what I call God ? ' has not been answered. God 
cannot be a reflection from human kings where there are 
no kings ; nor a president elected out of a polytheistic 
society of gods where there is as yet no polytheism ; nor 
an ideal first ancestor where men do not worship their 
ancestors ; while, again, the spirit of a man who died, real 
or ideal, does not answer to the usual savage conception 
of the Creator, All this will become much more obvious 
as we study in detail the highest gods of the lowest races. 

Our study, of course, does not pretend to embrace the 
religion of all the savages in the world. We are content 
with typical, and, as a rule, well-observed examples. We 
range from the creeds of the most backward and worst- 
equipped nomad races, to those of peoples with an 
aristocracy, hereditary kings, houses and agriculture, 
ending with the Supreme Being of the highly civilised 
"icas, and with the Jehovah of the Hebrews. 
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To avoid misconception we must repeat the neceBsary 
caations aboat accepting evidence as to high gods of low 
races. The missionary who does not see in every alien 
god a devil is apt to welcome traces of an original super- 
natm-al revelation, darkened by all peoples but the Jews. 
We stall not, however, rely much on missionary evidence, 
and, when we do, we must now be equally on our guard 
against the anthropological bias in the missionary himself. 
Having read Mr. Spencer and Mr. Tylor. and finding 
himself among ancestor -worshippers (as he sometimes 
does), he is apt to think that ancestor- worship explains 
any traces of a belief in the Supreme Being. Against each 
and every bias of observers we must be watchful. 

It may be needful, too, to point out once again another 
weak point in all reasoning about savage religion, namely 
that we cannot always tell what may have been borrowed 
from Europeans, Thus, the Fuegians, in 1830-1840, 
were far out of the way, but one tribe, near Magellan's 
Straits, worshipped an image called Cristo. Fitzroy 
attributes this obvious trace of Catholicism to a Captain 
Pehppa, who visited the district some time before his own 
expedition. It is less probable that Spaniards estabhshed 
a belief in a moral Deity in regions where they left no 
material traces of their faith. The Fuegians are not 
easily proselytised. ' When discovered by strangers, the 
instant impulse of a Fuegian family is to nm off into the 
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woods.' Occasionally they will emerge to barter, but 
' sometimeB nothing will induce a single individual of the 
family to appear." Fitzroy thought they had no idea of a 
future state, because, among other reasons not given, 'the 
evil spirit torments them in this world, if they do wrong, 
by storms, hail, boow, &c,' Why the evil spirit should 
punish evil deeds is not evident. ' A great biack roan is 
supposed to be always wandering about the woods and 
mountains, who is certain of knowing every word and 
every action, who cannot be escaped and who influences 
the weather according to men's conduct.' ' 

There are no traces of propitiation by food, or sacrifice, 
or anything but conduct. To regard the Deity as ' a 
magnified non-natural man ' is not peculiar to Fnegian 
theologians, and does not imply Animism, but the reverse. 
But the point is that this ethical judge of perhaps the 
lowest savages ' makes tor righteousness ' and searches the 
heart. His morality is so much above the ordinary savage 
standard that he regards the slaying of a stranger and an 
enemy, caught redhanded in robbery, as a sin. York's 
brother (York was a Fuegian brought to England by 
Fitzroy) killed a ' wild man ' who was stealing his birds, 
' Rain come down, snow come down, hail come down, 
wind blow, blow, very much blow. Very bad to kill man. 
Big man in woods no like it, he very angry.' Here be 
ethics in savage religion. The sixth commandment is in 
force. The Being also prohibits the slaying of flappers 
before they can fly. ' Very bad to shoot little duck, come 
wind, come rain, blow, very much blow."'' 

Now this big man is not a deified chief, for the 
Fuegians ' have no superiority of one over another 

' Fiteroy, ii. 180. 

' Ibid. Weaeem to h&ve little intonnBlioa about Faegian religioD eithei 
liefore or after the cruUe of tbe Beagit. 
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. . . but the doctor-wizard of each party has much 
influence.' Mr. Spencer disposes of this moral 'big man" 
oi the Fuegians as ' evidently a deceased weather-doctor.' ' 
But, first, there is no evidence that the being is regarded 
as ever having died. Again, it is not shown that Fuegians 
are ancestor-worshippers. Next, Fitzroy did not think 
that the Fuegians believed in a future life. Lastly, when 
were medicine-men such notable moralists ? The worst 
spiints among the neighbouring Fatagoniana are those of 
dead medicine-men. As a rule everywhere the ghost of a 
' doctor- wizard,' shaman, or whatever he may be called, 
is the worst and wickedest of all ghosts. How, then, the 
Fuegians, who are not proved to be ancestor-worshippers, 
evolved out of the malignant ghost of an ancestor a being 
whose strong point is morality, one does not easily con- 
ceive. The adjacent Chonos ' have great faith in a good 
spirit, whom they call Yerri Yuppon, and consider to be 
the author of all good ; him they invoke in distress or 
danger.' However starved they do not touch food till a 
short prayer has been muttered over each portion, ' the 
praying man looking upward.' ' They have magicians, 
but no details are given as to spirits or ghosts. If 
Fuegian and Chono religion is on this level, and if this 
be the earliest, then the theology of many other higher 
savages {as of the Zulus) is decidedly degenerate. ' The 
Bantu gives one accustomed to the negro the impression 
that he once had the same set of ideas, bu( hax forgotten 
half of them,' says Miss Kingsley.^ 

Of all races now extant, the Australians are probably 
lowest in culture, and, like the fauna of the continent, 
are nearest to the primitive model. They have neither 
metals, bows, pottery, agriculture, nor fixed habitations ; 



' Principles of Sociology, i. i22. 
* Traeth in Weal Africa, p. 442. 



' FUaroy, ii. ISO, 191. 
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and no traces of higher culture have anywhere been found 
above or in the soil of the continent. This is important, 
for in some respects their religious conceptions are so 
lofty that it would he natural to explain them as the 
result either of European influence, or as relics of a higher 
civilisation in the past. The former notion is discredited 
by the fact that their best religious ideas are imparted in 
connection with their ancient and secret mysteries, while 
for the second idea, that they are degenerate from a loftier 
civilisation, there is absolutely no evidence. 

It has been suggested, indeed, by Mr. Spencer that the 
singularly complex marriage customs of the Austrahan 
blacks point to a more polite condition in their past 
history. Of this stage, as we said, no material traces 
have ever been discovered, nor can degeneration he recent. 
Our earliest account of the Australians is that of Dampiei, 
who visited New Holland in the unhappy year 1688. He 
found the natives ' the miserableat people in the world. 
The Hodmadods, of Monomatapa, though a nasty people, 
yet for wealth are gentlemen to these ; who have no 
houses, sheep, poultry, and fruits of the earth. . . . They 
have no houses, but lie in the open air.' Curioasly 
enough, Dampier attests their unselfishness : the main 
ethical feature in their religious teaching. 'Be it little or 
be it much they get, every one has his part, as well the 
young and tender as the old and feeble, who are not able 
to go abroad, as the strong and lusty.' Dampier saw no 
metals used, nor any bows, merely boomerangs (' wooden 
cutlasses '), and lances with points hardened in the fire. 
' Their place of dweUing was only a fire with a few booghs 
before it ' {the gunyek). 

This description remains accurate for most of the 
unsophisticated Australian tribes, but Dampier appears 
only to have seen ichthyophagous coast blacks. 
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Tbere is one more important point. In the Bora, or 
Australian mysteries, at which knowledge of 'The Maker ' 
and of his cominandmerits is imparted, the front teeth 
of the initiated are still knocked out. Now, Dampier 
observed ' the two fore-teeth of their upper jaw are want- 
ing in all of them, men and women, old and young.' If 
this is to be taken quite literally, the Bora rite, in 1688, 
must have included the women, at least locally. Dampier 
was on the north-west coast in latitude 16 degrees, 
longitude V22\ duffcees east (Dampier Land, West Ans- 
tialia). The natives had neither boats, canoes, nor bark 
logs ; but it seems that they had their religious mysteries 
and their unselfishness, two hundred years ago.' 

The Australians have been very carefully studied by 
many observers, and the results entirely overthrow Mr. 
Huxley's bold statement that ' in its simplest condition, 
such as may be met with among the Australian savages, 
theology is a mere belief in the existence, powers, and 
dispositions (usually malignant) of ghost-hke entities who 
may be propitiated or scared away ; but no cult can 
properly be said to exist. And in this stage theology is 
wholly independent of ethics.' 

Bemarks more crudely in defiance of known facts 
could not be made. The Austrahans, assuredly, believe 
in ' spirits,' often malicious, and probably in most cases 
regarded as ghosts of men. These aid the wizard, 
and occasionally inspire him. That these ghosts are 
worshipped does not appear, and is denied by Waitz. 
Again, in the matter of cult, ' there is none ' in the way 
of sacrifice to higher gods, as there should be if these 
gods were hungry ghosts. The cult among the Austra- 
lians is the worship of the heart, expressed in moral 
teaching, supposed to be in confonnity with the institutes 
' Earlp Voyasa to Aualralia, 102-111 (Hakluj^ Society). 
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of their God. Worship takes the form, as at Eleiisis, of 
tribal mysteries, originally instituted, as at Eleusis, fay 
the God. The young men are initiated with many 
ceremonies, some of which are cruel and farcical, but 
the initiation includes ethical instruction, in conformity 
with the supposed commands of a God who reads the 
heart. As among onraelvcs, the ethical idea!, with its 
theological sanction, is probably rather above the moral 
standard of ordinary practice. What conclusion wo 
should draw from these facts is uncertain, but the facts, 
at least, cannot be disputed, and precisely contradict the 
statement of Mr. Huxley. He was wholly in the wrong 
when he said : ' The moral code, such as is implied 
by public opinion, derives no sanction from theological 
dogmas.'' It reposes, for its origin and sanction, on such 
dogmas. 

The evidence as to Australian religion is abundant^ 
and is being added to yearly. I shall here content 
myself with Mr. Howitt's accounts.* 

As regards the possible evolution of the Australian 
God from ancestor-worship, it must be noted that Mr. 
Hovritt credits the groups with possessing 'headmen,* 
a kind of chiefs, whereas some inquirers, in Brough 
Smyth's collection, disbelieve in regular chiefs. Mr. 
Howitt writes : — 

' The Supreme Spirit, who is believed in by all the 
tribes I refer to here [in South-Eastern Australia], either 
as a benevolent, or more frequently as a malevolent 
being, it seems to me represents the defunct headman.' 

Now, the traces of ' headmanship ' among the tribes < 
are extremely faint ; no such headman rules large areas | 
of country, none is known to be worshipped after death, | 

' Seieitce and Hebrevi Tradition, p. 346. 
■ Journal 0/ the AnHtrop. InatituCe. 1884. 
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and the malevolence of the Supreme Spirit is not illus- 
trated by the details of Mr. Howitt'a own statement, but 
the reverse. Indeed, he goes on at once to remark that 
' Daruftiulun was not, it seems to me, everywhere thought 
a malevolent being, hut he was dreaded as one who could 
severely punish the trespasses committed against these 
tribal ordinances and customs whose first institution is 
ascribed to him.' 

To punish transgressions of bis law is not the essence 
of a malevolent being, Darumulun ' watched the youths 
from the sky, prompt to ponish, by disease or death, the 
breach of his ordinances,' moral or ritual. His name is 
too sacred to be spoken except in whispers, and the 
anthropologist will observe that the names of the human 
dead are also often tabooed. But the divine name is not 
thoB tabooed and sacred when the mere folklore about 
him is narrated. The informants of Mr. Howitt in- 
stinctively distinguished between the mythology and the 
religion of Danunulun.' This distinction— the secrecy 
about the religion, the candour about the mythology — 
is essential, and accounts for our ignorance about the 
inner religious beliefs of early races. Mr. Howitt him- 
self knew httle till he was initiated. The grandfather 
of Mr. Hewitt's friend, be/are the white men came to 
Melbourne, took him out at night, and, pointing to a 
star, said : ' Yon will soon he a man ; you see Bunjil 
[Supreme Being of certain tribes] up there, and he can see 
you, and all you do down here.' Mr. Palmer, speaking of 
the Mysteries of Northern Australians (mysteries under 
divine sanction), mentions the nature of the moral in- 
struction. Each lad is given, ' by one of the elders, 
advice so kindly, fatherly, and impressive, as often to 
soften the heart, and draw tears from the youth.' He 
' JouTTuil, liii. 193. 
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is to avoid adulter;, not to take advantage of i 
if he finds her alone, he is not to be qnarrelsome. 

At the Mysteries Darnmulon's real name may be 
uttered, at other times be is ' Master ' iBiamban) or 
' Father ' (Papang), exactly as we say ' Lord ' aod 
' Father.' 

It is known that all these things are not dae to 
missionaries, whose instrnctions wonld certainly not be 
conveyed in the Bora, or tribal mysteries, which, again, 
are partly described by Collins as early as 1798, and most 
have been practised in 1688. Mr. Howitt mentions, 
among moral lessons divinely sanctioned, respect for old 
age, abstinence from lawless love, and avoidance of the 
sins BO popular, poetic, and sanctioned hy the example of 
Gods, in classical Greece.' A representation is made of 
the Master, Biamban ; and to make such idols, except at 
the Mysteries, is forbidden ' under pain of death.' Those 
which are made are destroyed as soon as the rites are 
ended.' The future life (apparently) is then illustrated 
by the burial of a living elder, who rises from a grave. 
This may, however, symbolise the ' new life ' of the 
Mystie, ' Worse have I fled ; better have I found,' as was 
sung in an Athenian rite. The whole result is, by what 
Mr. Howitt calls ' a quasi-religious element,' to ' impress 
upon the mind of the youth, in an indelible manner, those 
rules of conduct which form the moral law of the tribe.' * 

Many other authorities could be adduced for the 
religious sanction of morals in Australia. An all-knowing 
being observes and rewards the conduct of men ; he is 
named with reverence, if named at all ; his abode is the 
heavens ; he is the Maker and Lord of things ; his lessons 
' soften the heart." * 

' JouTtial. liii. 296. • Op, ciC. p. 150. • P. 453. ' P. 457. 

' Bee Brongh Binjtb, Aborigitiea, i. 428; Tftplin, Native Raai of 
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' What wants this knave 
That a God should have ? ' 

I shall now demonetrate that the religion patronised 
by the Anstralian Sapreme Being, and inculcated in his 
Mysteries, is actually used to counteract the immoral 
character which natives acquire by associating with 
Anglo-Saxon Christians.' 

Mr. Howitt ' gives an account of the Jeraeil, or 
Mysteries o( the Kumai. The old men deemed that 
through intercourse with whites ' the lads had become 
selfish and no longer inclined to share that which they 
ohtained by their own exertions, or had given them, 
with their friends.' One need not say that selSeasness 
is the very essence of goodness, and the central moral 
doctrine of Christianity. So it is in the rehgious 
Mysteries of the African Yao ; a selfish man, we shall 
see, is spoken of as 'nninitiated.' So it is with the 
Australian Kumai, whose mysteries and ethical teaching 
are under the sanction of their Supreme Being. So much 
for the anthropological dogma that early theology has no 
ethics. 

The Kumai began by kneading the stomacha of 

AuslrtUia. According to Taplin, Nnrruinctere was a deified blitck fellow, 
who died on earth. This ie not the coeo of Baiame sod Daramulun. 

I From n brief account of the Fire Ceremonj, or Engiewra of coHoin 
tribes in Central Aastralia. it Beems that religions ceremoniea connected 
with Totems are the most notable performances. Also 'certain mythical 
tnoeators,' of the ' atcheringa, or dceam-timea,' were celebrated ; theae real 
or ideal human beings appear to ' alnk their identity in that of the object 
with which they are asBOciated. and from which they are supposed to have 
originated." There appear also to be places hanntad by ■ spirit individoale,' 
in some way miied up with Totems, but nothing is said of sacrifice lo 
these Manes. The brief accouut is by Professor Baldwin Spencer and 
Mr. F.J. Gillen, Proc. Roj/al Soc. Fie to™, July 1B97. This Fire Ceremony 
not for lads — not a hind of conSrmation in the aatage church— but is 
inlended for adults. Details have not yet been pabtished, but, as far as 
abeady sketched, the rites are ueither moral nor theiatic. 
J. ArUhrop. Inst. 1885. p. 301. 
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the lads about to be initi&ted (that is, if they have 
been associating with Christiana), to expel selfishness 
and greed. The chief rite, later, is to blindfold every 
lad, with a blanket closely drawn over his head, to 
make whirring sounds with the lundun, or Greek 
rliomhos, then to pluck off the blankets, and bid the 
initiate raise their faces to the sky. The initiator points 
to it, calling out, ' Look there, look there, look there ! ' 
They have seen in this solemn way the home of the 
Supreme Being, ' Our Father,' Mungun-ngaur (Mungun= 
'Father,' ngaur=' onr '), whose doctrine is then unfolded 
by the old initiator (' headman ') ' in an impressive 
manner.' ' ' Long ago there was a great Being, Mungun- 
ngaur, who lived on the earth.' His son Tundun is 
direct ancestor of the Kamai. Mungun initiated the 
rites, and destroyed earth hy water when they were im- 
piously revealed. ' Mungun left the earth, and ascended 
to the sky, where he still remains.' 

Here Mungun-ngaur, a Being not defined as spirit, 
but immortal, and dweUing in heaven, is Father, or rather 
grandfather, not maker, of the Kumai. This may be 
interpreted as ancestor-worship, but the opposite myth, 
of making or creating, is told by Narrinyeri, Boonorong, 
the Wolgal, Ngarego, Theddora, Coast Murring, and 
Wiraijuri, worshippers of Darumuluu. His precepts are : 

1. To obey the old. (Fifth Commandment.) 

2. To share all with their friends. (Do to others aa 
you would have others do to you.) 

3. To live peaceably with their friendn. 

4. Not to inter/ere with girls or married wovien^ 
(Seventh Commandment.) 

5. To obey the food restrictions. (Leviticus, passim.) 
Mr. Howitt concludes : * I venture to assert that it can 

' J. Anthrop. Inst. 1886, p. 318. 
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no longer be maintained that the Australians have no 
behef which can be called religious, that is, in the Bense 
of beliefs which govern tribal and individual morality 
under a supernatural sanction.' On this topic Mr. 
Hewitt's opinion became more affirmative the more 
deeply be was initiated.' 

The Australians are the lowest, most primitive savagea. 
yet no propitiation by food is made to their moral Buler, 
m heaven, as if he were a ghost. 

The laws of these Australian divine beings apply to 
ritual as well as to ethics, as might naturally be expected. 
But the moral element is conspicuous, the reverence is 
conspicuous : we have here no mere ghost, propitiated by 
food or sacrifice, or by purely magical rites. His very 
image (modelled on a large scale in earth) is no vulgar 
idol : to make such a thing, except on the rare sacred 
occasions, is a capital offence. Meanwhile the mythology 
of the God is a kind of joke, with no sacredness about it. 

On the whole it is evident that Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
for example, underrates the nature of Australian religion. 
He cites a case of addressing the ghost of a man recently 
dead, which is asked not to bring sickness, ' or make loud 
noises in the night,' and says : ' Here we may recognise the 
essential elements of a cult.' But Mr. Spencer does not 
allnde to the much more essentially religious elements 
which he might have found in the very authority whom 
he cites, Mr. Brough Smj-th.' This appears, as far as my 
scrutiny goes, to be Mr, Spencer's solitary reference to 
Australia in the work on 'Ecclesiastical Institutions.' Yet 
the facts which he and Mr. Huxley ignore throw a light 
very different from theirs on what they consider ' the 
simplest condition of theology.' 

> J. AnOtrop. Inst. xlii. p. 459. See aim JourtiaZ, Maj 1896, pp. 438, 494. 

■ Eceleaiaitieal IiutitutioM, p. 674. 
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Among the causes of confusion in thought upcm I 
religion, Mr. Tylor mentions ' the partial and one-sided J 
application of the historical method of inquiry intO'1 
theological doctrines." ' Here, perhaps, we have examplec 

In its highest aspect that ' simplest theology ' of 
Australia is free from the faults of popular theology ia 
Greece. The God discourages sin, he does not set the 
example of simiing. He is almost too sacred to be named 
(except in mythology) and far too sacred to be represented 
by idols. He is not moved by sacrifice ; he has not the 
chance ; hke Death in Greece, ' he only, of all Gods, loves 
not gifts.' Thus the status of theology does not corre- 
spond to the status in material and intellectual culture. 
It would scarcely be a paradox to say that the popular 
Zeus, or Ares, is degenerate from Danmiulun, or thft J 
Fuegian being who Forbids the slaying of an enemy, and .[ 
almost hterally 'marks the sparrow's fall.' 

If we knew ail the mythology of Darumulun, wo ] 
should probably find it (like much of the myth of Pundjel 
or Bunjil) on a very different level from the theology. 
There are two currents, the religious and the mythical, 
flowing together through religion. The former current, ' 
rehgious, even among very low savages, is pure from the ' 
magical ghost-propitiating habit. The latter current, 
mythological, is full of magic, mummery, and scandalous 
legend. Sometimes the latter stream quite pollutes the | 
former, sometimes they flow side by side, perfectly dia- j 
tinguishable, as in Aztec ethical piety, compared with the] 
bloody Aztec rituahsm. Anthropology has mainly kept>I 
her eyes fixed on the impure stream, the lusts, mummerieH, J 
conjurings, and frauds of priesthoods, while relatively, <ff I 
altogether, neglecting (as we have shown) what is honeati I 
and of good report. 

' Prim. Cult. ii. 460. 
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The worse aide of religion is the less sacred, and there- 
fore the more conspicuous. Both elements are found 
co-existing, in almost all races, and nobody, in our total 
lack of historical information about the beginnings, can 
Bay which, if either, element is the earlier, or which, if 
either, is derived from the other. To suppose that pro- 
pitiation of corpses and then of ghosts came first is 
agreeable, and seems logical, to some writers who are not 
without a bias against all religion as an unscientific 
superstition. But we know so Uttle ! The first mission- 
aries in Greenland supposed that there was not, there, a 
trace of belief in a Divine Being. ' But when they came 
to understand their language better, they found quite the 
reverse to be true . . . and not only so, but they could 
plainly gather from a tree dialogue they had with some 
perfectly wild Greenlanders (at that time avoiding any 
direct apphcation to their hearts) that their ancestors 
must have beheved in a Supreme Being, and did render 
him some service, which their posterity neglected little by 
little . . .' ' Mr. Tylor does not refer to this as a trace of 
Christian Scandinavian influence on the Eskimo.' 

That line, of course, may be taken. But an Eskimo 
said to a missionary, 'Thou must not imagine that no 
Greenlander thinks about these things' (theology), He 
then stated the argument from design. ' Certainly there 
must be some Being who made all these things. He must 
be very good too . . . Ah, did I but know him, how I 
would love and honour him.' As St. Paul writes : ' That 
which may be known of God is manifest in them, for God 
hath showed it unto them , . . being understood by the 
things which are made . . . but they became vain in their 
imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened.' ^ In 

' CranE, pp. 108. 199. ■ JOMntol AtUkrop. Inil. lUL S48-866. 
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fact, mythology submerged religion. St. Panl's theory of 
the origin of religion is not that of an ' innate idea,' nor of 
a direct revelation. People, he aaye, reached the belief Jn 
a God from the Argnment for Design. Science conceives 
herself to have annihilated teleological ideas. But they 
are among the probable origins of religion, and would 
lead to the behet in a Creator, whom the Greenland^ 
thought beneficent, and after whom he yearned. This is 
a very different initial step in religious development, if 
initial it was, from the feeding of a corpse, or a ghost. 

From all this evidence it does not appear how non- 
polytheistic, non -monarchical, non-Manes-worshippiiig 
savages evolved the idea of a relatively supreme, moral, 
and benevolent Creator, unborn, undying, omniscient, and 
omnipresent. ' He can go everywhere, and do everything." ' 

' In Mr. Cnn'a work. T'm jJfufralianTiatv, repartE ol 'godlesa' natives 
are given, tor inataaoe. iD tbs Mary Biver eountr; and in Oippsland. 
These reports are nauall; the result of the ignoranoe oi contempt ol whita 
obserrerB, cl. Tjlor, i. 419 
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8VPBEMS G0D8 NOT NECESSABILY DEVELOPED 
OUT OF •SPIRITS' 



Bbpokb going on to examine the high gods of other 
low savages, I most here again insist on and develop 
the theory, not easily conceived by us, that the Supreme 
Being of savages belongs to another branch of faith than 
ghosts, or ghost-gods, or fetishes, or Totems, and need 
not be — probably is not — essentially derived from these. 
We must try to get rid of oar theory that a powerful, 
moral, eternal Being was, from the first, ex officio, con- 
ceived as ' spirit ; ' and so was necessarily derived from a 
ghost. 

First, what was the process of development ? 

We have examined Mr. Tylor'e theory. But, to take 
a practical case : Here are the Australians, roaming in 
small bands, without more formal rulers than ' headmen ' 
at most ; not ancestor worshippers ; not polytheists ; with 
no departmental deities to select and aggrandise ; not apt 
to speculate on the Anima Mundi. How, then, did they 
bridge the gulf between the ghost of a soon-forgotten 
fighting mEin, and that conception of a Father in Heaven, 
omniscient, moral, which, under various names, is found 
all over a huge continent ? I cannot see that this problem 
has been solved or frankly faced. 

The distinction between the creative, all-seeing, un- 
decaying Australian deity, unpropitiated by sacrifice, and 
the ordinary, waning, easily forgotten, cheaply propitiated 
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ghoBt of a tribesman, is essential. It is not easy to show 
bow, in ' tbe dark backward ' of Australian life, tbe notion 
of Darumalnn grew from the idea of the ghost of a 
warrior. But there is no logical necessity for the belief 
in the evolution of this god out of that ghost. These two 
factors in religion — ghost and god — seem to have perfectly 
different sources, and it appears extraordinary that an- 
thropologists have not (as far as I am aware) observed 
this circumstance before. . 

Mr. Spencer, indeed, speaks frequently of living 
human beings adored as gods. I do not know that 
these are found on the lowest levels of savagery, and 
Mr. Jevons has pointed out that, before you can hail a 
man as a god, yon must have the idea of God. The 
mmrder of Captain Cook notoriously resulted from 
a scientific experiment in theology, ' If he is a god, 
he cannot be killed.' So they tried with a dagger, 
and found that the honest captain was but a mortal 
British mariner — no god at all. 'There are degrees.' 
Mr. Spencer's men-gods become real gods— after death.' 

Now the Supreme Being of savage faith, aa a rule, 
never died at all. He belonged to a world that knew not 
Death. 

One cause of our blindness to the point appears to 
be this : We have from childhood been taught that 
'God is a Spirit.' We, now, can only conceive of an 
eternal being as a ' spirit.' We know that legions of 
savage gods are now regarded as spirits. And therefore 
we have never remarked that there is no reason why 
we shonld take it for granted that the earUest deities 
of the earliest men were supposed by them to be ' spirits ' 
at all. These gods might most judiciously be spoken of, 

■ Principles of Sociology, i. 417, 431. ' The mediaine mea ftre trekted 
U gods Tbe medioine m&u becomes a god after death.' 
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not as ' Bpirits,' but as ' unde&ned eternal beiDgs.' To us, 
each & being is neoesBariiy a spirit, but he was by no 
means necessarily so to an early thinker, who may not 
yet have reached the conception of a ghost. 

A ghost is said, by anthropologists, to have developed 
into a god. Now, the very idea of a ghost (apart from a 
wraith or fetch) implies the previous death of his proprietor. 
A ghost is the phantasm of a dead man. But anthropo- 
logists continually tell us, with truth, that the idea of 
death as a universal ordinance is unknown to the savage^ 
Diseases and death are things that once did not exist, and 
that, normally, ought not to occur, the savage thinks. 
They are, in his opinion, supemormally caused by magi- 
cians and spirits. Death came into the world by a 
blander, an accident, an error in ritual, a decision of a god 
who was before Death was. Scores of myths are told 
everywhere on this subject.' 

The savage Supreme Being, with added power, omni- 
science, and morality, is the idealisation of the savage, 
as conceived of by himself, minus fleshly body (as a rule), 
and minus Death. He is not necessarily a ' spirit,' though 
that term may now be applied to him. He was not origi- 
nally differentiated as ' spirit ' or ' not spirit.' He ia a 
Being, conceived of without the question of ' spirit,' or ' no i 
spirit ' being raised ; perhaps he was originally conceived 
of before that question could be raised by men. When we 
call the Supreme Being of savages a ' spirit ' we introduce 
our own animistic ideas into a conception where it may 
not have originally existed. The Gippsland tribes 'have 
no knowledge of God. . . . They beheve the Creator was 
a gigantic black, living among the stars.' ' Mr. Matthew 



' I havo published a chapter 
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' Can, The Ausiralian Bact. 
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Arnold might as well have said : ' The British Philistine 
has no knowledge of God. He believes that the Creator 
is a magnified non-natural man, living in the sky.' The 
Gippsland or Puegian or Btackfoot Supreme Being is just 
a Being, anthropomorphic, not a mrart, or ' spirit.' The 
Supreme Being is a wesen, Being, Vui ; we have hardly a 
term for bji immortal existence so undefined. It the being 
is an idealised first ancestor (as among the Kurnai), he is 
not, on that account, either man or ghost of man. In the 
original conception he is a powerful intelligence who was 
from the first : who was already active long before, by a 
breach of his laws, an error in the delivery of a message, 
a breach of ritual, or what not, death entered the world. 
He was not affected by the entry of death, he still exists. ■ 

Modem minds need to become familiar with this in- 
determinate idea of the savage Supreme Being, which, 
logically, may be prior to the evolution of the notion of 
ghost or spirit. 

But how does it apply when, as by the Kurnai, the 
Supreme Being is reckoned an ancestor? 

It can very readily be shown that, when the Supreme 
Being of a savage people is thus the idealised First 
Ancestor, he can never have been envisaged by his 
worshippers as at any time a ghost; or. at least, can- 
not logically have been so envisaged where the nearly 
miiversal belief occurs that death came into the world 
by accident, or needlessly. 

Adam is the mythical first ancestor of the Hebrews, 
but he died, {rrrip /x6pov, and was not worshipped. 
Yama, the first of Aryan men who died, was worshipped ] 
by Vedic Aryans, but confessedly as a ghost-god. Mr. 
Tylor gives a list of first ancestors deified. The Ancestor 
of the Mandans did not die, consequently is no ghost ; 
emigravit, he * moved west.' Where the First Ancestor is 
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also the Cieator (Dog-rib IndianB), he can hardly be, and 
18 not, regarded as a mortal. Tamoi, of the Goaranis, was 
'the ancient of heaven,' clearly no mortal man. The 
Maori Maui was the first who died, but he is not one of 
the original Maori gods. Haetsh, among the Kamchadals, 
precisely answers to Yama. Unkulunkuln will be 
described later.' 

This is the list : Where the First Anceator is equi- 
valent to the Creator, and is supreme, he is — from the 
first — deathless and immortal. When he dies be is a 
confessed ghost-god. 

Now, ghost-worship and dead ancestor-worship are 
impossible before the ancestor is dead and is a ghost. 
But the essential idea of Darumulun, and Baiame, and 
most of the high gods Of Australia, and of other low 
races, is that they never died at all. They belong to the 
period before death came into the world, like Qat among 
the Melanesians. They arise in an age that knew not death, 
and had not reflected on phantasms nor evolved ghosts. 
They could have been conceived of, in the nature of the 
case, by a race of immortals who never dreamed of such 
a thing as a ghost. For these gods, the ghost-theory is 
not required, and is superflnons, even contradictory. The 
early thinkers who developed these beings did not need to 
know that men die (though, of course, they did know it in 
practice), still less did they need to have conceived by 
abstract speculation the hypothesis of ghosts. Baiame, 
Cagn, Bunjil, in their adorers' belief, were iAere ; death 
later intruded among men, but did not affect these divine 
beings in any way. 

The ghost-theory, therefore, by the evidence of anthro- 
pology itself, is not needed for the evolution of the high 
gods of savages. It is only needed for the evolution o£ 
I Prim. Cult. ix. 311-318, 
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ghost -propitiation and genuine dead-ancestor worship. 
Therefore, the high goda dencribed were not Ttecessarily 
once ghoBts — were not ideahsed mortal anceBtora. They 
were, naturally, from the beginning, from before the coming 
in of death, immortal Fathers in Heaven. Between them 
and apotheosJBed mortal ancestors there is a great gulf 
fixed — the river of death. 

The explicitly stated distinction that the high creative 
goda never were mortal men, while other goda are spirits 
•of mortal men, is made in every quarter. ' Ancestors 
ItTtmon to be human were not worshipped as [original] 
gods, and ancestors worshipped as [original] goda were 
not believed to have been human.' ' 

Both kinds may have a generic name, such as kaXou, 
or wakan, but the specific diatinction is universally made 
by low savages. On one hand, original gods ; on the other, 
non-original gods that were once ghost a. Now, this 
distinction is often calmly ignored ; whereas, when any 
race has developed (like late Scandinavians) the Euheme- 
ristic hypothesis ('all gods were once men '), that hypo- 
thesis is accepted as an historical statement of fact by 
some writers. 

(It is part of ray theory that the more popular 
ghost-worship of souls of people whom men have loved, 
invaded the possibly older religion of the Supreme 
Father, Mighty beings, whether originally conceived of 
as ' spirits ' or not, came, later, under the Animistic theory, 
to he reckoned as spirits. They even (but not among 
the lowest savages) came to be propitiated by food and 
sacrifice. The alternative, for a Supreme Being, when 
once Animism prevailed, was sacrifice (as to more popular 
ghost deities) or neglect. We shall find examples of both 
aJternatives. Bat sacrifice does not prove that a God was, 
' Jevonfl, Introductum, p. 197. 
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in original conception, a ghost, or even a spirit. 'The 
common doctrine ot the Old Testament is not that God is 
spirit, but that the spirit [rtiafe=' wind,' ' living breath '] 
of Jehovah, going forth from hiui, works in the world and 



To resnme. The high Gods of savagery — moral, all- 
seeing directors of things and of men — are not explicitly 
envisaged as spirits at all by theit adorers. The notion 
of soul or spirit is here out of place. We can best 
describe Darmnulun and Nipi and Baiame as ' magnified 
non-natural men,' or undefined beings who were from 
the beginning and are eternal. They are, like the easy 
Epicurean Gods, nihil indiga nostri. Not being ghosts, 
they crave no food from men, and receive no sacrifice, as 
do ghosts, or gods developed out of ghosts, or gods to 
whom the ghost-ritual has been transferred. For this 
very reason, apparently, they seem to be spoken of by 
Mr. Grant Allen as • gods to talk about, not gods to adore ; 
mythological conceptions rather than religious beings.' * 
All this is rather hard on the lowest savages. If they 
sacrifice to a god, then the god is a hungry ghost ; if they 
don't, then the god is ' a god to talk about, not to adore.' 
Lucidly, the facts of the Bora ritual and the instruction 
given there prove that Darumulun and other names are 
gods to adore, by ethical conformity to their will and by 
solemn ceremony, not merely gods to talk about. 

Thus, the highest element in the religion of the lowest 
savages does not appear to be derived from their theory 
of ghosts. As far as we can say, in the inevitable absence 
of historical evidence, the highest gods of savages may have 
been beheved in, as Makers and Fathers and Lords of an 
indeterminate nature, before the savage had developed the 

' Robertson Smith, The Prophets of tirael, p. 
' EvolulUm oj the Idea of Qod, p. 170. 
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idea of bouIb out of dreams and phantasms. It ia logically ] 
conceivable that savages may have worshipped deities like 
Baiame and Darumalun before they had evolved the 
notion that Tom, Dick, or Harry has a separable soul, 
capable of surviving his bodily decease. Deities of the 
higher sort, by the very nature of savage reflections on 
death and on its non-original casual character, are prior, 
or may be prior, or cannot be shown not to be prior, to I 
the ghost theory — the alleged origin of religion. For ' 
their evolution the ghost theory is not logically demanded ; 
they can do without it. Yet they, and not the spirits, 
bpgles, Mrarts, Brewin, and so forth, are the high gods, 
the gods who have most analogy — as creators, moral 
guides, rewarders, and punishers of conduct (though that 
duty is also occasionally assomed by ancestral spirits) — 
with our civilised conception of the divine. Our concep- 
tion of God descends not from ghosts, but from the 
Supreme Beings of non-ancestor-worshipping peoples. 
As it seems impossible to point out any method by 
I which low, chiefless, non-polytheistic, non-metaphysical 
I eavages (if any such there be) evolved out of ghosts the " 
eternal beings who made the world, and watch over 
morality : as the people themselves unanimously distin- 
I guish such beings from ghost-gods, I take it that such 
' beings never were ghosts. In this case the Animistic 
theory seoms to me to break down completely. Yet these 
high gods of low savages preserve from dimmest ages of 
the meanest culture the sketch of a God which our 
highest religious thought can but fill up to its ideal. 
Come from what germ he may, Jehovah or Allah does not 
come from a ghost. 

It may be retort^ that this makes no real difference. 
If savages did not invent gods in consequence of a fal- 
lacious belief in spirit and soul, still, in some other equally 
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illogical way they came to indulge the hypothesis that 
they had a Judge and Father in heaven. But, if the ghost 
theory of the high Gods is wrong, as it is conspicuously 
superfluous, that does make some difference. It proves 
that a widely preached scientific conclusion may be as 
spectral as Bathybius. On other more important points, 
therefore, we may differ from the newest scientific opinion 
without too much diffident apprehensiveness. 
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SAVAGE 8VPBKMB BEINGB 

It is among ■ the lowest savages * that the Supreme Beings 
are moet regarded as eternal, moral (as the morality of the 
tribe goes, or even on a higher level), and powerful. I 
have elsewhere described the Bushman god Cagu, as he 
was portrayed to Mr. Orpen by Qing, who ' had never 
before seen a white man except fighting," Mr. Orpen got 
the facts from Qing by inducing him to explain the 
natives' pictures on the walls of caves. ' Cagn made all 
things, and we pray to him,' thus : ' Cagn, O Cagn, 
are we not thy children ? Do you not see us hunger ? 
Give ns food.' As to ethics, ' At first Cagn was very 
good, but he got spoilt through fighting so many things." 
' How came he into the world ? ' ■ Perhaps with those 
who brought the Sun : only the initiated know these 
things.' It appears that Qing was not yet initiated in the 
dance (answering to a high rite of the Australian Bora) in 
which the most esoteric myths were unfolded.' 

In Mr. Spencer's ' Descriptive Sociology ' the religion 
of the Bushmen is thus disposed of. ' Pray to an insect 
of the caterpillar kind for success in the chase.' That is 

' When I wrote Hylh, RUual, and Religion (ii. 11-13) I regkrdod Cikgii 
SB 'only a successful and idealised medicine initD.' But I now Ehmb that 
I coDfDBed in m; mind the religions imd the mjthological aBpoots of Cagn. 
0ns ol unknown origin, existing before the sun, a Maker of all tilings, 
prayed to, but not in receipt of saorifice, is no medicine man, eicept in 
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rather meagre. Th^ m&ke turow-poisozL oat of cater- 
pillare.' 

The case of the Andaman Islanders may be eepe- 
cially recommended to believers in the aiithropolopcs) 
science of religion. For long these natives were the joy 
of emancipated inqoirers as the ' godless Andamanese.' 
They only snpply Mr. Spencer's ' Ecclesiastical Insti- 
totions ' with a few instances of the ghost-belief.' Yet 
when the Andomanese are scientifically Btudied in situ by an 
edncated Bnghshman, Mr. Man, u ho knows their language, 
has lived with them for eleven years, and presided over 
our benevolent efiforts ' to reclaim them from their savage 
state,' the Andamanese turn out to be quite embarrassingly 
rich in the higher elements of faith. They have not only 
a profoundly philosophical religion, but an excessively 
absurd mythology, like the Austmlian blacks, the Greeks, 
and other peoples. If, on the whole, the student of the 
Andamanese despairs of the possibility of an ethnological 
theory of religion, he is hardly to be blamed. 

The people are probably Negritos, and probably • the 
original inhabitants, whose occupation dates from pre- 
historic times. '^ They use the bow, they make pots, and 
are considerably above the Australian level. They have 
second-sighted men, who obtain status "by relating an 

■ The omisaions in Mr. Spenoer'B tjiiom m&; posaibi; be eiplained b; 
Lbe circnmBtance that, aa he telle us, he collected his (acts 'by proxy.' 
While we find Waitz much interested in and amazed by the benevoleut 
Saprenie Being of many Atrican tribea, that persaaage ia only alladed to as 
■ Allied Benevolent Supreme Being ' in Mr. Spenerr'a Descriptive Sociology, 
Mid is asaally left out of Bi^ht altogethar in hia PrincipUii of SocidUigy and 
ReeUtioitical Imtilulirms. Yet ws have precisely the same kind ol evi- 
dence o( observera for thii ' alleged ' benevolent Sapreme Being as we have 
for the eanaille of ghoats and [etishes. If he is a deity of a rather lofty 
philosophic conpoplion, of coorae he cannot be propitiated by human 
aaciifices or cold chickens. Tliat kind of material evidence to the faith in 
him mast be absent by the natnre of the case ; but the coincident testimony 
of travellers lo belief in a Supreme Being cannot be diamissed oa ' alleged.' 

= Pp. 676, 677. • Man, /. A. I. lii. 70. 




of eaOf maammmrf mflnaioe. wfaOe Mr. Mao < 
•ldvl7uid.iD natne rdieian, wdl-iufanicted i 
for his tacU. 

Yet Puluga lives in a Urge stone boose (clearly desdvt 
from oar» at Port Blair), eats aod drinks, foraging foea 
biuself, and ih married to a green shrimp.^ There is t 
tuual Htory of a Deloge caused by tbe moral wrath < 
Pulufja. The whole theology was ecrupaloasly collected 1 
from natives imocgnainted with other races. 
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The account of Andamftnese religion does not tally 
with the anthropological hypothesis. Foreign influence 
fleems to be more than uBually excluded by insular oon- 
ditions and the jealousy of the ' original inhabitants.' 
The evidence ought to make us reflect on the extreme 
obBcinrity of the whole problem. 

Anthropological study of religion has hitherto almost 
entirely overlooked the mysteries of various races, except 
in so far as they confirm the entry of the young people 
into the ranks of the adult. Their esoteric moral and 
religions teaching is nearly unknowii to us, save in a 
few instances. It is certain that the mysteries of Greece 
were survivals of savage ceremonies, because we know 
that they included specific savage rites, such as the use of 
the rhombos to make a whirring noise, and the custom of 
ritual daubing with dirt ; and the sacred ballets d'action, 
in which, as Lucian and Qing say, mystic facts are 
' danced out.'' But, while Greece retained these relics of 
savagery, there was something taught at Eleusis which 
filled minds like Plato's and Pindar's with a happy 
religious awe. Now, similar ' softening of the heart ' was 
the result of the teaching in the Australian Bora : the 
Yao mysteries inculcate the victory over self ; and, till 
we are admitted to the secrets of all other savage mysteries 
throughout the world, we cannot tell whether, among 
mmnmeries, frivolities, and even hcense, high ethical 
doctrines are not presented under the sanction of religion. 
The New Life, and perhaps the future Bfe, are undeniably 
indicated in the Australian mysteries by the simnlated 
Kesiurection. 

I would therefore no longer say, as in 1887. that 
the Hellenic genius must have added to ' an old medicine 
.dance ' all that the Eleusiniau mysteries possessed of 
' Myth, Uinial, and Religion, i. 2MI-28W. 
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beanty, counsel, aiid consolRtion.' These elements, a» 
well as the barbiinc factors in the rites, may have been 
developed out of such savage doctrine as softens the 
hearts of Australians and Yaos. That this kind of 
doctrine receives rehgioiis sanction is certain, where we 
know the secret of savage mysteries. It is therefore quite 
incorrect, and i^trangely presomptuoas, to deuy, with 
almost all anthropoloirisbi, the alliance of ethics with 
reUgiou among the most backward races. We must 
always remember their secrecy about their inner religion^ | 
their frankness about their mythological tales, These we 
know : the inner religion we ought to begiu to recognise 
that we do not know. ' 

The case of the Andamauese has taught us how vague, 
even now, is our knowledge, and how obscure is our 
problem. The example nf the Melanesians enforces these I 
lessons. It is hard to bring the Melanesians within any 
theory. Dr. Codrington has made them the subject of a- i 
careful study, and reports that while the Emopean in- 
quirer can communicate pretty freely on common subjects 
' the vocabulary of ordinary life is almost useless when 
the region of mysteries and supei-stitions is approached.' * 
The Banks Islanders are most free from an Asiatic element 
of population on one side, and a Polynesian element on . 
the other. 

The Banks Islanders ' believe in two orders of intelli- 
gent beings different from living men.' (1) Ghosts of the , 
dead, (2) ' Beings who were not, and never had beeup 
human.' This, as we have shown, and will continue to 
show, is the usual savage doctrine. On the one hand are 
separable souls of men, surviving the death of the body. 
On the other are beings, creators, who were before man 
were, and before death entered the world. It is impossible^ 
' Lobeck, Agtaophamus. 133. ' /. A. I. x. 363. 
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logically, to argae that these beings are only ghosts of real 
remote ancestors, or of ideal ancestors. These higher 
beings are not safely to be defined aa 'spirits,' their 
essence is vagae, and, we repeat, the idea of their existence 
might have been evolved before the ghost theory was 
attained by men. Dr. Codrington says, 'the conception 
can hardly be that of a purely spiritual being, yet, by 
whatever name the natives call them, they are such as in 
Enghsh mast be called spirits.' 

That is our point. ' God is a spirit,' these beings are 
Gods, therefore ' these are spirits," But to their initial 
conception our idea of ' spirit ' is lacking. They are 
beings who existed before death, and still exist, 

The beings which never were human, never died, are 
Vui, the ghosts are Tamatc. Dr. Codrington uses ' ghosts ' 
for Tamate, ' spirits ' for Vui. But as to render Vui 
' apirita ' is to yield the essential point, we shall call Vui 
' beings,' or, simply, Vui. A Vui is not a spirit that has 
been a ghost ; the story may represent him as if a man, 
' but the native will always maintain that he was some- 
thing different, and deny to him the fleshly body of a 
man.' ' 

This distinction, ghost on one side^ — eternal being, not 
a man, not a ghost of a man, on the other — is radical and 
nearly universal in savage religion. Anthropology, neglect- 
ing the essential distinction insisted on, in this case, by 
Dr. Codrington, confuses both kinds under the style of 
' spirits,' and derives both from ghosts of the dead. 
Dr. Codrington, it should be said, does not generalise, but 
confines himself to the savages of whom he has made a 
special study. But, from the other examples of the same 
distinction which we have offered, and the rest which 
we shall offer, we think ourselves justided in regarding the 
' J.AJ.-m. 
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distinction between a primeval, eternal, being or beingSi J 
on one hand, and ghosts or spirits exalted from ghoat'i] 
estate, on the other, as common, if not miiversal. 

There are corporeal and incorporeal Vuis, bat the 
body of the corporeal Vui is ' not a human body.' ' The 
chief is Qat, ' still at hand to help and invoked in prayers.' 
' Qat, Marawa, look down upon me, smooth the sea for us 
two, that I may go safely over the sea ! ' Qat ' created 
men and animals,' though, in a certain district, he is 
claimed as an ancestor (p. 268). Two Btrata of belief 
have here been confused. I 

The myth of Qat is a jungle of facetise and frolic, with 
one or two serious incidents, such as the beginning of 
Death and the coming of Night. His mother was, or 
became, a stone ; stones playing a considerable part in the 
superstitions. 

The incorporeal Vois, ' with nothing like a human life, 1 
have a much higher place than Qat and his brothers iai 
the rehgious system.' They have neither name 
shapes, nor legends, they receive sacrifice, and are in som»l 
imcertain way connected with stones ; these stones usually I 
bear a fanciful resemblance to fruits or animals (p. 275):fl 
The only sacrifice, in Banks Islands, is that of shell-*]^ 
money. The mischievous spirits are Tamate, ghosts i 
men. There is a belief in mana (magical rapporfi.l 
Dr. Codrington cannot determine the connection of thisi 
belief with that in spirits. Mana is the uncanny, is X^l 
the unknown. A revived impression of sense is nunua»»l 
as when a tired fisher, half asleep at night, feels thft-a 
' draw ' of a salmon, and automatically strikes.' The] 
common ghost is a bag of nunuai, as hving man, in thol 
' J.A.I. as7. 

* F. 381. This ia a nunuai with whioh t am duniliar. Fifing fiah, la J 
Banka Island, toko the r6k of Balmon. The natives think it real, I 
withoDt [omi or subs tan ce. 
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opinion of some philosophers, is a bag of ' sensationa.' 
Ghosts are only seen as spiritual lights, which ho com- 
monly attend hallucinations among the civilised. Except 
in the prayers to Qat fuid Marawa, prayer only invokes 
the dead (p. 285). 'In the western islands the offerings 
are made to ghosts, and consumed by fire ; in the eastern 
(Banks) isles they are made to spirits (beings, Vui), and 
there is no sacrificial fire.' Now, the worship of ghosts 
goes, in tbeae isles, with the higher culture, ' a more con- 
siderable advance iri the arts of life ; ' the worship of non- 
ghosts, Vui, goes with the lower material cultm-e.' This 
ia rather the reverse of what we should expect, in accord- 
ance with the anthropological theory. According, how- 
ever, to our theory, Animism and ghost-worsbip may be 
of later development, and belong to a higher level of 
cultm^, than worship of a being, or beings, that never 
were ghosts. In Leper's Isle, ' ghosts do not appear to 
have prayers or sacrifices oEfered to them,' but caase 
disease, and work magic* 

The belief in the soul, in Melanesia, does 7iot appear to 
proceed ' from their dreams or visions in which deceased 
or absent persons are presented to them, for they do not 
appear to believe that the soul goes out from the dreamer, 
or presents itself as an object in his dreams,' nor does 
belief in other spirits seem to be founded on ' the appear- 
ance of life or motion in inanimate things.' * 

To myself it rather looks as if all impressions had 
their nunuai, real, bodiless, persistent, after-images ; that 
the soul is the complex of all of these nunuai ; that there 
is in the oniverse a kind of magical ether, called mantz, 
possessed, in different proportions, by different men, Vui, 
tamate, and material objects, and that the atai or ataro 



' Codringlon, Mekmtsia, p. 122. 

• Op.cit.i. 31S. 



' J. A. 1. 1. 29*. 
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of a mau dead, his ghost, retainB its old, and acquires new 
mana.' It is an odd kiud of metaphysic to find among 
very backward and isolated savages, But the lesson of 
Melanesia teaches us how very little we really know of 
the religion of low races, how complex it is, how hardly 
it can be forced into our theories, if we take it as given 
in oar knowledge, allow for our ignorance, and are not 
content to select facts which suit our hypothesis, while 
ignoring the rest. On a higher level of material culture 
than the Melanesians are the Fijians. * 

Fijian religion, as far as we understand, resembles the 
others in drawing an impassable line between ghosts and 
eternal gods. The word Ealou is applied to all supernal 
beings, and mystic or magical things alike. It seems to 
answer to inatia in New Zealand and Melanesia, to wakan 
in North America, and to /Je in old French, aa when 
Perrauit says, about Bluebeard's key, ' now the key was 
/ie.' All Gods are Kalou, but all things that are KaUm 
are not Gods. Gods are Kalou vu ; deified ghosts are 
Kalou yalo. The former are eternal, without beginning 
of days or end of years ; the latter are subject to infirmity 
and even to death,* 

The Supreme Being, if we can apply the tenu to him, 
is Ndengei, or Degei, ' who seems to be au impersonation 
of the abstract idea of eternal existence.' This idea is not 
easily developed out of the conception of a human soul 
which has died into a ghost and may die again. His 
myth represents him as a serpent, emblem of eternity, 
or a body of stone with a serpent's head. His one 
manifestation is given by eating. So neglected is he that 
a song exists about his lack of worshippers and gifts. 
' We made men,' says Kdengei, ' placed them on earth. 



■ /. A. I. s. 300. 

' Williams'B Fiji. p. 218. 



See Mr. Fiaon's remarkB otted later. 
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and yet they share to us ouly the under shell.' < Here is 
an extreme cose of the self-existent creative Eternal, 
mythically lodged in a serpent's body, and reduced to a 
jest. 

It is not easy to see any explanation, if we reject the 
hypothesis that this is an old, fallen form of faith, 'with 
scarcely a temple.' The other miborn immortals are 
mythical warriors and adulterers, like the popular deities 
of Greece. Yet Ndengei receives prayers through two 
sons of his, mediating deities. The priests are possessed, 
or inspired, by spirits and gods. One is not quite clear 
as to whether Ndengei is an inspiring god or not ; but 
that prayers are made to him is inconsistent with the 
belief in his eternal inaction. A priest is represented as 
speaking for Ndengei, probably by inspiration. ' My own 
mind departs from me, and then, when it is truly gone, 
my god speaks by me,' is the account of this ' alternating 
personality ' given by a priest,'^ 

After informing us that Ndengei is starved, Mr. 
Williams next tells about offerings to him, in earlier days, 
of bandreds of hogs.^ He sends rain on earth. Animals, 
men, stones, may all be Kalou. There is a Hades as 
fantastic as that in the Egyptian ' Book of the Dead,' and 
second sight flourishes. 

The mysteries include the sham raising of the dead, 
and appear to be directed at propitiatory ghosts rather 
than to Ndengei. There ar^ scenes of license ; ' particulars 
of almost incredible indecency have been privately for- 
warded to Dr. Tyior.' ' 

Suppose a religious reformer were to arise in one of the 
many savage tribes who, as we shall show, possess, but 
neglect, an Eternal Creator. He would do what, in the 

' JV', p. ai7. ' 16. p. 338. 

' III. p. 230. ' J. I 
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•secolar sphere, was done by the Mikado of Japan. The 
Mikado was a political Dendid or Ndengei — an awful, with- 
drawn, impotent potentate. Power was wielded by the 
Tycoon. A Mikado of genius aeserted himself ; hence arose 
modem Japan. In the same way, a religious reformer hke 
Khuen Ahten in Egypt would preach down minor goda, 
ghosts and sacred beasts, and proclaim the Eternal Creator, 
Ndengei, Dendid, Mtanga. ' The king shall hae his ain 
again.' Had it not been for the Prophets, Israel, by the 
time that Greece and Rome knew Israel, would have been 
worshipping a horde of little gods, and even beasts and 
'ghosts, while the Eternal would have become a mere name 
— perhaps, hke Ndengei and Atahocan and Unkiilunkula, 
a jest. The Old Testament is the story of the prolonged 
effort to keep Jehovah in His supreme place. To make 
and to succeed in that effort was the differentia of Israel. 
Other peoples, even the lowest, had, as we prove, the ger- 
minal conception of a God — assiu'edly not demonstrated to 
be derived from the ghost theorj', logically in no need of 
the ghost theory, everywhere explicitly contrasted with the 
ghost theory. ' But their foolish he.art was darkened.' 

It is impossible to prove, historically, which of the 
two main elements in belief — the idea of an Eternal Being 
or Beings, or the idea of surviving ghosts — came first into 
the minds of men. The idea of primeval Eternal Beings, 
as understood by savages, does not depend on, or require, 
the ghost theory. But, as we almost always find ghosts 
and a Supreme Being together, where we find either, 
among the lowest savages, we have no historical ground 
for asserting that either is prior to the other. Where we 
have no evidence to the belief in the Eternal, we must 
not conclude that no such belief exists. Our knowledge 
is confused and scanty ; often it is derived from men who 
do not know the native language, or the native sacred 
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language, or have not been trusted with what the savage 
treasures as bis secret. Moreover, if anywhere ghosts are 
found without gods, it is an inference from the argument 
that an idea familiar to very low savage tribes, like the 
Australians, and falling more and more into the back- 
ground elsewhere, though still extant and traceable, might, 
in certain cases, be lost and forgotten altogether. 

To take an example of half-forgotten deity. Mr. Im 
Thum, a good observer, has written on ' The Animism of 
the Indians of British Guiana.' Mr. Im Thum justly says : 
' The man who above all others has made this study 
possible is Mr. Tylor.' But it is not unfair to remark that 
Mr. Im Thum naturally sees most distinctly that which Mr. 
Tylor has taught him to see — namely. Animism. He has 
also been persuaded, by Mr. Dorman, that the Great Spirit 
of North American tribes is ' almost certainly nothing 
more than a figure of European origin, reflected and 
transmitted almost beyond recognition on the mirror of 
the Indian mind.' That is not my opinion : I conceive 
that the Red Indians had their native Etemal, like the 
Australians, Fijians, Andamanese, Dinkas, Yao, and so 
forth, Eis will be shown later. 

Mr. Im Thum, however, dilates on the dream origin 
of the ghost theory, giving examples from his own know- 
ledge of the difficulty with which Guiana Indians discern 
the hallucinations of dreams from the facts of waking life. 
Their waking hallucinations are also so vivid as to he 
taken for realities.' Mr. Im Thum EidoptB the hypothesis 
that, from ghosts, ' a belief has arisen, but very gradually, 
in higher spirits, and, eventually, in a Highest Spirit ; and, 
keeping pace with the growth of these beUefs, a habit 
of reverence for and worship of spirits.' On this hypo- 
thesis, the spirit latest evolved, and most worshipful, ought. 
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of course, to be the ' HigheBt Spirit,' But the reverse, as 
UBuai, is the case. The Guiana Indians believe in the 
continued, but not in the everlasting, existence of a man's 
ghost.' They believe in no spirits which were not once 
tenants of material bodies.^ 

The belief in a Supreme Spirit is only attained ' in the 
highest form of religion '— Andamanese, for instance — as 
Mr. Im Thum uses ' spirit ' where we should say 'being.' 
' The Indians of Guiana know no god,' ' 

' Bat it is true that various words have been found in 
all, or nearly all, the languages of Guiana which have 
been supposed to be names of a Supreme Being, God, a 
Great Spirit, in the sense which those phrases bear in the 
language of the higher religions.' 

Being interpreted, these Guiana names mean — 

The Ancient One, 

The Ancient One in Sky-land, 

Our Maker, 

Our Father, 

Our Great Father. 

' None of thesf! in any way involves the attributes 
of a god.' 

The Ancient of Days, Our Father in Heaven, Our 
Maker, do rather convey the sense of God to a European 
mind, Mr. Im Thurn, however, decides that the beings 
thus designated were supposed ancestors who came into 
Guiana from someother country. ' sometimes said to have 
been that entirely natural country (?) which is separated 
from Guiana by the ocean of the air.' ' 

Mr. Ira Thurn casually observed (having said nothing 
about morals in alliance with Animism) : 

' The fear of unwittingly offending the countless 
visible and invisible beings . . . kept the Indians very 
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strictly within their own rights 
against the rights of others.' 

This remark dropped out at a discuBBion of Mr. lui 
Thum's p&per, and clearly demonstrated that even a very 
low creed ' makes for righteousaeaB.' ' 

Probably few who have followed the facta given here 
will agree with Mr. Im Thom'a theory that ' Our Maker,' 
' Oar Father,' ' The Ancient One of the Heaven,' is 
merely an idealised homan anceator. He falls natnially 
into his place with the other high gods of low savages. 
Bat we need much more information on the subject than 
Mr. Im Thum was able to give. 

His evidence is all the better, because he is a loyal 
follower of Mr. Tylor. And Mr. Tylor says : ' Savage 
Animism is almost devoid of that ethical element which 
to the educated modem mind is the very mainspring of 
practical religion.'' 'Yet it keeps the Indians very strictly 
within their own rights and from offending the rights of 
others.' Our own religion is rarely so successful.* 

In the Indians of Guiana we have an alleged case of 
a people still deep in the animistic or ghost-worshipping 
case, who, by the hypothesis, have not yet evolved the 
idea of a god at all. 

When the familiar names for God, such as Maker, 
Father, Ancient of Days, occur in the Indian language, 
Mr. Im Thum explains the neglected Being who hears 
these titles as a remote deified ancestor. Of course, when 
a Being with similar titles occurs where ancestors are not 
worshipped, as in Australia and the Andaman Islands, 

' J. A. I. li. 383. ' Prim. Cull. ii. 360. 

' OonosiTablj, however, tho Onlanft epirits who have so much moral 
inSnence, exert it b; mBgical charma. ' Tho belief in the power of chturns 
tor good or eril prodnces not only honesty, but a great nmount of gentle 
dealing,' sBjB Liringslone, of the Afriaana. However the; work, the Bpitlls 
wort tor righteousness. 
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the explanation suggested by Mr. Im Thum for the 
problem ot religion in Guiana, will not fit the facts. 

It is plain that, a priori, another explanation is con- 
ceivable. If B, people like the Andamanese, or the 
Australian tribes whom we have studied, had such & 
conception as that of Puluga, or Baiame, or Darunmlun, 
and then, later, developed ancestor-worship with its 
propitiatory sacrifices and ceremonies, ancestor- worship, 
as the newest evolved and infinitely the most practical 
form of cult, would gradually thrust the belief in a 
Puluga, or Durumulun, or Cagn into the shade. The 
ancestral spirit, to speak quite plainly, can be ' squared ' 
by the people in whom he takes a special interest for 
family reasons. The equal Father of all men cannot 
be ' squared," and declines (till corrupted by the bad 
example of ancestral ghosts) to make himself useful to 
one man rather than to another. For these very intel- 
ligible, simple, and practical reasons, if the belief in a 
Darumulun came first in evolution, and the belief in 
a practicable bribable family ghost came second, the 
ghost-cult would inevitably crowd out the God-cult.' 
The name of the Father and Maker would become a 
mere survival, nominis uvibra, worship and sacrifice going 
to the ancestral ghost. That explanation would fit the 
state of rehgion which Mr, Im Thum has found, rightly 
or wrongly, in British Guiana. 

But, if the idea of a universal Father and Maker 
came last in evolution, as a refinement, then, of course, 
it ought to be the newest, and therefore the moat fashion- 
able and potent of Guianese cults. Precisely the reverse 
is said to be the case. Nor can the belief indicated in 
such names as Father and Maker be satisfactorily ex- 
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{ilaiued as a refinement of ancestor-worship, because, we 
repeat, it occura where ancestors are not worshipped. 

These considerations, however unpleasant to the 
devotees ot Animism, or the ghost theory, are not, in 
themselves, illogical, nor contradictory of the theory of 
evolution, which, on the other hand, fits them perfectly 
well. That god thrives best who is most suited to his 
environment. Whether an easy-going, hungry ghost-god 
with a liking for his family, or a moral Creator not to be 
bribed, is better suited to an environment or not especialiy 
scrupulous savages, any man can decide. Y/liether a set 
of not particularly scrupulous savages will readily evolve 
a moral unbribahle Creator, when they have a serviceable 
family ghost-god eager to oblige, is a question as easily 
resolved. 

Beyond all doubt, savages who find themselves under 
the watchful eye of a moral deity whom they cannot 
■ square' will desert him as soon as they have evolved a 
practicable ghost-god, useful for family purposes, whom 
they can square. No less manifestly, savages, who already 
possess a throng of serviceable ghost-gods, will not enthu- 
siastically evolve a moral Creator who despises gifts, and 
only cares for obedience. * There is a great deal of 
human nature in man,' and, if Mr. Im Thum's descrip- 
tion of the Guianese be correct, everything we know of 
human nature, and of evolution, assures us that the 
Father, or Maker, or Ancient of Days came first ; the 
ghost-gods, last. What has here been said about the 
Indians of Guiana (namely, that they are now mere ghost 
and spirit worshippers, with only a name surviving to 
attest a knowledge of a Father and Maker in Heaven) 
applies equally well to the Zulus. The Zulus are the 
great standing type of an animistic or ghost-worshipping 
race without a God. But, had they a God (on the 
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Australian pattern) whom they have forgotten, or haV»^ 
they not yet evolved a God out of Animism ? 

The evidence, collected by Dr. Callaway, ia honest, 
but confuBed. One native, among others, pat forward 
the very theory here proposed by us as an alternative to 
that of Mr. Im Thum. ' Unkulmikala ' (the idealised 
hat deapifled First Ancestor) ' was not worshipped [by 
men]. For it is not worship when people see things, as 
rain, or food, or corn, and say, " Yes, these things were 
made by Unkulimkulu . . Afterwards they [men] had 
powpr to change those things, that they might become 
the AmatongoB " [might belong to the ancestral spirits]. 
TJity took them away from Unkulunkutu.' ' 

Animism supplanted Theism. Nothing could be 
more explicit. But, though we have found an authentic 
Zulu ti'xt to suit otir provisional theory, the most eminent 
philosophical example mast not reduce us into supposing 
that this text settles the question. Dr. Callaway collected 
great masses of Zulu answers to his inquiries, and it is 
plain that a respondent, like the native theologian whom 
we have cited, may have adapted his reply to what he 
had learned of Christian doctrine. Having now the 
Christian notion of a Divine Creator, and knowing, too, 
that Unkulunkulu is said to have ' made things,' while 
only Amatongos, or ancestral Kpirits, are worshipped, the 
native may have inferred that worship (by Christians 
given to the Creator) was at some time transferred by 
the Zulus from Unkulunkulu to the Amatongo. The 
truth is that both the anthropological theory (spirits first, 
Gods last), and our theory (Supreme Being first, spirits 
next) can find warrant in Dr. Callaway's valuable collec- 
tions. For that reason, the problem must be solved 
after a survey of the whole field of savage and barbae 

' Callavsj, Bel of Amaitdu, p. 17. 
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religion ; it cannot be settled by the ambiguous case of 
the Zulus alone. 

Unkulunkulu is represented as ' the FiraU Man, -who 
broke off in the beginning." ' They are ancestor- 
worshippers,' says Dr. Callaway, ' and believe that their 
first ancestor, the First Man, was the Creator.' ' But they 
may, like many other peoples, have had a different original 
tradition, and have altered it, just because they are now 
such fervent ancestor- worshippers. Unkulunkulu was 
prior to Death, which came among men in the usual 
mythical way." Whether Unkulmikulu stilJ exists, is 
rather a moot question : Dr. Callaway thinks that he 
does not.^ If not, he is an exception to the rule in Aus- 
tralia, Andaman, among the Bushmen, the Fuegians, and 
savages in general, who are less advanced in culture than 
the Zulus. The idea, then, of a Maker of things who has 
ceased to exist occurs, if at all, not in a relatively primi- 
tive, bnt iu a relatively late religion. On the analogy 
of pottery, agriculture, the use of iron, villages, hereditary 
kings, and so on, the notion of a dead Maker is late, not 
early. It occurs where men have iron, cattle, agriculture, 
■ kings, houses, a disciplined army, not where men have 
none of these things. The Zulu godless ancestor-worship, 
then, by parity of reasoning, is, like their material culture, 
not an early but a late development. The Zulus ' hear of 
a King which is above ' — ' the heavenly King.' * ' We did 
Dot hear of him first from white men. . . . But lie is not 
like Unkulunkulu, who, we say, made all things,' 

Here may be dimly descried the ideas of a God, and a 
subordinate demimge. ' The King is above, Unkulunkulu 
is beneath.' The King above punishes sin, striking the 
sinner by lightning. Nor do the Zulus know how they 
- Op. eit. p. 8. 
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have sinned. ' There remained only that word about the 
heaven,' ' which,' says Dr. Callaway, ' implies that there 
might have heen other words which are now lost.' There 
is great confusion of thought. Unkulunkulu made the 
heaven, where the unknown King reigns, a hard task for a 
First Man.' ' In process of time we have come to worship 
the Araadhlozi (spirits) only, because we know not what 
to say about Unkulmikulu.' " * It is on that account, 
then, that we seek out for ourselves the Amadhlozi (spirits), 
that we may not always be thinking about Unkulunkulu.' 

All this attests a faint lingering sliadow of a belief 
too ethereal, too remote, for a practical conquerinr; race, 
which prefers intelhgible serviceable ghosts, with a >:pecial 
regard for their own families. 

Ukoto, a very old Zulu, said : ' When we were children 
it was said " The Lord is in heaven." . . . They used to 
point to the Lord on high ; we did not hear his name.' 
Unkulunkulu was understood, by this patriarch, U< refer to 
immediate ancestors, whose names and genealogies he 
gave.' 'We heard it said that the Creator of the world 
was the Lord who is above ; people used always, when I 
was growing up, to point towards heaven.' 

A very old woman was most reluctant to speak of 
Unkulunkulu ; at last she said, ' Ah, it is he in fact who ift'l 
the Creator, who is in heaven, of whom the ancients spoke.** 
Then the old woman began to babble humorously of hoi 
the white men made all things. Again, Unkulunkulu i 
said to have been created by Utilexo. Utilexo v 
visible, Unkulunkulu was visible, and so got credit ncrf 
really his due,* When the heaven is said to be the ChieFlj 
(the chief being a hving Zulu) ' they do not believe v 
they say.' the phrase is a mere hyperbolical compliment.^ 



■ CBlIawa;, pp. 20, 21. 
• Pp. «, 60. 
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On this examination of the evidence, it certainly seems 
AS logical to coQJectiire that the Zulus bad once such an 
idea of a Supreme Being as lower races entertain, and then 
nearly lost it ; as to say that Zulus, though a monarchical 
race, have not yet developed a, King-God out of the throng 
of spirits (Amatongo). The Zulus, the Norsemen of the 
South, 30 to speak, are a highly practical military race. 
A Deity at all abstract was not to their liking. Service- 
able family spirits, who continually provided an excuse 
for a dinner of roast beef, were to their hking. The leas 
developed races do not kill their flocks commonly for food. 
A sacrifice is needed as a pretext. To the gods of 
Andamauese, Bushmen, AustraliEins, no sacritice is offered. 
To the Supreme Being of most African peoples no sacrifice 
is offered. There is no festivity in the worship of these 
Supreme Beings, no feasting, at all events. They are not 
to be ' got at ' by gifts or sacrifices. The Amatougo are 
to be 'got at,' are bribable, supply an excuse for a good 
dinner, and thus the practical Amatongo are honoured, 
while, in the present generation of Zulus, Unkulunkulu is 
a joke, and the Lord in Heaven is the shadow of a name. 
Clearly this does not point to the recent but to the remote 
development of the higher ideas, now superseded by 
spirit- worship. 

We shall next see how this view, the opposite of the 
anthi-opological theory, works when applied to other races, 
■especially to other African races. 
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MORE 8AVAGK KUPKEME BEINOS 

If many of the lowest savages known to as entertain J 
ideas of a Supreme Being such as wc find among Foo*' J 
giaos, Aufttnilians, Bushmen, and Audamaneae, are thesft 1 
examples, besides the Znlus, of tribes higher in material*] 
coltnre who seem to have had snch notions, but to haw | 
partly forgotten or neglected them? Miss Kingsley, ! 
lively, observant, and unprejudiced, though ramblii 
writer, gives this very account of the Bantu 
Oblivion, or neglect, nnll show itself in leaving Uuti 
Supreme Being alone, as he needs no propitiation, 
devoting sacrifice and ritual to fetishes and ghosts. Tbata 
this should be done is perfectly natural if the Supremvl 
Being (who wants no sacrifice) were the first evolved iu-J 
thought, while venal fetishes and spirits came in as i 
result of the ghost thtnry. But if, as a result of tb»J 
ghost theory, the Supreme Being caiue last in evolntioi 
be ought to he the most fashionable object of worsliip, 
the latest developed, the most powerfiJ, and most to 1 
propitiated. He is the reverst!. 

To take an example : the Dinkas tif the Upper Nil 
(' godless,' says Sir Samuel Baker) ' pay a very theoretical 1 
kind of homage to the all-powerful Being, dwelling in I 
heaven, whence he sees all things. He is called " Dendid " 
(great rain, that is, universal benediction ?).' He is om 
potent, but, being all beneficence, can do no evil ; so, i 
being feared, he is not addressed in prayer. The evi 
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Spirit, on the other hand, receives sacrifices. The Diokas 
have a strange oM chant : 

' At the beginning, when Dendid made all things. 

He created the Sun, 

And the Sun is born, and dies, and cornea again ! 

He created the Stars, 
And the Stara are bom, and die, and come again t 

He created Man, 
And Man is bom, and dies, and returns no more t ' 
It is like the lament of Moschus,' 

Bussegger compares the Dinkas, and all the neigh- 
bouring peoples who hold the same beliefs, to modem 
DeistB." They are remote from Atheism and from cult ! 
Suggestions about an ancient Egyptian influence are 
made, but popular Egj'ptian religion was not monotheistic, 
and priestly thought could scarcely influence the ancestors 
of the Dinkas. M. Lejean says these peoples are so 
practical and utilitarian that missionary religion takes no 
hold on them. Mr. Spencer does not give the ideas of the 
Dinkas, but it is not easy tn see how the too beneficent 
Dendid could be evolved out of ghoat-propitiation, ' the 
origin of all religions.' Rather the Dinkas, a practical 
people, seem to have simply forgotten to be giatefnl to 
their Maker ; or have decided, more to the credit of the 
clearness of their heads than the warmth of their hearts, 
that gratitude he does not want. Like the French philo- 
sopher they cultivate I'indipendance dit cceur, being in 
this matter strikingly unhke the Pawnees. 

Let us now take a case in which ancestor-worship. 
and no other form of religion (beyond mere superatitiona), 
has been declared to be the practice of an African people. 
Mr, Spencer gives the example of natives of the Bouth- 

' I^jean. Bev. det Deux Mondes. April 1SG3, p. 760. Citing lor tha 
elifljit, Baltrame, DinoTiario delia titigua denka, HS. 
■ W»itE. ii. 74. 
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eastern district of Central Africa described by Mr. Mac- 
donaldin 'Africans.'' The dead man becomes a ghost-god, 
receives prayer and sacrifice, is called a Mulimgn (=^eat 
ancestor or =sky ?), is preferred above older spirits, now 
forgotten ; such old spirits may, however, have a mountain 
top for home, a great chief being better remembered ; th« 
mountain god is prayed to for rain ; higher gods were 
probably similar local gods in an older habitat of the , 
Yao." 

Such is in the main Mr. Spencer's risumS of Mr. Duff i 
Macdonald's report. He omits whatever Mr. Macdonald 
says about a Being among the Yaos, analogous to the Dendid I 
of the Dinkas, or the DarumuJun of Australia, or the Huron 
Ahone. Yet analysis detects, in Mr. Macdonald's report, 
copious traces of such a Being, though Mr. Macdonald 
himself believes in ancestor-worship as the Source of the 
local religion. Thus, Mulungu, or Mlungu, used as a 
proper name, ' is said to be the great spirit, msimu, of all j 
men, a spirit formed by adding all the departed spirits I 
together.'* This is a singular stretch of savage philo- ] 
sophy, and indicates (says Mr. Macdonald) ' a grasping j 
after a Being who is the totality of all individusd I 
existence. ... If it fell from the lips of civilised men ^ 
instead of savages, it would be regarded as philosophy. 
Expressions of this kind among the natives are partly 
traditional, and partly dictated by the big thoughts J 
of the moment.' Philosophy it is, but a philosophy J 
dependent on the ghost theory. 

I go on to show that the Wayao have, though Mr. 
Spencer omits him, a Being who precisely answers to | 
Darumulun, if stripped (perhaps) of his ethical aspect. 
On this point we are left in uncertainty, just because 1 
Mr. Macdonald could not ascertain the secrets of his | 
1882. ' Eccteiiasticat Inilitutions, 681. ' Africana, i. 6 
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myateries, which, in Aastralia, have been revealed to a 
few Europeans. 

Where Malungu ia used as a proper name, it ' certainly 
points to a personal Being, by the Wayao sometimes eaid 
to be the same as Mtanga. At other times he is a Being 
that posseaaes many powerful servants, but is himself 
kept a good deal beyond the scene of earthly affairs, like 
the gods of EpicuniH.' 

This is, of course, precisely the feature in African 
theology which interests ns. The Supreme Being, in 
spite of the potency which his supposed place as latest 
evolved out of the ghost-world should naturally give him, 
ifi neglected, either aa half forgotten, or for philosophical 
reasons. For these reasons Epicotus and Lucretius make 
their gods otiosi, unconcerned, and the Wayao, with their 
universal collective spirit, are no mean philosophers, 

' This Mulungu ' or Mtanga, ' in the world beyond the 
grave, is represented as assigning to spirits their proper 
places,' whether for ethical reasons or not we are not 
informed.' Santos (1586) says ' they acknowledge a God 
who, both in this world and the next, measures retribution 
for the good or evil done in this.' 

'In the native hypothesis about creation "the people 
of Mulungu " play a very important part.' These 
ministers of his who do his pleasure arc, therefore, as is 
Mulungu himself, regarded as prior to the existing world. 
Therefore they cannot, in Wayao opinion, be ghosts of 
the dead at all ; nor can we properly call them ' spirits.' 
They are beings, eternal, creative, but undefined. The 
word Mulungu, however, is now applied to spirits of 
individuals, but whether it means ' sky ' (Salt) or whether 
it means 'ancestor' (Bleek), it cannot be made to prove 
that Mulungu himself was originally envisaged as 'spirit.' 
' J/ruMiw, i. 07. 
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For, maoifestlj, suppose that the idea of powerful beiogs, 
andefined, came first in evolution, and was followed by 
the ghost idea, that idea might then be applied to ex- . 
plaining the pre-existcnt creative powers. 

Mtanga is by ' some ' localised as the god of Mangochir 
an Olympus left behind by the Yao in their wanderingR. 
Here, some hold, his voice is still audible. ' Others Bay 
that Mtanga never was a man ... he was concerned in 
the &rst introduction of men into the world. He gets I 
credit for ... . milking mountains and rivers. He is 
intimately associated with a year of plenty. He is called I 
Mchimwene juene, ' a very chief.' He has a kind of evil , 
opposite, Chitowe, but this being, the Satan of the creed, 
' is a child or subject of Mtanga,' au evil angel, in fact.* 

The thunder god, Mpambe, in Yao, Njasi (hghtning) 
is also a minister uf the Supreme Being. ' He is sent 
by Mtanga with rain.' Europeans are cleverer than ' 
natives, because we ' stayed longer mth the people of J 
God (Muluugu).' 

I do not gather that, though associated with good ] 
crops, Mtanga or Mulnngu receives any sacrifice or pro- 
pitiation. ' The chief addresses his own god ; ' ' the chief ' 
' will not trouble himself about his great-great-grand- 
father ; he will present his offering to his own immediate i 
predecessor, saying, ■ father, I do not know all your | 
relatives; you know tbom all : invite them to feast vrith-J 
you.' * 

' All the offerings are supposed to point to some waa^J 
of the spirit.' Mtanga, on the other hand, is nihil indifm 
nostri. 

A village god is given beer to drink, as Indra goi 1 
Soma. A dead chief is propitiated by human sacrificeB.if 
I find no trace of any gift to Mtanga. His mysteries t 

' Afrkana. i.n.n. ' L 88. ■ i 
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reaUy unknown to Mr, Macdonald : they were loughed at 
by a travelled and ' emancipated ' Yao.' 

' These rites are siippoKod to be inviolably concealed 
by the initiated, who often say that they would die if they 
revealed them." ' 

How can we pretend to understand a religion if we do 
uot know its secret ? That secret, io Australia, yields the 
certainty of the ethical character of the Supreme Being. 
Mr. Macdonald says about the initiator (a grotesque 
figure) :^ 

' He delivers lectures, and is said to give much good 
advice . . . the lectures condemn selfishness, and a selfish 
person is called mwisichana, that is, "uninitiated." ' 

There could not be better evidence of the presence of the 
ethical element in the religious mysteries. Among the 
Yao, as among the Australian Kurnai, the central secret 
lesson of religion is the lesson of Our Lord. 

It is not stated that Mtanga instituted or presides over 
the mysteries. Judging from the analogy of Eleusis, the 
Bora, the Red Indian initiations, and so on, we may 
expect this to be the belief ; but Mr. Macdonald knows 
very little about the matter. 

The legendary tales say ' all things in this world 
were made by '* God." ' ' At first there were not 
people, but " God " and beasts.' ' God ' here, is Mlungu. 
The other statement is apparently derived from exist- 
ing ancestor- worship, people who died became ' God ' 
(Mlungu). But God is prior to death, for the Ya& 
have a form of the usual myth of the origin of death, 
also of sleep : ' death and sleep are one word, they are 
of one family.' God dwells on high, wliile a malevolent 
' great one," who disturbed the mysteries and slew the 
initiated, was turned into a mountain.^ 

' Africana, i. 130. = II-UI. ' L 379-301. 
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In spite of information confesECdIy defective, I have 
extracted from Mr. Spencer's chosen authority a mass of 
facta, pointing to a Yao belief in an eternal being, maker 
of mountains and rivers ; existent before men were ; not 
liable to death — which came lato among them — beneficent; 
not propitiated liy sacrifice (as far as the evidence goes) ; 
moral (if we may judge by the analogy of the mysteries), 
and yet occupjing tho religious background, while the 
foreground is held by the most recent ghosts. To prove 
Mr. Spencer's theory, he ought to have given a full 
account of this being, and to have shown how he was 
developed out of ghosts which are forgotten in inverse 
ratio to their distance from the actual generation. I 
conceive that Mr. Spencer would find a mid-point between 
a common ghost and Mtanga, in a ghost of a chief 
attached to a motmtain, the place and place-UEune 
preserving the ghost's name and memory. But it is, I 
think, a far cry from such a chief's ghost to the pre- 
human, angel-&er\'ed Mtanga. 

Of ancestor worship and ghost worship, we have 
abundant evidence. But the position of Mtanga raises 
one of these delicate and crucial questions which cannot 
be solved by ignoring their existence. Is Mtanga evolved 
out of an ancestral ghost '/■ If so, why, as greatest of 
divine beings, ' Very Chief,' and having powerful minis- 
ters under him, is he left impropitiated, unless it be by 
moral discourses at the mysteries? As a much more 
advanced idea than that of a real father's ghost, he ought 
to be much later in evolution, fresher in conception, and 
more adored. How do we explain his lack of adoration ? 
Was he originally envisaged as a ghost at all, and, if so, 
by what curious but uniform freak of savage logic is he 
regarded as prior to men, and though a ghost, prior to 
^■death ? Is it not certain that such a being could be con- 




ceived of by men who had never dreamed of ghosts? 
Tb there any logical reason why Mtanga should not be 
regarded as oiiginaliy on the same footing as Darumulnn, 
brat now half forgotten and neglected, for practical or 
philosophical reasons ? 

On these problems light is thrown by a successor of 
Mr. Spencer's authority, Mr. I>aff Macdonald, in the 
Blantyre Mission. This gentleman, the Rev. David 
Clement Scott, has published ' A Cyclopindic Dictionary 
of the Mang'anja Language in British Central Africa." ' 
Looking at ancestral spirits first, we find Mzimn, 'spirits 
of the departed, supposed to come jn dreams.' Though 
abiding in the spirit world, they also haunt thickets, 
they inspire Mlauli, prophets, and make them rave and 
utter predictions. Offerings are made to them. Here 
is a prayer : ' Watch over me, my ancestor, who died long 
ago ; tell the great spirit at the head of my race from 
whom my mother came.' There are little hut-temples, 
and the chief directs the sacrifices of food, or of animals. 
There are religious pilgrimages, with sacrifice, to moun- 
tains. God, like men in this region, has various names, 
as Chiuta, ' God in space and the rainbow sign across ; 
Mpambe, ' God Almighty ' (or rather ' pre-excellcut ') 
MIezi, ' God the Sustainer,' and Mulungu, ' God who is 
.ipirit.' MuIungu=God, 'not spirits or fetish.' 'You 
can't put the plural, as God is One," say the natives. 
' There are no idols called gods, and spirits are spirits of 
people who have died, not gods.' Idols are Zitumi-zitunzi. 
' Spirits are supposed to he vrith Mulungu." God made 
the world and man. Our author says ' when the chief or 
people sacrifice it is to God,' but he also says that they 
sacriflce to ancestral spirits. There is acme confusion of 

' Edinbureh, 1893. 
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ideas here : Mr. Macdoonld says) nothing of sacrifice to 

Mtanga. 

Mr. Scott does not seem to know more abont the | 
Mysteries than Mr. Macdonald, and his article on 
Mulungu does not much enlighten ub. Does Mulungn, aa 
Creative God, receive sacrifice, or not ? ' Mr. Scott gives 
no instance of this, under Nsembe (sacrifice), where ances- 
tors, or hill-dweUing ghosts of chiefs, are offered food ; 
yet, aa we have seen, under Mulungu, he avers that the 
chiefs and people do sacrifice to God. He appears to be 
confusing the Creator with spirits, and no reliance can fee 
placed on this part of his evidence. ' At the back of all 
this ' (sacrifice to spirits) ' there is God.' If I understand 
Mr. Scott, sacrifices are really made only to spirits, but he 
is trying to argue that, after all, the theistic conception 
is at the back of the animistic practice, thus importing 
his theory into his facts. His theory would, really, be in 
a better way, if sacrifice is not offered to the Creator, but 
this had not occurred to Mr. Scott. 

It is plain, in any case, that the reUgion of the 
Africans in the Blantyre region has an element not 
easily to be derived from ancestral spirit-worship, an 
element not observed by Mr. Spencer. 

Nobody who has followed the examples already 
adduced will be amazed by what Waitz calls the ' sur- 
prising result ' of recent inquiries among the great negro 
race. Ajnong the branches where foreign influence is 
least to be siispected, we discover, behind their more con- 
spicuous fetishisms and superstitions, something which 
we cannot exactly call Monotheism, yet which tends in 



' Ineldenlally Mr. Maedanold shows that, contrary to Ur. Spancer'i 
opinioD, these savogos have vorda tor dreaiDB and dreaming. They inter- 
pret dreaniB by a Eyntt^m of symbols. ' a ciLnue is ill luck,' and ' dreams go 
fay contrarieB.' 
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that direction.' "Waitz quotes Wilson for the fact that, 
their fetishism apart, they adore a Supreme Being as the 
Creator : and do not honour him with sacriBce. 
The remarka of Waitz may be cited in full : 

• The religion of the negro may be considered by 
some as a particularly rude form of polytheism and maj' 
be branded with the special name of fetishism. It would 
follow, from a minute examination of it, that — apart from 
the extravagant and fantastic traits, which are rooted in 
the charEicter of the negro, and which radiate therefrom 
over all his creations — in comparison with the rehgions of 
other savages it is neither very specially diflferentiated nor 
very specially crude iu form. 

' But this opinion can be held to be quite true only 
while we look at the ontside of the negro's religion, or 
estimate its significance from arbitrary pre-suppositions, 
as is specially the case with Ad, Wuttke. 

' By a deeper insight, which of late several scientific 
investigators have succeeded in attaining, we reach, 
rather, the surprising conclusion that several of the negro 
races — on whom we caimot as yet prove, and can hardly 
conjecture, the influence of a more civilised people — in the 
embodying of their religious conceptions are further ad- 
vanced than almost all other savages, so far that, even if 
we do not call them monotheists, we may still think of 
them as standing on the boundary of monotheism, seeing 
that their religion is also mixed with a great mass of rude 
superstition which, in tmn, among other peoples, seems 
to overrun completely the purer religious conceptions.' 

This conclusion as to an element of pure faith in 
negro religion would not have surprised Waitz, had recent 
evidence as to the same creed among lower savages lain 
before him as he worked. 

This vokmie of his book was composed in 1860. In 
1872 he had become well aware of the belief in a good 
Creator among the Australian natives, and of the absence 
among them of ancestor worship.^ 



I WftitB, Anthropotot/U, ii. 167. 

' Wftitz und Gerlaad. AnlHropoiogie, ■ 
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Waitz'fi remarks on the Supreme BeiDg of the Negttt 1 
are well worth noting, from his unconcealed aetoniBhmeiit | 
at the discovery. 
I Wilson's observations on North and South Guinea ^ 
religion were published in 1856. After commenting on 
the delicate task of Ending out what a savage religion 
really is, he writes : ' The belief in one great Supreme Being, 
who made and upholds all things, is universal.' ' The i 
names of the being are translated 'Maker,' 'Preserver,' I 
'Benefactor,' 'Great Friend.' Though compact of all 
good qualities, the being has allowed the world to ' coma I 
under the control of evil spirits,' who, alone, receive i 
religious worship. Though he leaves things uncontrolled, 
yet the chief being (as in Homer) ratifies the Oath, at a , 
treaty, and is invoked to punish criminals when ordeal I 
water is to be drunk. So far, then, he has an ethical 
influence. ' Grossly wicked people ' are buried outside of » 
the regular place. Fetishism prevails, with spiritualism, 
and Wilson thinks that mediunis might pick up some [ 
good tricks in Guinea. He gives no examples. Their 
inspired men do things ' that cannot be accounted for,' by i 
the use of narcotics. 

The South Guinea Creator, Anyambia (=good spirit?), 
is good, but capricious. He has a good deputy, Ombwiri 
(spelled ' Mbuiri ' by Miss Kingsley) ; lie alone has no 
priests, but communicates directly with men. The 
neighbouring Shekuni have mysteries of the Great Spirit. 
No details are given. This great being, Mwetyi, witnesses 
covenants and punishes pergury. This people are ancestor- 
worshippers, but their Supreme Being is not said to receive 

Mr. Honitt'a eTiiIence on tbe morul element in the mysterieB v/ia not pab- 
luhed. Waitz scouts the idea llint the higher Aaetralinn boliefa are of 
European origin. ' Wir sehen vielmehr uralte Trflnimer ahnlicher HTtho- 
logenie in ilmen,' (vi. 798} Botatio tram idsss □! immemorial antiqnitf. 
I Wilson, p. 209. 
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sacrifice, as ghosts do, while he is so far from being 
powerless, Uke Unkulunkulu, that, but for fear of his 
wrath, ' their national treaties would have little or no 
force.' ' Having no information about the mysteries, of 
coarse, we know nothing of other moral influences which 
are, or may be, exercised by these great, powerful, and not 
wholly otiose beings. 

The celebrated traveller, Mungo Park, who visited 
Africa in 1805, had good opportunities of understanding 
the natives. He did not hurry through the land with a 
large armed force, but alone, or almost alone, paid his 
way with his brass buttons, ' I have conversed with all 
ranks and conditions upon the subject of their faith,' he 
says, ' and can pronounce, without the smallest shadow 
of doubt, that the belief in one God and in a future state 
of reward and punishment is entire and universal among 
them.' This cannot strictly be called monotheism, 
as there are many subordinate spirits who may be 
influenced by ' magical ceremonies." But if monotheism 
means belief in One Spirit alone, or religious regard paid 
to One Spirit alone, it exists nowhere — no, not in Islam. 

Park thinks it remarkable that ' the Almighty ' only 
receives prayers at the new moon (of sacrifice to the 
Almighty he says nothing), and that, being the creator 
and preserver of :dl things, he is 'of so exalted a nature 
that it is idle to imagine the feeble supplications of 
wretched mortals can reverse the decrees and change the 
purpose of unerring Wisdom.' The new moon prayers 
are mere matters of tradition ; ' our fathers did it before 
UB.' ' Such is the blindness of unassisted nature,' says 
Park, who is not satirising, in Swift's manner, the pmyers 
of Presbyterians at home on Yarrow. 

Thus, the African Supreme Being is unpropitiated, 
■ WilaOD. p, 393. 
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while inferior spirits are conBtrained by magic or pro 
pitiated with food. 

"We meet our old problem : How has this God, in 
the conception of whom there is so much philosophy, 
developed out of these hungry ghosts ? The iufluence of 
Islam can scarcely be suspected, Allah being addressed, of 
course, in endless prayirs, while the African god receives 
none. Indeed, it would be more plausible to say that 
Mahomet borrowed .Vllah from the widespread belief wliich 
we are studying, than that the negro's Supreme Being 
was borrowed from Allah. 

Park had, as we saw, many opportnnities of famihar 
discussion with the people on whose mercies he threw . 
himself. 

'But it is not oft«n that the negroes make theii;J 
religious opini(iiis the subject of conversation ; wheal 
interrogated, in particular, concerning their ideas of mM 
fatore state, they express themselves with great reverencej 
but endeavour to shorten the discussion by saying, " Mo q| 
mo inta alio " (" No man knows anything about it ").' ' 

Park himself, in extreme distress, and almost inj 
despair, chanced to observe the delicate beauty of a smalll 
moss-plant, and, reflectiug that the Creator of so frail i 
thing could not be indifferent to any of His creatures, 
plucked up courage and reached safety.' He was not of J 
the negro philosophy, and is the less likely to have J 
invented it. The new moon prayer, said in a whisper»,r 
was reported to Park, 'by many different people,' tol 
contain 'thanks to God for his kindness during the! 
existence of the past moon, and to solicit a continuation of] 
his favour during the new one.' This, of course, may prove 1 
Islamite influence, and is at variance with the general, j 
tendency of the religious philosophy as described. 
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We now arrive at a theory of the Bupreme Being 
among a certain Airican race which wonld be entirely 
fatal to my whole hypothesis on this topic, if it could be 
demonstrated correct in fact, and if it coiiUl be stretched 
80 as to apply to the AustraHane, Fuegiaus, Aiidamanose, 
and other very backward peoples. It is the hypothesis 
that the Supreme Being is a 'loan-god,' borrowed from 
Europeans. 

The theory is very lucidly set forth in Major ElUs's 
' Tshi -speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast,'' Major 
Kllis's opinion coincides with that of Waitz in his 
' Introduction to Anthropology ' (an opinion to whicli 
Waitz does not seem bigoted) — namely, that ' the origi- 
nal form of all religion is a raw, unsystematic polytheism,' 
nature being peopled by inimical powers or spirits, and 
everyone worshipping what he thinks most dangerous or 
most serviceable. There are few general, many local or 
personal, objects of veneration.' Major EUia only met 
this passage when he had formed his own ideas by 
observation of the Tshi race. We do not pretend to 
guess what ' the original form of all religion ' may have 
been ; bnt we have given, and shall give, abundant 
evidence for the existencii of a loftier faith than this, 
among peoples much lower in material culture than the 
Tshi races, who have metals and an organised priesthood, 
They occupy, in small villages (except Coomassie and 
Djuabin), the forests of the Gofil Coast. The mere 
mention of Coomassie shows how vastly superior in 
civilisation the Tshis (Ashantis and Fantis) are to the 
naked, houseless Australians. Their inland communities. 
however, are ' mere specks in a vast tract of impenetrable 
forest.' The coast people have for centuries been in touch 
with Europeans, hut the ' Tshi-speaking races are now 
> London, IS87. ■ Kllie. pp. 20. 21. 
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much in the sarine condition, both socially and morally,, j 
as they were at the time of tht) Portuguese discovery.' 

Nevertheless, Major Ellis explains their Supremfffl 
Being as the result of European influence ! A priori this 
appears highly improbable. That a belief should sweep 
over all these specks in impenetrable forest, (rom the 
coast-tribes in contact with Europeans, and that this 
belief should, though the most recent, be infinitely the least I 
powerful, cannot be regarded as a plausible hypothesis. < 
Moreover, on Major Ellis's theory the Supreme Beings of I 
races which but recently came for the first time in contact I 
with Europeans, Supreme Beings kept jealously apart 1 
from European ken, and revered in the secrecy of ancient I 
mysteries, must also, by parity of reason, be the result of J 
European influence. Unfortunately, Major Ellis gives no -J 
evidence for his statements about the past history of Tshi J 
religion. Authorities he must have, and references would J 
be welcome. 

■ With people in the condition in which the natives t 
the Oold Coast now are, religion is not in any way alliec 
with moral ideas.' ^ We have given abundant evidence 1 
that among much more backward tribes morals rest on » j 
religious sanction. If this be not so on the Gold Coat 
we cannot accept these relatively advanced Fantis an^ 
Ashantis as representing the ' original ' state of ethics a 
religion, any more than those people with cities, a kingj 
a priesthood, iron, and gold, represent the 'original^ 
material condition of society. Major Ellis also show 
that the Gods exact chastity from aspirants to the priest^ J 
hood.^ The present beliefs of the Gold Coast are kept up I 
by organised priesthoods as ' lucrative business.' ' Wherft* 
there is no lucre and no priesthood, as among more back^ 
ward races, this kind of business cannot be done. Ou thi 
' Ellis, p. 4. ' P. 10. ' P. 190. • P. 15. 
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Gold Coast men can only approach gods throogb priestB.' 
This is degeneration. 

Obviously, if religion began iu a form relatively pui-e 
and moral, it must degenerate, as civilisation advances, 
under priests who ' exploit ' the lucrative, and can se<> no 
money in the pure elements of belief and practice. That 
the lucrative elements in Christianity were exploited by 
the clergy, to the neglect of etbica, was precisely thti 
complaint of the Reformers. From these lucrative 
elements the creed of the Apostles was free, and a similar 
freedom marks the religion of Australia or of the Pawnees, 
We cannot possibly, then, expect to find the ' original ' state 
of religion among a people subdued to a money-grubbing 
priesthood, like the Tshi races. Let religion begin as 
pure as snow, it would be corrupted by priestly trafficking 
in its lucrative animistic aspect. And priests are developed 
relatively late. 

Major Ellis discriminates Tshi gods as — 

1. GeneraI,worshipped by an entire tribeor more tribes. 

2. Local deities of river, hill, forest, or sea. 

3. Deities of families or corporations. 

4. Tutelary deities of individuals. 

The second class, according to the natives, were 
appointed by the first class, who are ' too distant or in- 
dififerent to interfere ordinarily in human affairs.' Thus, 
the Huron god, Ahone, punishes nobody. He is all 
sweetness and light, but ' has a partner, Mr. Jorkins,' called 
Okeus. On our hypothesis this indifference of high gods 
suggests the crowding out of the great disinterested God 
by venal animistic competition. All of class II, ' appear 
to have been originally malignant.' Though, in native 
belief, class I. was prior to, and ' appointed ' class II., 
Major EUis thinks that malignant spirits of class 11. were 

■ Ellis, p. 125. 
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raised to class I. as if to the peerage, while classes HT- 
and TV. ' are clearly the product of priesthood ' — therefom { 
late. 

Major Ellis then avers that vihen Europeans reached | 
the Gold Coast, iu the fifteenth century, they ' appear to I 
have found ' a Northern God, Tando, and a youthem God, 
Bobowissi, still adored. Bobovvisai makes thunder and ^ 
rain, lives on b hill, and receives, or received, htu 
sacrifices. But, ' after an intercoui-se of some years with J 
' Europeans. ' the villagers near European forts 'added to J 
their system a new deity, whom they tenued Nana Nyan- 
kupon. This was the God of the Christians, borrowed I 
from them, and adapted under a new designation, meAuing 1 
'Lord of the sky.' (This is conjectural. Nyankum=TBm.- 
Nyansa has ' a later meaning, " craft." ") ' 

Now Major Ellis, later, has to contraRt Bosman** I 
account of fetishism (1700) with his own observations. I 
According to Bosnian's native source of information, men ] 
then selected their own fetishes. These are mno selected ' 
by priests. Bosman's authority was wrong — or priest- 1 
hood has extended its field of business. Major Ellis 
argues that the revolution from amateur to priestly , 
selection of fetishes could not occur in 190 years, 'over a 
vast tract of country, amongst peoples living in semi' 
isolated communities, in the midst of pathless forestSr 1 
where there is but little opportunity for the exchange of J 
ideas, and where we know they have been uninJluetKed frytf 
antj higher race.' 

Yet Major Ellis's theory is that this isolated people' ] 
were influenced by a higher race, to the extent of adoptinjf | 
a totaUy new Supreme Being, from Europeans, a beiog'J 
whom they in no way sought to propitiate, and who i 
of no practical use. And this they did, he says, nok> ] 
■ EUifl. pp. 34, afi 
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under prieetly influenco, but in the face of priestly 
opposition.' 

Major Ellis's logic does not appear to be consistent. 
In any case we ask for evidence how, in the ' impene- 
trable forests,' did a new Snpreme Deity become universally 
known ? Are we certain that travellers (unquoted) did 
not discover a deity with no priests, or ritual, or ' money 
in the concern," later than they discovered the blood- 
stained, conspicuouH. lucrative Bobottissi ? Why was 
Nyankupon, the supposed new god of a new powerful set 
of strangers, left wholly unpropitiated ? The reverse was 
to be expected. 

Major Ellis writes : • Almost certainly the addition of 
one more to an already numerous family ' of gods, 'was 
strenuously resisted by the priesthood,' who, confessedly, 
are adding new lower gods every day ! Yet Nyankupon is 
universally known, in spite of priestly resistance. Nyan- 
kupon, I presiune = Anzambi, Anyambi, Nyambi, Nzambi, 
Anzam, Nyam, the Nzam of the Fans, " and of all 
Bantu coast races, the creator of man, plants, animals, 
and the earth ; he takes no further interest in the affair.' ' 
The crowd of spiriU take only too much iuterest ; and, 
therefore, are the lucrative element in religion. 

It is not very easy to believe that Nyam, under all his 
names, was picked up from the Portuguese, and passed 
apparently from negroes to Bantu all over West Africa, 
despite the isolation of the groups, and the resiatance of 
the priesthood. 

Nyam, like Major Ellis's class I., appoints a sub- 
ordinate god to do his work : he is truly good, and governs 
the malevolent spirits.^ 

The spread of Nyankupon, as described by Major 
Ellis, is the more remarkable, since ' five or six miles 

■ Ellis, p. 189. ' UUs KiDgstej-, p. 412. < Ellis, p. 229. 
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from the sea, or even less, the country woe & terra 1 
incognita to Europeans.' ' Nyankupon waB, it is alleged, j 
adopted, because our superiority proved Europeans to be 
' protected by a deity of greater power than any of those ] 
to which they themselves ' (the Tshi races) ' offered J 
sacrifices.' 

Then, of coarse, Nyankupon would receive the beat I 
sacrifices of all, as the most powerful deity ? Far from ] 
that, Nyankupon received no sacrifice, and had no priesta, I 
No priest would have a traditional way of serving him. ] 
As the unlucky man in Voltaire says to his guardian ] 
angel, ' It is well worth while to have a presiding genius,' 
so the Tfihis and Bantu might ironically remark, ' A 1 
useful thing, a new Supreme Being ! ' A quarter of a j 
continent or so adopts a new foreign god, and leaves him j 
planti lA ; unserved, unhonoured, and unsung. He there- 
fore came to be thought too remote, or too indifferent, ' 
interfere directly in the affairs of the world.' 'This idea 
was probably caused by the fact that the natives bad not 
experienced any material improvement in their condition 
. . . although they also had become followers of the god 
of the whites.' ' 

But that was just what they had not done I Even at 3 
Magellan's Straits, the Fuegians picked up from a casual I 
Spanish sea-captain and adored an image of Cristo. I 
Name Eind effigy they accepted. The Tshi people took J 
neither effigy nor name of a deity from the Fortugnesa I 
settled among them. They neither imitated Catholio J 
rites nor adapted their own ; they prayed not, nor aacri-J 
ficed to the ' new ' Nyankupon. Only his name and thn 
idea of bis nature are universally diffaaed in West Africana 
belief. He lives in no definite home, or hill, but 
Nyankupon's country.' Nyankupon, at the present day, ' 

■ Ellia, p. 26. ' op. cit. p. 37. 
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is "ignored rather than worshipped,' while Bobowissi has 
priests and offerings. 

It is clear that Major Eltis is endeavouring to explain, 
by a singular solution (namely, the borrowing of a God 
from Europeans), and that a solution improbable and 
inadequate, a phenomenon of very wide distribution. 
Nyankupon cannot be explained apart from Taaroa, 
Pnluga, Ahone, Ndengei, Dendid, and Ta-h-y-Tooboo, 
Oods to be later described, who cannot, by any stretch 
of probabilities, be regarded as of European origin. All 
of these represent the primeval Supreme Being, more or 
leas or altogether stripped, under advancing conditions 
of culture, of his ethical influence, and crowded out by 
the horde of useful greedy ghosts or ghost gods, whose 
business is lucrative. Nyankupon has no pretensions to 
be, or to have been a ' spirit.' ' 

Major Ellis's theory is a natural result of his belief in 
a tangle of polytheism as ' the original state of religion.' 
If 60, there was not much room for the natural develop- 
ment of Nyankupon, in whom 'the missionaries find a 
parallel to the Jahveh of the Jews.' ' On our theory 
Nyankupon takes his place in the regular process of the 
corruption of theism by animism. 

The parallel case of Nzambi Mpnngu, the Creator 
among the Fiorts (a Bantu stock), is thus stated by 
Miss Kingsley : 

' I have no hesitation in saying I fully believe Nzambi 
Mpunga to be a purely native god, and that he is a great 
god over aU things, but the study of him is even more 
difficult than the study of Nzambi, because the Jesuit 
missionaries who gained so great an influence over the 
Fiorts in the sixteenth century identified him with 
Jehovah, and worked on the native mind from that 
stand-point. Consequently semi-mythical traces of Jesuit 

' EUis, p. 29. ' Oil. eit. p. 38. 
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teaching linger, even now, in the religious ideas of the 
Fiorts.* ' 

Nzamhi Mpungn lives 'behind the firmament.' 'He 
takes next to no interest in human affairs ; ' which is not 
a Jesuit idea of God. 

In all missionary accounts of savage religion, we have 
to guard against two kinds of bias. One is the bias 
which makes the observer deny any religion to the native 
race, except devil-worship. The other is the bias which 
leads him to look for traces of a pure primitive religious 
tradition. Yet we cannot but observe this reciprocal phe- 
nomenon : missioiiaxies often Bud a native name and idea 
which answer so nearlj' to their conception of God that 
they adopt the idea and the name, in teaching. Again, 
on the other side, the savages, when first they hear the 
missionaries' account of God, recognise it, as do the 
Hurons and Bakwain, for what has always been famihar 
to them. This is recorded in very early pre-missionary 
travels, as in the book of William Strachey on Virginia 
(1612), to which we now turn. The God found by 
Strachey in Virginia cannot, by any latitude of conjecture, 
be regarded as the result of contact with Europeans, 
Yet he almost exactly answers to the African Nyankupon. 
who is explained away as a ' loan-god.' For the behef in 
relatively pure creative beings, whether they are morally 
adored, without sacriGce, or merely neglected, is so widely 
diffused, that Anthropology must ignore them, or account 
for them as ' loan-gods '^or give up her theory ! 



' Atrioan Religion and Law,' National Review, September l: 
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AHONE. TIBA-WA. NA-Pl. PACHACAMAO. 
TUI LAQA. TAA-BOA 

In this chapter it is my object to set certain American 
Creators beside the African beings whom we have been 
examining. We shall range from Hurons to Pawnees 
and Blackfeet, and end with I'acliacamac, the supreme 
being of the old Inca civihsation, with Tui Laga and 
Taa-roa. It will be seen that the Hurons have been 
accidentally deprived of their benevolent Creator by a 
bibhographical accident, while that Creator corresponds- 
very well with the Peruvian Pachacamac, often regarded 
as a mere philosophical abstraction. The Pawnees will 
show us a Creator involved in a siicrihcial ritual, which is 
not common, while the Blackfeet ^jrescnt a Creator who is 
not envisaged as a spirit at all, and. on our theory, re- 
presents a very early stage of the thcistie conception. 

To continue the argument from iinalogy against 
Major Ellis's theory of the I'iUropean origin of Nyan- 
kupon, it seems desirable first to produce a parallel to 
his case, and to that of his blood-stained subordinate 
deity, Bobowissi, from a quarter where European in- 
fluence is absolutely out of the question. Virginia was 
first permanently colonised by Englishmen in 1607, and 
the ' Historic of Travaile into Virginia,' by William 
Strachey, Gent., first Secretary of the Colony, dates 
from the earliest years (1612-1011;). It will hardly be 
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then, that the natives had already adopted 
our Supreme Being, especially as Strtwhey saya that the 
native prieata strenuously opposed the Christian God. 
Strachey found a house-inhabiting, agricultural, and settled I 
population, under chiefs, one of whom, Powhattan, was a 
kind ot Bretwalda. The temples contained the dried 
bodies of the weroa7ices, or aristocracy, heside which was 
their Okeus, or Oki, an image ' ill favouredly carved,' all 
black dressed, ' who doth them ail the harm they suffer. 
He is propitiated by sacrifices of their own children ' 
-{probably an error) ' and of strangers.' 

Mr. Tylor quotes a description of this Oki, or Okens, 
with his idol and bloody rites, from Smith's ' History of 
Virginia' (1G32).' The two books, Strachey's and Smith's, 
are here slightly varying copies of one original. But, 
after censuring Smith's (and Strachey's) hasty theory 
that Okeus is ' no other than a devil," Mr. Tylor did 
not find in Smith what follows in Strachey. Okeus 
has human sacrifices, like Bobowissi. 'whilst the great 
•God (the priests tell them) who govemes all the world, 
and makes the sun to shine, creatyng the moone and 
Starrs his companyons . . . they calling (sic) Ahone,' 
The good and peaceable God requires no such dutyes, 
nor needs to be sacrificed unto, for he intendeth all good 
unto them,' Okeus, on the contrary, ' looking into all 
men's accions, and examining the same according to the 
severe scheme of justice, punishcth them. . . . Such is 
the misery and thraldome under which Sathan hath 
bound these wretched miscreants.' 

As if, in Mr. Strachey's own creed, Satan does not 
punish, in hell, the offences of men against God t 

Here, then, in addition to a devil (or rather a divine 

I In Pinkerton, liii. pp. 13, 89 ; Prim. Cull. ii. 3*2. 

' Id his ' Dictionarie,' Strache}' gives God - Ahoae, not Ood = Okens, 
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police magistrate), and general fetishism and nature 
worship, we find that the untutored Virginian is equipped 
with a merciful Creator, without idol, temple, or sacrifice, 
as needing nought of ours. It is by the merest accident, 
the use of Smith's book (If3ii2) instead of Strachey's book 
(1612), that Mr. Tylor is unaware of these essential 
facts. 

Dr. Brinton, like Mr. Tylor, cites Smith for the 
nefarious or severe Okeus, and omits any mention of 
Ahone, the benevolent Creator.' Now, Strachey's evidence 
is early (1612), is that of a well-educated man, fond of 
airing his Greek, and not prejudiced in favour of these 
worshippers of ' Sathan.' In Virginia he fouud the un- 
propitiated loving Supreme Being, beside a subordinate, 
like Nyankupon beside Bobowissi in Africa. 

Each highest deity, in Virginia or on the Gold Coast, 
is more or less echpsed in popular esteem by nascent 
polytheism and nature worship. This is precisely what 
we should * expect to find, if Ahone, the Creator, were 
earlier in evolution, while Okeus and the rest were of the 
usual greedy class of animistic corruptible deities, useful 
to priests. This could not be understood while Ahone 
was left out of the statement.^ 

Probably Mr. Strachey's narrative justifies, by analogy, 
our suspicion of Major Ellis's theory that the African 
Supreme Being is of European origin. The purpose in the 

• Myths of the New World, p. 47. 

' There h a deBoription of Virginia, by W. Straohey. including Smilh'a 
remarks, publiaiied in 1613. Stiachey interwove aome of this work nitb 
his own MS. in the British Maseum, dedicated to Bacon (Verulam). This 
US. was edited by Mr. Major, for the Haklayt Society, in 1849, with a 
glossary, by Strachey, of the Dative languaRe. The remarkH on religion are 
n Chapter VII. The passage on Ahone occurs in Strachey (1612). but not 
n Smith (1632), in Pinkerton. I owe to the kindnesa of Mr. Edmund 
OoBSe pliotogiaphs of the drawings accompanying the MS. Strachey's 
atoiy of saerifiCB of children (pp. 94. 95) seems to celer to nothing worse 
than the initintion into the mj'Hteries. 
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Ahone-Okeus cree^ is clear. God (Ahone) is omnipotenfe 1 
and good, yet calamities beset mankind. How are these 
to be explained? Clearly as penalties for men's sins, 
inflicted, not by Ahone, hut by his lieutenant, Okeus. 
But that magistrate can be, and is, appeased by sacrifices, 
which it would be ijupious, or, at all events, useless, to 
offer to the Supreme Being, Ahone. It is a logical creed, 
but how was the Supreme Being evolved out of the ghost 
of a ' people -devouring king ' like Powhattan ? The facts, 
Tery fairly attested, do not fit the anthropological theory. 
It is to be remarked that Stnichey'B Ahone is a much I 
less mythological conception than that which, on very I 
good evidence, he attributes to the Indians of the ] 
Patowemeck liiver. Their Creator is spoken of 
• a godly Hare.' who receives their souls into Paradise, 1 
whence they are reborn on earth again, as in Plato's j 
myth. They also regard the four winds as four Grods. 
How the god took the mythological form of a hare is ■, 
diversely explained.' 

Meanwhile the Ahone-Okeus creed corresponds to ' 
the Nyankupon-Bobowissi creed. The Americas faith 
is certainly not borrowed from Europe, so it is less likely i 
that the African creed is borrowed. 

As illustrations of the general theory here presented, 
we may now take two tribal religions among the North j 
American Indians. The first is that of the equestrian J 
Pawnees, who, thirty years ago, were dwelling on the \ 
Loup Fork in Nebraska. The hufbloes have since been I 
destroyed, the lands seized, and the Pawnees driven into I 
a ' Reservation," where they are, or lately were, cheated I 
and oppressed in the usual way. They were originally 
known to Europeans in tour hordes, the fourth being the 
Skidi or Wolf Pawnees. They seem to have come into 

■ See BrinlOQ, Mgt'is 0/ the Naa World, tor a philological theorj. 
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Kansas and Nebraska, at a date relatively remote, from 
Mexico, and are allied with the Lipans and Tonkaways of 
that region. The Tonkaways are a tribe who, in a 
sacred mystery, are admonished to 'live like the wolves,' 
in exactly the same way as were tbe Hirpi (wolf tribe), of 
Mount Soracte, who practised the feat of walking unhurt 
throogh fire.' The Tonkaways regard the Pawnees, who 
also have a wolf tribe, as a long-separated branch of their 
race. If, then, they are of Mexican origin, we might 
expect to find traces of Aztec ritual among the Pawnees. 

Long after they obtained better weapons they used 
flint-headed arrows for slaying the only two beasts which 
it was lavpful to sacrifice, the deer and the buffalo. They 
have long been a hunting and also an agricultural people. 
The com was given to them originally by the Ruler : 
their god, Ti-ra-wd, 'the Spirit Father.' They offer the 
sacrifice of a deer with peculiar solemnity, and are a very 
prayerful people. The priest ' held a relation to the 
Pawnees and their deity not unlike that occupied by 
Moses to Jehovah and the Israelites.' A feature in ritual 
ia the sacred bundles of unknown contents, brought from 
the original home in Mexico. The Pawnees were created 
by Ti-ra-wd. They believe in a happy future life, while 
the wicked die, and there is an end of them. They cite 
their dreams of the dead as an argument tor a life beyond 
the tomb. ' We see ourselves living with Ti-ra-wA ! ' An 
evil earlier race, which knew not Ti-ra-wA, was destroyed 
by him in the Deluge ; evidence is found in large fossil 
bones, and it would be an interi'sting inquiry whether 
Buch fossils are always found where tbe story of a 'sin- 
flood ' occurs. If so, fossils must he universally diffused. 

As is common, the future life is attested, not only by 
dreams, but in the experience of men who ' have died ' 

' Compare ' The Fire Walk ' in Modirn Mythohgij. 
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and come back to life, like Secret Pipe Chief, who told 
the story to Mr, Grinneil. These visions in a state of 
apparent death are not peculiar to savages, and, no doabt, 
have had much effect on beliefs about the next world. 
Ghosts are rarely seen, but auditory hallucinations, as of 
voice giving good advice in time of peril, are regarded as the; 
speech of ghosts. The beasts are also friendly, as felloV' 
children with men of Ti-ra-wA, To the Morning Staei 
the Skidi or "Wolf Pawnees offered on rare occasions 
captive man. The ceremony was not unlike that of the 
Aztecs, though less cruel. Curiously enough, the slayer 
of the captive had instantly to make a mock fiight, as in 
the Attic Boupkonia. This, however, was a rite paid to 
the Morning ("Star, not to Ti-ra-wd, ' the power above 
that moves the universe and controls all things.' Sacrifice 
to Ti-ra-w£ was made on rare and solemn occasions 
out of his two chief gifts, deer and buffalo. ' Through 
com, deer, buffalo, and the sacred bundles, we worship 
Ti-ra-wd.' 

The flesh was burned in the fire, while prayers were 
made with great earnestness. In the old Skidi rite the 
women told the fattened captive what they desired to gain 
from the Euler. It is occasionally said that the human 
sacrifice was made to Ti-ra-wd himself. The sacrificer 
not only fled, but fasted and mourned. It is possible 
that, as among the Aztecs, the victim was regarded as 
also an embodiment of the God, but this is not certain, 
the rite having long been disused. Mr. Grinnell got the 
description from a very old Skidi, There was also a 
festival of thanks to Ti-ra-wa for corn. During a sacred 
dance and hymn the corn is held up to the Euler by a 



I Compare St. ADgiisUne'i 
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Tived Curio, The founder of the naw Bioui 
died ' Bod reoovered. 
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woman. Corni's ritually called 'The Mother,' asin Peru.' 
' We are like seed, and we worship through the Corn.' 

Disease is caused by evil spirits, and many American 
soldiers were healed by Pawnee doctors, though their 
hurts had refused to yield to the treatment of the United 
States Army Surgeons.' 

The miraclee wrought by Pawnee medicine men, 
under the eyes of Major North, far surpass what is told 
of Indian jugglery. But this was forty years ago, and it 
is probably too late to learn anything of these astounding 
performances of naked men on the hard floor of a lodge. 
' Major North told me ' (Mr. Grinnell) ' that he saw with 
his own eyes the doctors make the com grow,' the doctor 
not manipulating the plant, as in the Mango trick, but 
standing apart and singing. Mr. Grinnell says : ' I have 
never found any one who could even snggeet an explana- 
tion.' 

This art places great power in the hands of the 
doctors, who exhibit many other prodigies. It is notable 
that in this religion we hear nothing of ancestor-worship ; 
all that is stated as to ghosts has been reported. We find 
the cult of an all-powerful being, in whose ritual sacri- 
fice is the only feature that suggests ghost- worship. The 
popular tales and historical reminiscences of the last 
generation entirely bear out by their allusions Mr. Grin- 
nell's account of the Pawnee faith, in which the ethical 
element chiefly consists in a sense of dependence on and 
touching gratitude to Ti-ra-wi, as shown in fervent 
prayer. Theft he abhors, he applauds valour, he punishes 
the wicked by annihilation, the good dwell with him in 
his heavenly home. He is addressed as A-ti-us ta-kaw-a, 
' Our father in all places.' 



' C(. Deiueter. 

' MajDi North, lot Ic 



i the U.S. iiupBrintandent ot the Panneea. 



It is not so easy to see how this Being was developed I 
out ot ancestor-worship, of which we find no traces among 
Pawnees. For ancestor-worship among the Sioux, it is 
usual to quote a remark of one Prescott, an interpreter : 
' Sometimes an Indian will say, " Wah negh on she wan 
da," which means, "Spirits of the dead have mercy on me." 
Then they will add what they want. That is about the 
amount of an Indian's prayer." ' Obviously, when wa 1 
compare Mr. Grinnell's account of Pawnee religion, based i 
on his own observations, and those of Major North, and! 
Mr. Dunbar, who has written on the language of the! 
tribe, we are on much safer ground, than when we folIoV'l 
a contemptuous, half-educated European. 

The religion of the Blackfoot Indians appears to be a 
ruder form of the Pawnee faith. Whether the differencf 
arise from tribal character, or from decadence, or becan&el 
the Bltbckfoot belief is in an earlier and more backwai 
condition than that ot the Pawnees, it is not easy to be 
certain. As in China, there exists a difficulty in deciding 
whether the Supreme Being is identical with the great 
nature-god ; in China the Heaven, among the Blackfeet i 
the Sun ; or is prior to him in conception, or has been, 
later, substituted for him, or placed beside him. Thih 
Blackfoot mythology is low, crude, and, except in talaci 
of Creation, is derisive. As in Australia, there is . 
specific difference of tone between mythology an£^ 
religion. 

The Blackfoot country runs east from the summit < 
the Rocky Mountains, to the mouth of the yellowstoiM 
river on the Missouri, then west to the YellowstoiM 
sourceB, across the Bocky Mountains to the Beaverheadt'l 
thence to their summit. 



■ Schooloralt, iii, 237. 
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As to Bpirita, the Bl&ckfeet believe in, or at leaBt tell 
stories ot, ghosts, which coDduct themselves much as in 
our old-fashioned ghost stories. They haunt people in a 
rather sportive and irresponsible way. The souls or 
fihadowB of respectable persons go to the bleak country 
called the Sand Hills, where they live in a dull, mono- 
tonous kind of Sheol. The shades of the wicked are 
' earth-bound ' and mischievous, especially ghosts of men 
slain in battle. They cause paralysis and madness, but 
dread interiors of lodges ; they only ' tap on the lodge- 
skins.' Like many Indian tribes, the Blackfeet have the 
Eurydice legend. A man grieving for his dead wife finds 
his way to Hades, is pitied by the dead, and allowed to 
carry the woman back with hhu, under certain ritual 
prohibitions, one of which be imhappily infringes. The 
range of this deeply touching story among the Eed Men, 
and its close resemblance to the tale of Orpheus, is one of 
the most carious facts in mythology, Mr. Grinneli's 
friend Young Bear, when lost with his wife in a fog, 
heard a Voice, 'It is well. Go on, you are going right.' 
' The top of my head seemed to lift np. It seemed as if 
a lot of needles were running into it. . . . This must 
have been a ghost.' As the wife also heard the Voice it 
was probably human, not hallucinatory. 

Animals receive the usual amount of friendly respect 
from the Blackfeet. They have also an inchoate poly- 
theism, 'Above Persons, Ground Persons, and Under 
Water Persons.' Of the first, Thunderis most important, 
and is worshipped. There is the Cold Maker, a white 
figure on a white horse, the Wind, and so on. 

The Creator is Na-pi, Old Man ; Dr. Brinton thinks 
he is a personification of Light, but Mr. Grinnell reckons 
it absurd to attribute so abstract a conception to the 
Blackfeet. Ni-pi is simply a primal Being, an Immortal 
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Man,' who was before Death came into the world, concern- 
ing which one of the usual tales of the Origin of Death is 
told, ' All things that he had made understood him when 
he spoke to them — birds, animals, and people,' as in the 
first chapters of Genesis. With NA-pi, Creation worked i 
on the lines of adaptation to environment. He put the i 
bighorn on the prairie. There it was awkward, so he set 1 
it on rocky places, where it skipped about with ease. The , 
antelope fell on the rocks, so he removed it to the level | 
prairie. Ni-pi created man and woman out of clay, but I 
the folly of the woman introduced Death. Na-pi, as & 
Prometheus, gave fire, and taught the forest arts. He I 
inculcated the duty of prayer ; his will should be done I 
by emissaries in the shape of animals. Then he went to 
other peoples. The misfortunes of the Indians arise from ^ 
disobedience to his laws. 

Chiefs were elective, for conduct, courage, and ] 
charity. 

Though weapons and utensils were buried with thedead, 
or exposed on platforms, and though great men were left } 
to sleep in their lodges, henceforth never to be entered by 1 
the living, there is no trace known to me of continued I 
ancestor-worship. As many Blackfeet change their names j 
yearly, ancestral names are not likely to become those of I 



The Sun is by many believed to have taken tho J 
previous place of NA-pi in religion; or perhaps Ni-pi Ml 

' As etiviaaged here, Si-pi ia not a spirit. Tho qoeBtioo o( spirit o 
non-apirit hna not arisen. So tar, Nii-pi anawera \o HnrrangaiTah, Um 1 
Crbntive Being of tbe Lon-akeitli tribe of Australians. ' A var; good t 
cftlltd Mmrangairah lives in the sli; ; lie made all living creatures, ex«apt "t 
blacli fellows. He made everything. ... He never diea, and likes all bl 
fellovn.' He has a demiurge, Cawed (Mr. Poelsche. apud Dr. Stirling, 
J. A. I., Kov. 1H94, p. 101). It is ourioua to observe bow savage on 
otteo shift the responsibilit; (or evil from tbe Supreme Creator, entirelj '. 
beneficent, on to a sabordinate deity. 
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the Sun. However, be is still separately addressed in 
prayer. The Sun receives presents of furs and so forth ; a 
finger, when the prayer is for life, has been offered to 
him. Fetishism probably shows itself in gifts to a great 
rock. There is daily prayer, both to the Sun and to Ni-pi. 
Women institute Medicine Lodges, praying,'Pity rae. Sun. 
You have seen my life. You know that I am piure.' " We 
look on the Medicine Lodge woman as you white people 
do on the Roman Catholic Sisters.' Being 'virtuous 
in deed, serious, and clean-minded,' the Medical Lodge 
woman is in spiritual rapport with Ni-pi and the Sun. 
To this extent, at least, Blackfoot religion is an ethical 
influence. 

The creed seems to be a nascent polytheism, sub- 
ordinate to Na-pi as supreme Creator, and to the per- 
sonified Sun. As Blackfoot ghosts are 'vaporous, in- 
effectual ' for good, there seems to be nothing like ancestor 
worship, 

These two cults and beliefs. Pawnee and Blackfoot, 
may be regarded as fairly well authenticated examples of 
xin-Christianised American religion among races on the 
borderland of agriculture and the chase. It would be 
difficult to maintain that ghost-worship or ancestor- 
worship is a potent factor in the evolution of the death- 
less Tir-a-wA or the immortal Creator Ni-pi, who has 
nothiug of the spirit about him, especially as ghosts are 
not worshipped.' 

Let us now look at the Supreme Being oi a civilised 
American people. There are few more interesting accounts 
of religion than Garcilasso de la Vega's description of faith 
in Peru. Garcilasso was of Inca parentage on the spindle 
side ; he was bom in 1540, and his book, taken from the 
traditions of an uncle, and aided by the fragmentary 
' Orinnell'i Dlaekfoot Lodge-TaUi and Pawnee Hero Stories. 
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collections of Father Bias Yalera, was published in 1609. 
In Garcilasso's theory the original people of Peru^ 
Totemists and worshippers of hills and streams, Earth 
and Sea, were converted to Sun worship by the first Inca, 
a child of the Sun. Even the new religion included 
ancestor- worship and other superstitions. But behind 
Sun worship was the faith in a Being who ' advanced the 
Sun BO far above all the stars of heaven." ' This Being 
was Pachacamac, ' the sustainer of the world." The 
question then arises, Is Pachacamac a form of the same 
creative being whom we find among the lowest savages, 
or is he the result of philosophical reflection ? The latter 
was the opinion of Garcilasso. ' The Incas and their 
Amautas ' (learned class) ' were philosophers.' " 

'Pacha,' he says, = universe, and 'cama' = soul. 
Pachacamac, then, is Anivia Mundi. 'They did not- 
even take the name of Pachacamac into their mouths,' 
or but seldom and reverently, as the Australians will not, 
in religious matters, mention Darumulun, Pachacamac 
had no temple, ' but they worshipped him in their hearts,' 
That he was the Creator appears in an earlier writer, 
cited by Garcilasso, Agustin de Zarate (li. ch. 5). Garci- 
lasso, after denying the existence of temples to Pacha- 
camac, mentions one, but only one. He insists, at length, 
and with much logic, that He whom, as a Christian, h© 
worships, is in Quicbua styled Pachacamac, Moreover, 
the one temple to Pachacamac was not built by an Inca^ 
but by a race which, having heard of the Inca god, 
borrowed his name, without understanding his nature, that 
of a Being who dwells not in temples made with bands, 
(ii. 186). In the temple this people, the Yuncas, offered 
even human sacrifices. By the Incas to Pachacamac no 
sacrifice was offered (ii. 189), This negative custom they- 

' GnrcilasBD, i, IHl. » Op- eit. i. 106. 
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also imposed upon the Yoncaa, and they removed idols 
from the Ymica temple of Pachacamao (ii. 190), Ymica 
superstitions, however, infested the temple, and a Voice 
gave oracles therein.' The Yuncas also had a talking 
idol, which the Inca, in accordance with a religious 
treaty, occasionally consulted. 

While Pachacamac, without temple or rite, was rec- 
koned the Creator, we must understand that Sun-worship 
and ancestor-worship were the practical elements of the 
Inca cult. This appears to have been distasteftil to the 
Inca Huayna Ccapac, for at a Son feast he gazed hard on 
the San, was remonstrated with by a priest, and replied 
that the reatless Sun ' must have another Lord more 
powerful than himself.' * 

This remark could not have been necessary if Pacha- 
camac were really au article of living and universal belief. 
Perhaps we are to understand that this Inca, hke his 
father, who seems to have been the original author of the 
saying, meant to sneer at the elaborate worship bestowed 
on the Sun, while Pachacamac was neglected, as tar as 
ritual went. 

In Garcilaaso's book we have to allow for his desire 
to justify the creed of his maternal ancestors. His 
criticism of Spaoisli versions is acute, and he often 
appeals to bis knowledge of Quichua, and to the direct 
traditions received by him from his uncle. Against his 
theory of Pachacamac as a result of philosophical thought, 
it may be urged that similar conceptions, or nearly similar, 
exist among races not civilised like the Incas, and not 
provided with colleges of learned priests. In fact, the 

' From all thia we might conjecture, like Mr. Preaoott, that the Inoas 
bonowed FochaciuDac Irom the Yuaoos, and etherealised bis religion. But 
Mr. Clements Markham pointe out that 'Paohacamtic ia a pare Quichua 

* GaroilaMD, il. 446, 447. 
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position o[ Pacbacamac and the SaD ia very nearly that 
of the Blackfoot Creator Ni-pi, and the Sun, or of Shang-tJ 
and the Heaven, in China. We have the Creative Being 
whose creed is invaded hy that of a worshipped aspect 
of natnre, and whose cult, quite logically, is nil, or nearly 
nil. There are also, in different strata of the Inca empire, 
ancestor-worship, or mummy-worship, Totemism and 
polytheism, with a vague mass of huaca=Elohim, kaloUt 
loakan. 

Perhaps it would not be too rash to conjecture that 
Pachacamac is not a merely philosophical abstraction, 
but a survival of a Being like Ni-pi or Ahone. Cieza 
de Leon calls Pachacamac *a devil,' whose name means 
' creator of the world ' ! ' The name, when it icas uttered, 
was spoken with genuflexions and signs of reverence. So 
closely did Pachacamac resemble the Christian Deity, that 
Cieza de Leon declares the devil to have forged and 
insisted on the resemblance I * It was open to SpaniA 
missionaries to use Pachacamac, as to the Jesuits among 
the Bantu to use Mpungu, as a fulcrmn for the introduction 
of Christianity. They preferred to regard Pachacamao 
as a fraudulent fiend. Now Nzambi Mpungu, among the 
Bantn, is assuredly not a creation of a learned priesthood, 
for the Bantu have no learned priests, and Mpungn wonld 
be useless to the greedy conjurers whom they do consult, 
as be is not propitiated. On grounds of analogy, then, 
Pachacamac may be said to resemble a savage Supreme 
Being, somewhat etherealised either by G-arciltisso or by 
the Amautas. the learned class among the subjects of 
the Incas. He does not seem, even so, much superior tO' 
the Ahone of the Virginians. 

We possess, however, a different account of Incft 
religion, from which Garcilasso strongly dissents. The 
Cieaa de Leon, p. 3S3. ' Hukliun'E translation, p. 353. 
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best version is that of Christoval de Molina, who was 
chaplain of the hospital for natives, ajid wrote between 
1570 and 1684.' Christoval assembled a nuniher of old 
priests and other natives who had taken part in the 
ancient services, and collected their evidence. He calls 
the Creator ('not bom of woman, unchangeable and 
eternal') by the name Pachayachacbi, 'Teacher of the 
world ' and ' Tecsiviracocha,' which Garcilasso dismisses as 
meaningless.^ He also telle the tale of the Inca Yupanqni 
and the Lord of the Sun, hut says that the Incas had 
already knowledge of the Creator. To Yupanqni he 
attributes the erection of a gold image of the Creator, 
utterly denied by Garcilasso.' Christoval declares, again 
contradicted by Garcilasso, that Bacrifices were offered to 
the Creator. Unlike the Sun, Christoval says, the Creator 
had no woman assigned to him, ' because, as he created 
them, they all belonged to him * (p. 26), which, of course, 
is an idea that woold also make sacrifice superfifious. 

Christoval gives prayers in Quichua, wherein the 
Creator is addressed as Uiracocha. 

Christoval assigns images, sacrifice, and even human 
sacrifice, to the Creator Uiracocha. Garcilasso denies 
that the Creator Pachacamac had any of these things, 
he denies that Uiracocha was the name of the Creator, 
and he denies it, knowing that the Spaniards made the 
assertion.* Who is right? Uiracocha, says Garcilasso, 
is one thing, with his sacrifices ; the Creator, Pachacamac, 
without sacrifices, is another, is GoD. 

Mr. Markham thinks that Garcilasso, writing when he 
did, and not consciously exaggerating, was yet less trust- 
worthy (though ' wonderfully accurate ') than Christoval. 

' Bites and Laws of iJie Yneas, Markhom's IrauBlatioD, p. vu. 

* Rites, p. 6. Oarcilasso, i. 109. ■ Riles, -p. 11. 

• Compiiro Reporii on Discovery oj Peru, In trod action. 
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Garcilasso, however, is ' Bcrnpuloualy truthful." ' ' Tho' 
excellence ot his memory is perhaps best shown in blft 
topographical details. . . . He does not make a single 
mistake,' in the topography of three hundred and twenty 
places I A scrupulously truthful gentleman, endowed with 
an amazing memory, and a master of his native language, 
flatly contradicts the version of a Spanish priest, who also 
appears to have been careful and honourable. 

I shall now show that Christoval and Garcilasso have 
different versions of the same historical events, and that 
GarcilasBo bases his confutation of the Spanish theory 
of the Inca Creator on his form of this historical tradi- 
tion, which follows : 

The Inca Yahuarhuaccac, like George II., was at odds 
with his Prince of Wales. He therefore banished the 
Prince to Chita, and made him serve as shepherd of the 
llamas ot the Sun. Three years later the disgraced 
Prince came to Court, with what the Inca regarded as & 
cock-and-bull story of an apparition of the kind technically 
styled 'Borderland.* Asleep or awake, he knew not, he 
saw a bearded robed man holding a strange animal. The 
appearance declared himself as Uiracocha (Christoval's 
name for the Creator), a Child of the Sun ; by no means as 
Pachacamac, the Creator of the Sun. He announced a 
distant rebellion, and promised his aid to the Prince. 
The Inca, hearing this narrative, replied in the tonea o£ 
Charles II., when he said about Monmouth, ' Tell Jame» 
to go to hell ! ' ' The predicted reheUion, however, brok»j 
out, the Inca fled, the Prince saved the city, dethroni 
his father, and sent him into the country. He thi 
adopted, from the apparition, the throne-name Uiracocl 
grew a beard, and dressed like the apparition, to whom 
erected a temple, roofless, and unique in constructii 
' Bites, p. IV. ' Lord Ailesburj'a ileinoirs. 
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Therein he had an image of the god, for which he himself 
gave frequent sittings. Wheo the Spaniards arrived, 
bearded men, the Indiana called them Uiracochas (as all 
the Spanish historians say), and, to flatter them, declared 
falsely that Uiracocha was their word for the Creator. 
Garcilasso explodes the Spanish etymology of the name, 
in the language of Cuzco, which he ' sucked in with his 
mother's milk.' ' The Indiana said that the chief Spaniards 
were children of the Sun, to make gods of them, just as 
they said they were children ot the apparition, Uiracocha.' ' 
Moreover, Garcilasso and Cieza de Leon agree in their 
descriptions of the image of Uiracocha, which, both assert, 
the Spaniards conceived to represent a Christian early 
missionary, perhaps St. Bartholomew.' Garcilasso had 
seen the munmay of the Inca Uiracocha, and relates the 
whole tale from the oral version of hia uncle, adding many 
native comments on the Court revolution described. 

To Garcilasso, then, the invocations of Uiracocha, in 
Christoval's collection ot prayers, are a native adaptation 
to Spanish prejudicu: even in them Pachacamac occurs." 

Now, Christoval has got hold of a variant of Garci- 
lasso's narrative, which, in Garcilasso, has plenty of 
hmnour and human nature. According to Christoval it 
was not the Prince, later luca Uiracocha, who beheld 
the apparition, but the Inca Uiracocha'a son. Prince of 
Wales, as it were, ot the period, later the Inca Yupanqui. 

Garcilasao corrects Christoval. Uiracocha saw the 
apparition, as Pere Acosta rightly says, and Yupanqui was 
not the son but the grandson of this Inca Uiracocha.* 
Uiracocha's own son was Pachacutec, which simply 
means ' Revolution,' ' they say, by way of by-word 
Packamcutin, which means " the world changes." ' 

' Craicilaseo, ii. 6i 
' Rila, pp. 28, 2! 
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Christoval'B form of the story ia pecaliarly gr&tifying ] 
in one way. Yupanqai saw the apparition tn apiece <^ 
eryttal. ' the apparition vanished, while the piece of cryBtal 
remained. The Inca took care of it, and they say that he 
afterwards saw everything he wanted in it.' The appari- 
tion, in human form and in Inca dress, gave itself oat tor 
the Son ; and Yupanqui, when he came to the throne, 
' ordered a statue of the Hon to be made, as nearly as 
possible resembling the dgnre he had seen in the crystal.' 
He bade hia subjects to ' reverence the new deity, as they 
had heretofore worshipped the Creator,' ' who, thereforOp J 
was prior to Uiracocha. 

Interesting as a proof of Inca crystal-gazing, this legend 1 
of Christoval's cannot compete as evidence with Acosta j 
and Garcilasso. The reader, however, must decide as to 1 
whether he prefers Garcilasso's unpropitiated Pachacamac, ^ 
or Christoval's Uiracocha, human sacrifices, and all.' 

Mr. Tylor prefers the version of Christoval, making I 
Pachacamac a title of Uiracocha.' He thinks that WA ] 
have, in Inca religion, an example of 'a subordinate god* 
(the Sun) ' usurping the place of the supreme deity,' ' the 
rivalry between the Creator and the divine Sun.' In 
China, as we shall see, Mr. Tylor thinks, on the other | 
hand, that Heaven is the elder god, and that Shang-ti, 
the Supreme Being, is the usurper. 

The truth in the Uiracocha versus Pachacamac con- 
troversy is difficult to ascertain. I confess a leaning 
toward Gai-cilasso, bo truthful and so wonderfully accurate, 
rather than to the Spanish priest. Christoval, it will 
be remarked, says that * Chanca-Uiracocha was a kuaca \ 
(sacred place) in Chuqui-chaca." ' Now Chnqui-chaca is I 
the very place where, according to Qarcilasso, the Inca I 
' Riles, p. 12. ' lb. p. 54, 

■ Prim. Cnlt. ii. 887, 888. ■ Bites, p. 39. 
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Uiracocha erected a temple to ' his Uncle, the Apparition,' ' 
Uiracocha, then, the deity who receives human Bacrifice, 
would be a late, royally introduced ancestral god, no real 
rival of the Creator, who receives no sacrifice at all, and, 
as he was bearded, hia name would be easily transferred to 
the bearded Spaniards, whose arrival the Inca Uiracocha 
was said to have predicted, But to call several or all 
Spaniards by the name given to the Creator would be 
absurd. Mr. Tylor and Mr. Markham do not refer to 
the passage in which Christoval obviously gets hold of a 
wrong version of the story of the apparition. 

There is yet another version of this historical legend, 
written forty years after Christoval's date by Don Juan 
de Santa Cruz Pachacuti-yamqui Salcamayhua. He ranlie 
after Garcilasso ajid Christoval, but before earlier Spanish 
writers, such as Acosta, who knew not Quichua. According 
to Salcamayhua, the Inca Uiracocha was like James III., 
fond of architecture and averse to war. He gave the 
realm to his bastard. Urea, who was defeated and killed 
by the Chancas. Uiracocha meant to abandon the con- 
test, but his legitimate son, Yupanqui, saw a fair youth 
on a rock, who promised him success in the name of the 
Creator, and then vanished. The Prince was victorious, 
and the Inca Uiracocha retired into private life. This 
appears to be a mixture of the stories of Garcilasso and 
Christoval.' 

It is not, in itself, a point of much importance whether 
the Creator was called Uiracocha (which, if it means 
anything, means 'sea of grease!'), or whether he was 
called Pachacamac, maker of the world, or by both names. 
The important question is as to whether the Creator 
received even human sacrifices (Christoval) or none at 
all (Garcilasso). As to Pachacamac, we must consult 

' G&rcilsBBo. ii. 69. ' Bites and Laws. p. 91 et ifj. 
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Mr. Payne, who has the advantage ot being a Qaichi 
-Bcholar. He considers that Pachacamac combines thi 
conception of a general spirit of living things with that 
of a Creator or maker of all things. ' Pachacamac and 
the Creator are one and the same.' but the conception of 
Pachayachacic, ' ruler of the world,' ' belongs to the later 
period of the Incas.' ' Mr. Payne appears to prefer 
Christoval's legend of the Inca crystal-gazer, to the rival' 
version of Garcilasso. The Yunca form of the worship at 
Pachacamtic Mr. PajTie regards as an example of de^ 
gradation.' He disbelieves GarcilasBo's statement thai 
human sacrifices were not made to the Sun. Qarcilasso 
must, if Mr. Payne is right, have been a deliberate liar, 
unless, indeed, he was deceived by his Inca kinsfolk. 
The reader can now estimate for himself the difficulty of 
knowing much about Peruvian religion, or, indeed, of any 
religion. For, if Mr. Payne is right about the lowest 
savages having no conception of God, or even of spirit, 
though the idea of a great Creator, a spirit, is one of the 
earliest efforts of 'primitive logic,' we, of course, have 
been merely fabling throughout. 

Garcilasso's evidence, however, seems nntainted by '■ 
Christian attempts to find a primitive divine tradition. 
Garcilasso may possibly be refining on facta, but he asks 
for no theory of divine primitive tradition in the case of. 
Pachacamac, whom he attributes to philosophical refle<^- 
tion. 

In the following chapter we discuss ' the old Degenera- ■- 
tion theory,' and contrast it with the scheme provisionally 
offered in this book. We have already observed that the 
Degeneration theory biasses the accounts of some mia- 

' PayQe i. 159. 

■ Op. cil. i. ViS. Mr. Payne abBolntel; rejects IiLlilochitl'B Btoty of tha I 
monotheism of Nezohuftlcojotl ' Torqueinada knows nothlog of it,' i. 400. 
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sionaries who are obvioasly anxious to Bud traces of a 
Primitive Tradition, originally revealed to ail men, but 
only preserved in a pure form by the Jews. To avoid 
deception by means of this bias we have chosen examples 
of savage creative beings from wide areas, from diverse 
ages, from non- missionary statements, from the least 
contaminated backward peoples, and from their secret 
mysteries and hymns. 

Thi:^, Btill confining ourselves to the American con- 
tinent, we have the ancient hymns of the Zunis, in no 
way Christianised, and never chanted in the presence of 
the Mexican Spanish. These hymns run thus : ' Before 
the beginning of the New Making, Awonawilona, the 
Maker and container of All, the All-Father, solely had 
being.' He then evolved all things ' by thinking himself 
outward in space.' Hegelian! but so are the dateless 
hymns of the Maoris, despite the savage mythology which 
intrudes into both sets of traditions. The old fable of 
Ouianos and Gaia recurs in Zuiii as in Maori.' 

I fail to see how Awonawilona could be developed out 
of the ghost of chief or conjurer. That in which all things 
potentially existed, yet who was more than all, is not the 
ghost of a conjurer or chief. He certainly is not due to 
missionary influence. No authority can be better than 
that of traditional sacred chants found among a populace 
which will not sing them before one of their Mexican 
masters. 

We have tried to escape from the bias of belief in a 
primitive divine tradition, but bias of every kind exists, 
and must exist. At present the anthropological hypo- 
thesis of ancestor- worship as the basis, perhaps (as in 
Mr. Spencer's theory) the only basis of religion, affects 
observers. Before treating the theory of Degeneration 
' Gushing, Report, Elimol. Bureau. 1S91-93, p. 379. 
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let ns exomiQe a cose of the anthropological bias. Thtfl 
FijianB, as we learned from Williams, have anceBtnifl 
god8, and also a singular form of the creative being, I 
Ndengei, or, as Mr. Lorimer Fison calls him, Degei. 
Mr. Fison writes ; ' It is clear that the Fijians humanised 
their gods, because they had once existed on earth in human 
form. . . . Like other primitive people, the Fijians deified 
their ancestors.' Yet the Fijians 'may have forgotten tb*B 
names of their ancestors three generations back " I How 1 
in the world can yon doify a person whom you don't 
remember'? Moreover, only malevolent chiefs were dei- 
fied, so apparently a Fijian god is really a well-bom 
human scoundrel, so considerable that he for one is not 
forgotten — just as if we worshipped the wicked Lord I 
Lyttelton ! Of course a god tike Ahone could not be J 
made out of such materials as these, and, in fact, 
learn from Mr. Fison that there are other Fijian gods o(f 
a different origin. 

' It is probable that therti were here and there, godt J 
that were the creation of the priests that ministered to them, 
and were not the spirits of dead chiefs. Such was the god 
of the Bure Tribe on the Ra coast, who was called Tui 
Lagaor"Lord of Heaven." AVhen the missionaries first 
went to convert this town they found the heathen priest 
their staunch ally. He declared that they had come to 
preach the same god that he had been preaching, the Tui 
Laga, and that more had been revealed to them than to 
him of the mysteries of the god.' 

Mr. Fison is reminded of St. Paul at Athens, ' wl 
then ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you.' ' 

Mr. Fison has clearly no bias in favour of a God like J 
our own, known to savages, and Twt derived from ghost- J 
worship. He deduces this god, Tui Laga, from priestl^rfl 
reflection add speculation. But we find such a God whei 
■ J.A.I. May 18!)fi, pp. 341-344. 
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we find no priests, where & priesthood has not been de- 
veloped. Scch a God, being usually unpropitiated by sacri- 
fice and lucrative private practice, is precisely the kind of 
deity who does not suit a priesthood. For these reasons— 
that a priesthood ' sees no money in ' a God of this kind, 
and that Gods of this kind, ethical and creative, are fonod 
where there are no priesthoods — we cannot look on the 
conception as'a late one of priestly origin, as Mr. Fison 
does, though a learned caste, like the Peruvian Amautas, 
may refine on the idea. Least of all can such a God be 
' the creation of the priests that minister to him,' when, 
as in Peru, the Andaman Isles, and much of Africa, this 
God is ministered to by no priests. Nor, lastly, can we 
regard the absence of sacrifice to the Creative Being as a 
mere proof that he is an ancestral ghost who ' had lived 
on earth at too remote a time ; ' for this absence of 
sacrifice occurs where ghosts are dreaded, but are not 
propitiated by offerings of food (as among Australians, 
Andamanese, and Blackfoot Indians), while the Creative 
Being is not and never was a ghost, according to his 
worshippers. 

At this point criticism may naturally remark that 
whether the savage Supreme Being is feted, as by the 
Comanches, who offer puffs of smoke : or is apparently 
half forgotten, as by the Algonquins and Zulus : whether 
he is propitiated by sacrifice (which is very rare indeed), 
or only by conduct, I equally claim him as the probable 
descendant in evolution of the primitive, undifferentiated, 
not necessarily ' spiritual ' Being of such creeds as the 
Australian. 

One must reply that this pedigree cannot, indeed, 
be historically traced, but that it presents none of the 
logical difficulties inherent in the animistic pedigree — 
namely, that the savage Supreme Being is the last and 
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higheat resalt of evolution on animiatic lineB out of ghostSi] 
It does not run counter to the evidence universally offerecl 
by savages, that their Supreme Being never was mortal 
man. It ia consistent, whereas the animistic hypothesis 
is, in this case, inconsistent, with the universal savage 
theory of Death. Finally, as has been said before, grant- 
ing my opinion that there are two streams of religious 
thought, one rising in the conception of an undifferentiated 
Being, eternal, moral, and creative, the other rising in the 
ghost-doctrine, it stands to reason that the latter, as best 
adapted to everyday needs and experiences, normal and 
supernormal, may contaminate the former, and introduce 
sacrifice and food-propitiation into the ritual of Beinga 
who, by the original conception, "need nothing of ours,' 
At the same time, the conception of ' spirit,' once attained, 
would inevitably come to be attached to the idea of the 
Supreme Being, even though he was not at first conceived 
of as a spirit. We know, by our own experience, how 
difficult it has become for ua to think of an eternal, 
powerful, and immortal being, except as a spirit. Yet 
this way of looking at the Supreme Being, merely as 
bring, not as spirit, must have existed, granting that the 
idea of spirit has ghost for its first expression, as, by their 
very definition, the high gods of savages are not ghostSi I 
and never were ghosts, but are prior to death. 

Here let me introduce, by way of example, a Supremft'l 
Being not of the lowest savage level. Metaphysically he I 
is improved on in statement, morally he is stained with | 
the worst crimes of the hungry ghost-god, or god frame< 
on the lines of animism. This very interesting Supcemft-^ 
Being, in a middle barbaric race, is the Polynesian Taa-roa,. | 
as described by Ellis in that fascinating book 'Polynesian',] 
Besearches.' ' Several of their taata-paari, or wise men^, 

' ii. 191, 1839. 
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pretend that, according to other traditions, Taa-roa was 
only a man who was deified after death.' EuhemeriBiu, 
in fact, is a natural theory of men acquainted with 
ancestor-worship, but a Guhemeristic hypothesis by a 
Polynesian thinker is not a statement of national belief. 
Taa-roa was ' uncreated, existing from the beginning, or 
from the time he emerges from the po, or world of dark- 
ness.' In the Leeward Islea Taa-roa was Toivi, fatherless 
and motherless from all eternity. In the highest heavens 
he dwells alone. He created the gods of polytheism, the 
gods of war, of peace, and so on. Says a native hymn, 
' He was : he abode in the void. No earth, no sky, no 
men I He became the universe.' In the Windward 
Islea he has a wife. Papa the rock = Papa, Earth, wife of 
Bangi, Heaven, in Maori mythology. Thus it may be 
argued, Taa-roa is no ' primeeval theistic idea,' but merely 
the Heaven-God (Ouranos in Greece). But we may dis- 
tinguish : in the Zuui hymn we have the myth of the 
marriage of Heavt^n and Earth, but Heaven is not the 
Eternal, Awonawilona, who ' thought himself out into the 
void,' before which, as in the Polynesian hymn, ' there 
was no sky,' ' 

Whence came the idea of Taa-roa ? The Euhemeristic 
theory that he was a ghost of a dead man is absurd. But 
aa we are now among polytheista it may be argued that, 
given a crowd of gods on the animistic model, an origin 
had to be found for thera, and that origin was Taa-roa. 
This would be more plausible if we did not find Supreme 
Beings where there is no departmental polytheism to 
develop them oat of. In Tahiti, .<4(u(M are gods, Orajnufuos 
tns are spirits ; the chief of the spirits were ghosts ol 
warriors. These were mischievous ; they, their images, 
and the skulls of the dead needed propitiation, and these 
' Prim. Cult. ii. 346, M6. Ellis, ii. 193, 
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ideas (perhaps) were reflected on to Taa-roa, to whoi 
human victims were sacrificed.' 

Now this kind of horror, human sacrifice, is unknown, 
I think, ia early savage religions of Supreme Beings, as 
in Australia, among the Bushmen, the Andamaiiese, anel J 
BO on. I therefore suggest that in an advanced poly-l 
theism, such as that of Polynesia, the evil sacrificial rites I 
impractised by low savages come to be attached to the 
worship evea of the Supreme Being. Ghosts and ghost- 
gods demanded food, and food was therefore also offered j 
to the Supreme Being. 

It was found difficult, or impossible, to induce Christiai 
converts, in Polynesia, to repeat the old prayers. They I 
began, trembled, and abstained. They had a ritual 'fori 
almost every act of their lives,' a thing unfamiliar to low T 
savages. In fact, beyond all doubt, religious criminal acts, . 
from human sacrifice to the burning of Jeanne d'Arc, 
increase as religion and culture move away trora the stage 
of Bushmen and Andamaneae to the stage of Aztec and 
Polynesian culture. The Supreme Being is succeeded 
in advancing civilisation, and under the influences of j 
animism, by ruthless and insatiable ghost-gods, full ol I 
the worst human qualities. Thus there is what we may J 
really call degeneration, moral and religious, inevitably 1 
accompanying early progress. 

That this is the case, that the first advances in culture 1 
necessarily introduce religious degeneration, we shall now I 
try to demonstrate. But we may observe, in passing, that 
our array of moral or august savage supreme beings (the 
first who came to hand) will, for some reason, not be 
found in anthropological treatises on the Origin of 
Beligion. They appear, somehow, to have been over- I 
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looked by philosophers. Tet the evidence for them is 
sofGiciently good. Its excellence is proved by its very 
aniformity, assuredly undesigned. An old, nay, an obso- 
lete theory — that of degeneration in religion — has facts 
at its basis, which its very supporters have ignored, 
which orthodoxy has overlooked. Thus the Bev. Pro- 
fessor Flint informs the audience in the Cathedral of 
St. Giles's, that, in the religions ' at the bottom of the 
religious scale,' ' it is always easy to see how wretchedly 
the divine is conceived of; how little conscious of his 
own true wants ... is the poor worshipper.' The poor 
worshipper of Baiame wishes to obey His Law, which 
makes for righteousness.^ 

> The FaUhs of the World, p. 418. 
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THE OLD DSQENERATION THEORY 

If any partisan of the anthropological theory has read ' 
BO far into this argument, he will often have murmuied 
to himself, ' The old degeneration theory ! ' On this 
Dr. BrintoD remarked in 1868 : 

' The supposition that in ancient times and in very 
unenlightened conditions, before mythology had grown, a 
monotheism prevailed which afterwards, at various times, 
was revived by reformers, is a belief that should have 
passed away when the dehgbts of savage life and the 
praises of a state of nature ceased to be the theme of 
philosophers.' ' I 

' The old degeneration theory ' practically, and falla* ■ 
ciously, resolved itself, as Mr. Tylor says, into two 
assumptions — ' first, that the history of culture began 
with the appearance on earth of a semi-civilised race of 
men ; and second, that from this stage culture has pro- 
ceeded in two ways — backward to produce savages, and 
forward to produce civilised men.' * That hypothesis ie 
false to all our knowledge of evolution. 

The hypothesis here provisionally advocated makes no 
assumptions at all. It is a positive fact that among some 
of the lowest savages there exists, not a doctrinal and 
abstract Monotheism, but a belief in a moral, powerful, 
kindly, creative Being, while this faith is found in juxta- 
position with belief in un worshipped ghosts, totenu, 

' Mylhi 0/ tilt New World, p. 44. ' Prim. C»l 
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fetishes, and so on. The powerful creative Being of savage 
b^ief sanctioDB truth, UDselfiahness. loyalty, chastity, and 
other virtues. I have set forth the difficulties involved in 
the attempt to derive this Being from ghosts and other 
lower forms of belief. 

Now, it is mere matter of fact, and not of assumption, 
that the Supreme Being of many rather higher savages 
dififers from the Supreme Being of certain lower savages 
by the neglect in which he is left, by the epicurean repose 
with which he is credited, and by his comparative lack of 
moral control over human conduct. In his place a mob 
of ghosts and spirits, supposed to be potent and helpful 
in everyday life, attract men's regai-d and adoration, and 
get paid by sacrifice — even by human sacrifice. 

Turning to races yet higher in material culture, we 
find a crowd of hungry and cruel gods. 

On this point Mr. Jevons remarks, in accordance with 
my own observation, that " human sacrifice appears at a 
much earlier period in the rites for the dead than it does 
in the ritual of the gods.' ' The dead chief needs servants 
and wives in Hades, who are offered to him. The 
Australians have some elements of cannibalism, but do 
not, as a general rule, offer any human victims. So far, 
then, ancestor- worship introduced a sadly 'degenerate' 
rite, compared with the moral faith in unfed gods. 

To gods the human sacrifice was probably extended 
(in some cases) either by a cannibal civilised race, like the 
Aztecs, or by way of piacula, the god being conciliated 
for man's sin by the offering of what man most prized, 
the ' jealousy ' of the god being appeased in a similar way. 
But these are relatively advanced conceptions, not to be 
found, to my knowledge, among the lowest and most 
backward races. Therefore, advance to the idea of spirit 
' Inlnduetion, p. 199 ; alw p. 161. 
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at one point, meant degeneration at another point, to the I 
extent of human sacrifice. 

Thus, on looking at relatively adranced races, we find 
them worshipping polytheistic deities and ghosts of the 
kings just dead, who are often propitiated by terrible 
massacres of human victims, while, as in the case of 
Taa-roa, the blood spurts back even on the uncreated 
Creator, who was before earth was, or sea, sun, or sky. 
Undeniably the hungry, cruel gods are degenerate from ' 
the Australian Father in Heaven, who receives no sacri- 
fice but that of men's lusts and selfishness ; who desires 
obedience, not the (at of kangaroos ; who needs nothing of 
ours ; is unfed and unbribed. Thus, in this particular 
respect the degeneration of religion from tho Australian 
or Andamanese to the Dinka standard — and infinitely 
more to the Polsmesian, or Aztec, or popular Greek 
standard — is as undeniable as any fact in human history. 

Anthropology has only escaped the knowledge of this 1 
circuro stance by laying down the rule, demonstrably I 
imbased on facts, that ' the divine sanction of ethical 
laws . . . belongs almost or wholly to religions above the 
savage level, not to the earlier and lower creeds ; ' that 
' savage Animism is almost devoid of that ethical element 
which to the educated modern mind is the very main- 
spring of practical religion.' ' 

I have argued, indeed, that the God of low savages } 
who imparts the divine sanction of ethical laws is not of I 
animistic origin. But even where Mr. Im Thum finds, in ] 
Guiana, nothing but Animism of the lowest conceivable I 
type, he also finds in that Animism the only or moBfr I 
potent moral restraint on the conduct of men. 

While Anthropology holds the certainly erroneoua 1 
idea that the religion of the most backward races is J 

' Prim. Cult. i\. BSO, 3C1. 
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always non-moral, of coiu-se she cannot know that there 
has, in fact, been great degeneration in religion (if religion 
began on the Australian and Andamanese level, or even 
higher) wherever religion is non-moral or immoral. 

Again, Anthropology, while fixing her gaze on totems, 
on worshipped mummies, adored ghosts, and treasored 
fetishes, has not, to my knowledge, made a comparative 
study of the higher and purer religious ideas of savages, 
These have been passed by, with a word about credulous 
missionaries and Christian influences, except in the 
brief smnmary for which Mr. Tylor found room. In 
this work 1 only take a handful of cases of the higher 
religious opinions of savages, and set them side by side 
for purposes of comparison. Much more remains to be 
done in this field. But the area covered is wide, the 
evidence is the best attainable, and it seems proved beyond 
doabt that savages have ' felt after ' a conception of a 
Creator much higher than that for which they commonly 
get credit. Now, if that conception is original, or is very 
early (and nothing in it suggests lateness of development), 
then the other elements of their faith and practice are 
degenerate. 

' How,' it has been asked, ' could all mankind forget a 
pure religion ? ' ' That is what I now try to explain. 
That degeneration I would account for by the attrfictions 
which animism, when once developed, possessed for the 
naughty natural man, ■ the old Adam.' A moral creator 
in need of no gifts, and opposed to lust and mischief, 
will not help a man with love-spells, or with malevolent 
' sendings ' of disease by witchcraft ; vrill not favour one 
man above his neighbour, or one tribe above its rivals, as 
a reward for sacrifice which he does not accept, or as 
constrained by charms which do not touch his omni- 
' Prof. Manziea, SUtory of Rtligion, p, 23. 
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poteuce. Ghosts and ghoBt-gods, on the other hand, in I 
need of food and blood, afraid of spells and binding ' 
charms,' are a cormpt, but, to man, a useful conatitueucy. 
Man being what be is, man was certain to ' go a 
whoring' after practically useful ghosts, ghost-gods, and 
fetishes which he could keep in his wallet or medicine 
bag. For these he was sure, in the long run, first to 
neglect his idea of bis Creator ; next, perhaps, to reckon 
Him as only one, if the highest, of the venal rabble of 
spirits or deities, and to sacrifice to Him. as to them. And 
this is exactly what happened ! If we are not to call it 
' degeneration,' what are we to call it ? It may be an old 
theory, but facts ' winna ding,' and are on the side of 
an old theory. Meanwhile, on the material plane, culture 
kept advancing, the crafts and arts arose ; departments 
4rose, each needing a god ; thought grew clearer ; auch 
admirable ethics as those of the Aztecs were developed, 
and while bleeding human hearts smoked on every altar, 
Nezahuatl conceived and erected a bloodless fane to ' 
' The Unknown God, Cause of Causes,' without altar 
or idol ; and the Inca, Yupanqui, or another, declared 
that ' Our Father and Master, the Sun, must have a I 
Lord,' * 

But, at this stage of culture, the luck of the state, and 
the interests of a rich and powerful clergy, were involved 
in the maintenance of the old, animistic, relatively non- 
moral system, as in Cuzco, Greece, and Rome. That 
popular and political regard for the luck of the state, that 
priestly self-interest (quite natural), could only be swept 
away by the moral monotheism of Christianity or of Islam. 
Nothing else could do it. In the case of Christianity, the I 
central and most potent of many combined inHuences, 

' t-ryi/ifrat ttit iriyKoi. Porphyry. 

= liUilochitl. Balboa. Hist, du Prrou, p. 62. 
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apart from the Life and Death of Oiir Lord, was the moral 
monotheism of the Hebrew religion of Jehovah. 

Now, it is undeniable that Jehovah, at a certain 
period of Hebrew histoiy, had become degraded and 
anthropomorphiaed, far below Darumulnn, and Puluga, 
and Pachacamac, and A.hone, as conceived of in their 
purest form, and in the high mood of savage mysteries 
which yet contain so much that is grotesque. Even the 
Big Black Man of the Fuegians is on a higher level (as 
we reckon morals), when he forbids the slaying of a robber 
enemy, than Jehovah is when He commands the massacre 
of Agag. The Black Man of shivering communistic 
savages is nearer the morality of our Lord than the 
Jehovah of Judges. 

Again, traces of human sacrifice appear in the ritual 
of Israel, and it is only relatively late that the great 
prophets, justly declaring Jehovah to be indifferent to 
the blood of bulls and rams, try to bring back his service 
to that of the unpropitiated, unbought Dendid, or Ahone, 
or Pundjel. Here is degeneration, even in Israel, How 
the conception of Jehovah arose in Israel, whether it 
was a revival of a half-obliterated idea, such as we find 
among low savages ; or whether it was borrowed from 
some foreign creed ; or was the result of meditation on 
the philosophical Supreme Being of high Egyptian 
theology, is another question. The Biblical statement 
leans to the first alternative. Jehovah, not by that name, 
had been the God of Israel's fathers. The question will 
^L be discussed later ; but, unless new facts are discovered, 

^1 we must accept the version of the Pentateuch, or take 

^B refuge in conjecture. 

B Not only is there degeneration from the Australian 

^1 conception of Darumulun to the conception of the Semitic 

^1 gods in general, but, 'humanly speaking,' if religion 
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began in a pure fonn among low savages, degeneration \ 
was inevitable. Advancing social conditions compelled 
men into degeneration. Danunulun is, bo far, in line 
with our own ideas of divinity because he is not localised. 
He dwelleth not in temples made with hands ; it is not 
likely that he should, when his worshippers have neither 
house, tent, nor tabernacle. As Mr. Bobertson Smith 
says, ' where the God had a house or a temple, we recog- 
nise the work of men who were no longer pure nomads, 
but had begun to form 6xed homes.' By the nature of 
Australian society, Dammulun could not be tied to ft 
temple, and temple-ritual, and consequent myths to 
explain that ritual, could not arise. Nor could Darumu- 
lon be attached to a district, just as ' the nomad Arabs 
could not assimilate the conception of a god as a land- 
owner, and apply it to their own tribal deities, for the 
simple reason that in the desert private property in land 
was unknown.' ' 

Darumulnn is thus not capable of degenerating into 
* a local god, as Baal, or lord of the land,' because this 
' involves a series of ideas unknown to the primitive life 
of the savage huntsman,' like the widely spread Mnrring 
tribes.' 

Nor could Darumnlun be tied down to a place in 
Semitic fashion, first by manifesting himself there, there- 
fore by receiving an altar of sacrifice there, and in the 
end a sanctuary, for Darumnlun receives no sacrifice at all. 

Again, the scene of the Bora could not become a per- 
manent home of Darumnlun, because, when the rites are 
over, the effigy of the god is scrupulously destroyed. 
Thus Dammulun, in his own abode ' beyond the sky,' can 
' go everywhere and do everything ' (is omnipresent and 

' BoberlBon Smith. Beligioa of the Setnitea, pp. 104, 105. 
' Op. cil. p. loa. 
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omnipotent), dwells in no earthly places, has do temple, 
nor tabernacle, nor sacred moant, nor, like Jehovah, any 
limit of land.' 

The early Hebrew conception of Jehovah, then, is 
infinitely more conditioned, practically, by space, than 
the Snpreme Being, ' The Master,' in the conception of 
some Australian blacks. 

' By a prophet like Isaiah the residence of Jehovah in 
Zion is almost wholly dematerialised. . . . Conceiving 
Jehovah as the King of Israel, he neceeBarily conceives 
His kingly activity as going forth from the capital of the 
nation.' " 

But nomad hunter tribes, with no ancestor-worship, 
no king and no capital, cannot lower their deity by the 
conditions, or limit him by the limitations, of an earthly 
monarchy. 

In precisely the same way, Major Ellis proves the 
degeneration of deity in Africa, so far as being localised 
in place of being the Universal God, implies degene- 
ration, as it certainly does to our minds. By being 
attached to a given hill or river ' the gods, instead of 
being regarded as being interested in the whole of man- 
kind, would eventually come to be regarded as being 
interested in separate tribes or nations alone.' 

To us Milton seems nobly Chauvinistic when he talks 
of what God has done by ' His English.' But this local- 
ised and essentially degenerate conception was inevitable, 
as soon as, in advancing civilisation, the god who had been 
' interested in the whole of [known] mankind ' was settled 
on a hill, river, or lagoon, amidst a nation of worshippers. 

In the course of the education of mankind, this form 
of degeneration (abstractly so considered) was to work, 

' On the Olenelg some hoi; cavea and mountain to^B ere haunted or 
hoi;. WaiU. vi. 804. No authoritf cited. 
' Beiigion of Semites, p. 110. 
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as nothing else could have worked, towards the lofty con-J 
ception of universal Deity. For that conception was only J 
brought into practical religion (as apart from philoBophic i 
Bpeculation) by the union between Israel and the God of j 
Sinai and Zion. The ProphetR, recognising in the God of ] 
Sinai, their nation's God — One to whom righteousnesB 
was infinitely dearer than even his Chosen People — freed : 
the conception of God from local ties, and made it over- 1 
spread the world, 

Mr. llobertson Smith has pointed out, again, the 
manner in which the different political development of 
East and West affected the religion of Greece and of the 
Semites. In Greece, monarchy fell, at an early period, 
before the aristocratic houses. The result welb ' a divine 
aristocracy of many gods, only modified by a weak remi- 
niscence of the old kingship in the not very effective 
sovereignty ' (or prytanij) ' of Zeus. In the East the 
national god tended to acquire a really monarchic sway.' ' 
Australia escaped polytheistic degeneracy by having no 
aristocracy, as in Polynesia, where aristocracy, as in early 
Greece, had developed polytheism. Ghosts and spirits 
the Australians knew, but not polytheistic gods, nor 
departmental deities, as of war, agriculture, art. The 
savage had no agriculture, and his social condition was i 
not departmental. In yet another way, political advance ■ 
produces religious degeneration, if polytheism be degenera- 
tion from the conception of one relatively supreme moral ' 
being. To make a nation, several tribes must unite. 
Each has its god, and the nation is apt to receive them 
all, equally, into its Pantheon. Thus, if worshippers of 
Baiame, Pundjel, and Darumulun coalesced into a nation, 
we might find all three gods living together in a new , 
polytheism. In fact, granting a relatively pure starting- 
' Btl. Sem. p. 74 
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point, degeneration from it mitsi accompany every step of 
civilisation, to a certain distance. 

Unlike Semitic gods, Danimulun receives no sacrifice. 
As we have said, he has no kin with ghosts, and their 
sacrifices could not be carried on into his cult, if Waitz- 
Gerland (vi. 811) are right in saying that the Australians 
have no ancestor-worship. The Kumai ghosts ' were 
believed to live upon plants,' ' which are not offered 
to them. Chill ghosts, unfed by men, would come to 
waning camp-fires and batten on the broken meats. The 
Ngarego and Wolgal held, more handsomely, that Thara- 
mnlun (Darumulun) met the just departed spirit 'and 
conducted it to its future home beyond the sky."* Ghosts 
might also accompany relics of the body, such as the 
dead hand, carried about by the family, who would wave 
the black fragment at the dreaded Aurora Borealis, 
crying, ' Send it away ! ' I am unacquainted with any 
sacrifices to ancestral ghosts among this people who cannot 
long remember their ancestors, couseqnently the practice 
has not been refracted on their supreme Master's cult.* 
In the cult of Danimulun, and of other highest gods of 
lowest savages, nothing answers to the Hebrew technical 
priestly word for sacrifice, 'food of the deity.'' Nobody 
feeds Puluga, nobody fed Ahone. "We hear of no Puegian 
sacrifices. Mr. Kobertson Smith says : ' In all reUgions 
in which the gods have been developed out of totems 
[worshipped animals and other things regarded as akin to 
homan stocks] the ritual act of laying food before the 
deity is perfectly intelligible.' Pundjcl, an AustraHan 
Supreme Being, is mixed up with animals in some myths, 
but it is not easy to see how such Supreme Beings as he 

' Howitt. J. A. I. 1884, p. IS7. ' pp. eU. p. 188. 

* There U a a\oTj of sacrifioea of girle bienoiftlly In Qaeenaland. Liuig. 
Ouwiuiand, pp. 374-380 ; Rfiville, i. 163. 
' Bel. Sem. p. 2u7. 
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coald be ' developed out of totems ' ! I ajn not aware, ] 
again, that any Australian tribe feeds the animals who j 
ore its totems, so Darumolun could not, and did not 
inherit sacrifice through them. Mr, Robertson Smith 
had a celebrated theory that cereal sacrifice is a tribute 
to a god, while sacrifice of a beast or man is an act of 
communion with the god.' Men and gods dined together.' 
' The god himself was conceived of as & being of the same 
stock as his comrades.' Beasts were also of the same I 
stock, one beast, say a lobster, was of the same blood as a 
lobster kin, and its god.^ Occasionally the sacred beast 
of the kin (say the lobster), usually not to be slain or tasted, 
is ' eaten as a kind of mystic sacrament.' * 

Now, there is, I believe, some evidence, lately col- ] 
lected if not published, which makes in favour of the 
eating of totems by Australians, at u. certain very rare 
and solemn mystery. It would not even surprise me 
(' from information received ') if a very deeply initiated 
person were occasionaUy slain, as the highest degree J 
of initiation, on certain most unusual occasions. This ' 
remains uncertain, but I have at present no evidence that, 
either by one road or another, either from ghost-feeding or 
totem-feeding.or feeding on totems, any Australian Supreme 
Being receives any sacrifice at all. Much less, as among J 
Pawnees and Semitic peoples (to judge from certain traces),-! 
is the Australian Supreme Being a cause of and partaker in ' 
human sacrifice.' The horrible idea of the Man who is 
the God, and is eaten in the God's honour, occurs among 
polytheistic Aztecs, on a high level of material culture, not 
among Australians, Andamanese, Bushmen, or Fuegiana.* 



' Bel. Sem. p. 226. 

' Op. cit. p. 369. 

' Op. at. p. 343. 
-2 EingH i!i. 37. 
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Thus, on the whole, the Darmnulim, or other Supreme 
Being of the lowest known savages, men roaming wild, 
when originally met, on a continent peopled by older 
kinds of animals than oars, was (as we regard purity) on 
a higher plane by far than the gods of Greeks and 
Semites in their earliest known characters. Setting 
mythology aside and looking only at cult, the God of 
the Murring or the Kumai, whose precepts soften the 
heart, who knows the heart's secrets, who inculcates 
chastity, respect of age, unselfishness, who is not bound 
by conditions of space or place, who receives no blood of 
slaughtered man or beast, is a conception from which the 
ordinary polytheistic gods of infinitely more polite peoples 
are frankly degenerate. The animistic superstitions 
wildly based on the belief in the soul have not soiled 
him, and the social conditions of Euristocracy, agriculture, 
architecture, have not made him one in a polytheistic 
crowd of rapacious gods, nor fettered him as a Baal to 
his estate, nor localised him in a temple built with hands. 
He cannot appear as a ' God of Battles ;' no Te Deum 
can be atmg to him for victory in a cause perhaps unjust, 
for he is the Supreme Being oE a certain group of allied 
local tribes. One of these tribes has no more interest with 
him than another, and the whole group do not, as a body, 
wage war on another ahen group. The social conditions 
of his worshippers, then, presei-ve Darumulun from the 
patent blots on the scutcheon of gods among much more 
advanced races. 

Once more, the idea of Animism admits of endless 
expansion. A spirit can be located anywhere, in any 
stone, stick, bush, person, hill, or river. A god made 
on the animistic model can be assigned to any depart- 
ment of human activity, down to sports, or lustB, or the 
province of Cloacina. Thus religion becomes a mere 
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haunted and pestilential juogle of beliefs. But the theistic 
conception, when not yet envisaged as spiritnal, cannot be 
subdivided and Sparpilli. Thus, from every point of view, 
and on every eide. Animism is full of the seeds of religionB* 
degeneration, which do not and cannot exist in what I 
take to be the earliest known form of the theistic con- 
ception ; that of a Being about whose metaphysical 
nature — spirit or not spirit— no questions were asked^j 
as Dr. Brinton long ago remarked. 

That conception alone could neither supply the moral 
motive of 'a soul to be saved,' nor satisfy the meta- 
physical instinct of advancing mankind, To meet these 
wants, to supply ' soul,' with its moral stimulus, and to 
provide a phrase or idea under which the Deity could 
be envisaged (i.e. as a spirit) by advancing thought, 
Animism was necessary. The blending of the theistic 
and the animistic beliefs was indispensable to religion. 
But, in the process of animistic development under 
advancing social conditions, degeneration was necessarily 
implied. Degeneration of the theistic conception for a 
while, therefore, occurred. The facts are the proofs ; 
and only contradictory facts, in sufficient quantity, can 
annihilate the old theory of Degeneration when it is 
presented in this form. 

It must be repeated that on this theory an explanation' 
is given of what the old Degeneration hypothesis does 
not explain. Granting a primal religion relatively pure 
in its beginnings, why did it degenerate ? 

Mr. Max Miiller, looking on religion as the develop- 
ment of the sentiment of the Infinite, regards fetishism 
as a secondary and comparatively late form of belief. 
We find it, he observes, in various forms of Christianity; 
Christianity, therefore, is primary there, relic worship it 
secondary. Religion beginning, according to him, in tl 
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■sense of the infinite, as awakened in man by tall trees, 
high hills, and so on, it advances to the infinite of space 
and sky, and so to the infinitely divine. This is primary : 
fetishism is secondary. Arguing elsewhere against this 
idea, I have asked : What was the modus of degeneration 
which produced similar results in Christianity, and in 
African and other reUgions ? How did it work ? I am not 
aware that Mr. Max Miiller has answered this question. 
But how degeneration worked — -namely, by Animism sup- 
planting Theism— is conspicuously plain on our theory. 

Take the early chapters of Genesis, or any savage 
COBmogonic myth you please. Deathless man is face to 
face with the Creator. He cannot degenerate in rehgion. 
He cannot offer sacrifice, for the Creator obviously needs 
nothing, and again, as there is no death, he cannot slay 
animals for the Creator. But, in one way or another, 
usually by breach of a taboo. Death enters the world. 
Then comes, by process of evolution, belief in hungry 
spirits, belief in spirits who may inhabit stones or sticks ; 
again there arise priests who know how to propitiate spirits 
and how to tempt them into sticks and stones. These 
arts become lucrative and are backed by the cleverest 
men, and by the apparent evidence of prophecies by con- 
vnlsiooaries. Thus every known kind of degeneration in 
religion is inevitably introduced as a result of the theory of 
Animism. We do not need an hypothesis of Original Sin as 
a cause of degeneration, and, if Mr. Max Miiller's doctrine 
of the Infinite were viable, we have supplied, in Animism, 
tmder advancing social conditions, what he does not seem 
to provide, a cause and viodusai degeneration. Fetishism 
would thus be really 'secondary,' ex hypothesi, but as 
we nowhere find Fetishism alone, without the other 
elements of religion, we cannot say, historically, whether 
ndary or not. Fetishism logically needs, in 
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some of its aspects, the doctrme of spirits. an<i 
in what we take to be its earliest known form, 
logically need the doctrine of spirits as gives matter. So 
far we can go, but not farther, as to the fact of priority 
in evolntion. Nevertheless we meet, among the most 
backward peoples known to as, among men just emerged 
from the palEeolithic stage of cnlture, men who are in- 
volved in dread of ghosts, a religions Idea which certainly 
is not bom of ghost-worship, for by these men, ancestral 
ghosts are not worshipped. 

In their hearts, on their lips, in their moral training 
we find (however blended with barbaroas absmrdities, and 
obscured by rites of another origin) the faith in a 
Being who created or constructed the world ; who was 
from time beyond memory or conjecture ; who is eternal, 
who makes for righteousness, and who loves mankind. 
This Being has not the notes of degeneration ; his home 
is ' among the stars,' not in a hill or in a house. To him 
DO altar smokes, and for him no blood is shed. 

' God, that made the world and all things therein, 
seeing that He is lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands ; neither is worshipped 
with men's hands, as though He needed any thing . . . 
and hath made of one blood all nations of men . . . 
that they should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel 
after Him, and find Him, though He be not far from every 
one of as : for in Him we live, and move, and have oar 
being.' h 

That the words of St. Paul are literally true, as ta «. 
the feeling after a God who needs not anything at man's 
hands, the study of anthropology seems to us to demon- 
strate. That in this God ' we have oar being,' in so far 
as somewhat of ours may escape, at moments, from the 
bonds of Time and the manacles of Space, the earlier 
part of this treatise is intended to suggest, as a thing by 
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no means necessarily beyond a reasonable man's power 
to conceive. That these two beliefs, however attained 
(a point on which we possess no positive evidence), have 
commonly been subject to degeneration in the religions 
of the world, is only too obvious. 

So far, then, the nature of things and of the reasoning 
faculty does not seem to give the lie to the old Degenera- 
tion theory. 

To these conclusions, as far as they are matters of 
scientific opinion, we have been led by nothing but the 
study of anthropology. 
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X^1 
THEORIES OF JEHOVAH 

All speculation on the early history of religion is apt ] 
to end in the endeavour to see how far the conclusions, j 
can be made to illustrate the faith of Israel. Thus, the. 
theorist who believes in ancestor-worship as the key of all 
the creeds will see in Jehovah a developed ancestral 
ghost, or a kind of fetish-god, attached to a stone — 
perhaps an ancient sepulchral stele of some desert sheikh. 
The exclusive admirer of the hypothesis of Totemism will 
find evidence for his belief in worship of the golden calf and 
the bulls. The partisan of nature-worship will insist on 
Jehovah's connection with storm, thunder, and the fire of 
Sinai. On the other hand, whoever accepts our sugges- 
tions will incline to see, in the early forms of belief in 
Jehovah, a shape of the widely diffused conception of a. 
Moral Supreme Being, at first {or, at least, when oar 
information begins) envisaged in anthropomorphic form, 
but gradually purged of all local traits by the unexampled 
and unique inspiration of the great Prophets. They, as ■ 
far as our knowledge extends, were strangely indifferent I 
to the animistic element in religion, to the doctrine of"^ 
surviving human souls, and so, of course, to that element 
of Animism which is priceless — the purification of the 
soul in the hght of the hope of eternal life. Just as the 
hunger after righteousness of the Prophets is intense, so- 1 
their hope of finally sating that hunger in an eternity . 
, of sinless bliss and enjoyment of God is 
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inconspicaOQS. In short, they have carried Theism to its 
ftUGtere extreme—' though He slay me, yet will I trust in 
Him ' — while miconcemed about the rewards of Animism. 
This is certainly a strange result of a religion which, 
according to the anthropological theory, has Animism for 
its basis. 

We therefore examine certain forms of the animistic 
hypothesis as applied to account for the religion of Israel. 
The topic is one in which special knowledge of Hebrew 
and other Oriental languages seems absolutely indispen- 
sable ; but anthropological speculators have not been 
Oriental scholars (with rare exceptions), while some 
Oriental scholars have borrowed from popular anthropo- 
logy without much critical discrimination. These circum- 
stances must be our excuse for venturing on to this 
difficult ground. 

It is probably impossible for us to trace with accuracy 
the rise of the religion of Jehovah, ' The wise and 
learned ' dispute endlessly over dates of documents, over 
the amount of later doctrine interpolated into the earlier 
texts, over the nature, source, and quantity of foreign 
influence — Chalds>an, Accadian, Egyptian, or Assyrian. 
We know that Israel had, in an early age, the conception 
of the moral Eternal ; we know that, at an early age, that 
conception was contaminated and anthropomorphised ; 
and we know that it was rescued, in a great degree, from 
this corruption, while always retaining its original ethical 
aspect and sanction. Why matters went thus in Israel 
and not elsewhere we know not, except that such was the 
will of God in the mysterious education of the world. 
How mysterious that education has been is best known 
to all who have studied the political and social results of 
Totemism. On the face of it a perfectly crazy and 
degrading belief — on the face of it meant for nothing 
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bnt to make the family a hell of mtemecine hatred — 
Totemism rendered possible — nay, inevitable — the onion 
of hostile groups into large and relatively peaceful tribal 
societies. Given the materials as we know them, we 
never should have educated the world thus ; and we do 
not see why it should thus have been done. But we are 
very anthropomorphic, and totally ignorant of the con- 
ditions of the problem. 

An example of anthropological theory concerning 
Jehovah was put forth by Mr. Huxley.' Mr. Huxley'a 
general idea of religion as it is on the lowest known level 
of material culture — through which the ancestors of Israel 
most have passed like other people — has already been 
criticised. He denied to the most backward races both 
cult and religious sanction of ethics. He was demon- 
Btrably, though unconsciously, in error as to the facts, 
and therefore could not start from the idea that Israel, 
in the lowest historically known condition of savagery, 
possessed, or, like other races, might possess, the belief in 
an Eternal making for righteonsness. ' For my part,' he 
says, ' I see no reason to doubt that, like the rest of the 
world, the Israelites had passed through a period of mere 
ghost -worship, and had advanced through ancestor- 
worship and Fetishism and Totemism to the theological 
level at which we find them in the Books of Judges and 
Samuel.' ^ 

But why does he think the Israelites did all this? 
The Hebrew ghosts, abiding, according to Mr. Huxley, in 
a rather torpid condition in Sbeol, would not be of much 
practical use to a worshipper. A reference in Deuteronomy 
xxvi, 14 {Deuteronomy being, ex hypotkesi, a late pious 
imposture) does not prove much. The Hebrew is thene 
bidden to remind himself of the stay of his ancestors in 
' Seknee and Hebrew ZVoiftlum. ' Op. 6it. p. 
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Egypt, and to Bay, ' Of the hallowed thiDg3 I have not 
given anght for the dead '—namely, of the tithes dedi- 
cated to the Levites and the poor. A race which abode 
for centuries among the Egyptians, as Israel did — among 
a people who elaborately fed the kas of the departed- 
might pick up a trace of a custom, the giving of food for 
the dead, still persevered in by St. Monica till St, Ambrose 
admonished her. But Mr. Huxley is hard put to it for 
evidence of ancestor-worship or ghost-worship in Israel 
when he looks for indications of these rites in ' the singular 
weight attached to the veneration of parents in the Fourth 
Commandment.' ' The Fourth Commandment, of course, 
is a slip of the pen. He adds : ' The Fifth Commandment, 
as it stands, would be an excellent compromise between 
ancestor- worship and Monotheism.' Long may children 
practise this excellent compromise ! It is really too far- 
fetched to reason thus : ' People were bidden to honour 
their parents, as a compromise between Monotheism and 
ghost- worship.' Hard, hard bestead is he who has to 
reason in that fashion ! This comes of ' training in the 
use of the weapons of precision of science.' 

Mr. Huxley goes on : ' The Ark of the Covenant may 
have been a relic of ancestor- worship ; ' ' there is a good 
deal to be said for that speculation.' Possibly there is, 
by way of the valuable hypothesis that Jehovah was a 
fetish stone which had been a grave-stone, or perhaps a 
lingam, find was kept in the Ark on the plausible pretext 
that it was the two Tables of the Law ! 

However, Mr. Huxley really finds it safer to suppose 
that references to ancestor-worship in the Bible were 
obliterated by late monotheistic editors, who, none the less, 
are so full and minute in their descriptions of the various 
heresies into which Israel was eternally lapsing, and must 

' Science and Hebrevi Tradition, p. 808. 
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Mr. Spencer in 1876) it may not be trasted at all ; the 
AndamaDese poesessing a moral Supreme Being, though 
they are not, apparently, ancsBtor- worshippers. The 
Austrahans ' show us not much persistence in ghost- 
propitiatioD,' which, if it exists, ceases when the corpses 
ace tied up and buried, or after they are burned, or after 
the bones, carried about for a while, are exposed on 
platforms. Yet many Australian tribes possess a moral 
Supreme Being. 

In fact ghost-worship, in Mr, Spencer's scheme, 
cannot be fairly well developed till society reaches the 
level of ' settled groups whose burial-places are in their 
midst.' Hence the development of a moral Supreme 
Being auiong tribes not thus settled, is inconceivable, on 
Mr. Spencer's hypothesis.' By that hypothesis, ' wor- 
shipped ancestors, according to their remoteness, were 
regarded as divine, semi-divine, and human.' ^ Where we 
find, then, the Divine Being among nomads who do not 
remember their great-grandfathers, the Spencerian theory 
is refuted by facts. We have the effect, the Divine Being, 
without the cause, worship of ancestors. 

Coming to the Hebrews, Mr. Spencer argues that 
* the silence of their legends (as to ancestor -worship) ia 
but a negative fact, which may be as misleading as 
negative facts usually are,' They are, indeed; witness 
Mr. Spencer's own silence about savage Supreme Beings. 
But we may fairly argue that if Israel had been given to 
ancestor-worship (as might partly be surmised from the 
mystery about the grave of Moses) the Prophets would 

■ Some Australian tribes hare cemeteries, aad 1 have found one native 
witneiis, Eing Billj, to tho celcbriLtioD ol the myBtciios near one oF those 
bnrjinif-plaeea. 1 have not discoveied other evidence to thie oHeot, though 
I have looked (or it. The spot seleoted ia □buelII; ' near tha camp,' and the 
place (or so large a camp ia chosen, natarall;. nhcre the aupplf of lood is 
adequate. 

' G(. the Aryans, Prijiciplta of Sociology, p. 314. 
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□ot have spared them for their ciTmg. The Prophets 
were tmasaally oatepokeo men, uid, as they ondeniabty 
do scold Israel tax erery other kind of conceivable hereey, 
they were not likely to be silent about ancestor-worahip, 
if ancestor- worship existed. Mr. Spencer, then, rather 
heedlessly, thoagh correctly, ai^es that ' Domadic habits 
are unfavoarable to evolution of the ghost-theory.' ' Alas, 
this gives away the whole case I For, if all men began , 
as nomads, and nomadic habits are unfavourable even to i 
the ordinary ghost, how did the Australian and other ' 
nomads develop the Supreme Being, who, ex hypothtti, 
is the final fruit of the ghost-flower? If you cannot have ' 
' an established ancestor-worship ' till you abandon nomadic 
habits, how, while still nomadic, do yon evolve a Supreme 
Being? Obviously not out of ancestor-worahip. 

Mr. Spencer then assigns, as evidence for ancestor- 
worship in Israel, mourning dresses, fasting, the law 
against self-bleeding and cutting off the hair for the 
dead, and the text (Deut. sxvi. 14) about ' I have not 
given aught thereof for the dead.' ' Hence, the conclusion 
must be that ancestor-worship had developed as far as 
nomadic habits allowed, before it was repressed by a 
higher worship,' * But whence came that higher worship 
which seems to have intervened immediately after the 
cessation of nomadic habits? 

There are obvious traces of grief expressed in a 
primitive way among the Hebrews. ' Ye shall not cut 
yourselves, nor make any baldness between your eyes for 
the dead' (Deut. xiv. 1). 'Neither shall men lament for 
them, nor cut themselves, nor make themselves bald for 
them ; neither shall men tear themselves for them in 
mourning, to comfort them for the dead ' (by way oi 
counter-irritant to grief); ' neither shall men give them the 
' Pnticipks, p. 816. ' Ibid. p. 317. 
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cup of consolation to drink for their father or their 

mother,' because the Jewa were to be removed from their 
homes.' 'Ye shall not make any cuttings in your flesh 
for the dead, nor print any marks upon you.' ' 

It may be usual to regard inflictions, such as cutting, 
by mourners, aa sacrifices to the ghost of the dead. But one 
has seen a man strike himself a heavy blow on receiving 
news of a loss not by death, and I venture to fancy 
that cattings and gashings at funerals are merely a more 
violent form of appeal to a counter-irritant of grief, and, 
again, a token of recklessness caused by a sorrow which 
makes void the world. One of John Nicholson's native 
adorers killed himself on news of that warrior's death, 
saying, ' What is left worth hving for 'i" ' This was not a 
sacrifice to the Manes of Nicholson. The sacrifice of the 
mourner's hair, as by Achilles, argues a similar indifference 
to personal charm. Once more, the text in Psalm cvi. 28, 
' They joined themselves unto Baal-Peor, and ate the sacri- 
fices of the dead,' is usually taken by commentators as a 
reference to the ritual of gods who are no gods. But it 
rather seems to indicate an acquiescence in foreign burial 
rites. All this additional evidence does not do much to 
prove ancestor- worship in Israel, though the secrecy of the 
burial of Moses, ' in a valley of the land of Moab, 
against Beth-peor; but no man knoweth of his sepulchre 
to this day,' may indicate a dread of a nascent worship 
of the great leader.-'' The scene of the defection in 
Psalm cvi., Beth-peor, is indicated in Numbers xxv., where 
Israel nms after the girls and the gods of Moab : ' And 
Moab called the people unto the sacrifices of their gods ; 
and the people did eat, and bowed down to their gods. 
And Israel joined himself unto Baal-peor.' Psalm cvi. is 

n. 6, 7. ' 

' Denteronomy iixiv. C. 
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obrioiuly s later restatement of this addiction to the 
Hoabite gods, and the Psahn adds ' they ate the sacrifices 
of the dead.' 

It is plain that, for whatever reason, ancestor-worship ^ 
among the Hebrews was, at the utmost, mdimentary. 
Otherwise it mast have been clearly denomiced by the 
Prophets among the other heresieB of Israel. Therefore, 
as being at the most mdimentary, ancestor-worship in -t 
Israel conld not be developed at once into the worship of A 
Jehovah. 

Though ancestor-worship among the Hebrews could j 
not be fully developed, according to Mr. Spencer, because j 
of their nomadic habits, it was fully developed, according I 
to the Rev. A. \V. Oxford. ' Every family, like every old 
Boman and Greek family, was firmly held together by the ] 
worship of its anceBtors, the hearth was the altar, the j 
bead of the family the priest. . . . The bond which kept ' 
together the families of a tribe was its common religion, 
the worship of its reputed ancestor. The chief of the | 
tribe was, of course, the priest of the cult.' Of course; i 
but what a pity that Mr. Huxley and Mr. 9pencer omitted I 
facts so invaluable to their theory ! And how does the 
Eev. Mr. Oxford know ? Well, ' there is no direct proof,* 
oddly enough, of so marked a feature in Hebrew religion, I 
but we are referred to 1 Sam. xx. 29 and Judges xviii. 19. 
1 Sam. XX. 29 makes Jonathan say that David wants \ 
to go to a family sEicrifice, that is, a family dinner | 
party. This hardly covers the large assertions made by 
Mr. Oxford. His second citation is so unlucky as to con- 
tradict his observation that ' of course ' the chief of the 
tribe was the priest of the cult. Micah, in Judges xvii., 
xviii., is not the chief of his tribe (Ephraim), neither is h»J 
even the priest in hia own house. He ' consecrated onel 
I of his own sons who became hia priest,' till he got hold o£ 1 
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a cosaal young Levite, and aaid, ' Be onto me a father and 
s priest,' for ten shekels per annum, a suit of clothes, and 

board and lodging. 

In place, then, of any remote reference to a chief's 
being priest of his ancestral ghosts, we have here a 
man of one trihe who is paid rather handsomely to be 
family chaplain to a member of another tribe. Some 
moaa-troopers of the trihe of Dan then kidnapped this 
valoahle young Levite, and aeized a few idols which 
Micah had permitted himself to make. And all this, 
according to oar clerical aathority, is evidence for 
ancestor- wo rahip ! ' 

All this appears to be derived from some incoherent 
apeculations of Stade. For example, that learned German 
cites the story of Micah as a proof that the different 
tribes or clans had different religions. This must be so, 
becanse the Danites asked the young Levite whether it 
was not better to he priest to a clan than to an individual ? 
It is as it a patron oEfered a rich living to somebody's 
private chaplain, saying that the new position was more 
creditable and lucrative. This would hardly prove a 
difference of religion between the individual and the 
parish.' 

Mr. Oxford next avers that ' the earliest form of the 
Israelite rehgion was Fetishism or Totemism.' This is 
another example of Stade's logic. Finding, as he believes, 
names suggestive of Totemism in Simeon, Levi, Bachel, 
and BO on, Stade leaps to the conclusion that Totemism in 
Israel was prior to anything resembling monotheism. 
For monotheism, he argues, could not give the germs of 
the clan or tribal organisation, while Totemism could do so. 
Certainly it could, but as, in many regions (America, 
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Aostralia), we find Totemisni &ad the belief in a benero- 

lent Sapreme Being co-existing viuHig saragee, when fint 

' obserred by EtuopeanB, we cannot possibly say dogmati- 

c^y whether a roogfa monotheism or whether Totemism 

came first in order of evolation. This holds as good of 
Israel (if once totemistic) as it does of Pawnees or 
Komai. Btade has overlooked these well-known facta, 
and his opinion filters into a cheap hand-book, and is set 
in examinations I ' 

We also learn from Mr. Oxford's popular mannaJ 
of German Biblical conjectnre that 'Jehovah was not 
represented as a loving Father, bnt as a Being easily 
roosed to wrath,' a thing most incident to loving fathers. 

Again, Mr. Oxford avers that ' the old Israehtea knew 
no distinction between physical and moral evil. . . . The 
oonception of Jehovah's holiness had nothing moral in it ' 
(p. 90). This rather contradicts Wellhaosen : ' In all 
ancient primitive peoples . , . religion furnishes a motive 
for law and morals ; in the case of none did it become 
so with sacb parity and power as in that of the 
Israelites.' ' 

We began by examining Mr. Hoxley's endeavomrs 
find traces of ancestor-worship (in his opinion the ori; 
of Jehovah-worship) among the Israelites. We next, 
criticised Mr. Spencer's eSTorts in the same qnest, and the 
more dogmatic assertions of Mr. Oxford and Stade. 
now return to Mr. Huxley's account of the evolution 
ghost-cult to the cult of Jehovah. 

Prom the history of the Witch of Endor, which 
Mr. Huxley sees no reason to regard as other than a 

< Blade, i. 406. 

■ WaUbaaBeD, Eiatory of Iiraet, p. 437. Mr. Oitord'a book is atif J 
noticed here beoBUM it Js meant for a popular manaal. Ab Mr. Heniy I 
Foker u]p«, -it Menu m pit; that the olergy shoiild iDletfere in tbMtj 
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sincere BtEttement of what really occurred, he gathers 
that the Witch cried ont, ' I see Eiohim.' These Elohim 
proved to be the phantasm of the dead Samuel. Moved 
by this hallucination the Witch uttered a veridical pre- 
monition, totally adverse to her own interests, and 
uncommonly dangerous to her hfe. This is, psychically, 
interesting. The point, however, is that Elohim is a 
term equivalent to Red Indian Wakan, Fijian Kalou, 
Maori or Melanesian Mana, meaning the 'supernatural,' 
the vaguely powerful — in fact X. 

This particular example of Elohim was a phantasm of 
the dead, but Elohim is also used of the highest Divine 
Being, therefore the highest Divine Being is of the same 
genus as a ghoat — so Mr. Huxley reasons. ' The difference 
which was supposed to exist between the different Elohim 
was one of degree, not of kind.' ' 

' If Jehovah was thus supposed to dififer only in degree 
from the undoubtedly zoomorphic or anthropomorphic 
" gods of the nations," why is it to be assumed that he 
also was not thought to have a human shape? ' He loas 
thought to have a human shape, at one time, by some 
theorists : no doubt exists on that head. That, however, 
is not where we demur. We demur when, because an 
hallucination of the Witch of Endor (probably still in- 
completely developed) is called by her Elohim., therefore 
the highest Elohim is said by Mr. Huxley to differ from 
a ghost only in degree, not in kind. Elohim, or El, the 
creative, differs from a ghost in kijid, because he, in 
Hebrew belief, never was a ghost, he is inamortal and 
without beginning. 

Mr. Huxley now enforces his theory by a parallel 
between the rehgion of Tonga and the religion of Israel 
under the Judges. He quotes Mariner,' whose statement 

' ScKHM and Sebrno Tradilioa, p. 2S9. ' ii. 127. 
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avers that there ie a enpreme Tongan being : ' of his 
origin they had do idea, rather stipposing him to be 
eternal. His name is Ti-ii-y-Tooboo=" Wait-there- 
Tooboo." ' ' He is a great chief from the top of the sky 
down to the bottom of the earth.' He, and other ' original 
gods ' of his making, are carefally and absolately dis- 
criminated from the atua, which are ' the homan soul 
after its separation from the body.' All Tongan gods are 
atua (Elohim), bnt all atua are not 'original gods,' 
unserved by priests, and nnpropitiated by food or liba- 
tion, like the highest God, T4-li-y-Tooboo, the Eternal of 
Tonga. ' He occasionally inspires the How ' (elective 
King), bat often a How is not inspired at all by Ti-h-y- 
Tooboo, any more than Saol, at last, was inspired by 
Jehovah. 

Snrely there is a difference in kind between an 
eternal, immortal God, and a ghost, thongh both aia^J 
atua, or both are Elohim — the unknown X. 

Many people call a ghost ' sapemattiral ; ' they alsffj 
call God 'SQpematural,' but the difference between 
phantasm of a dead man and the Deity they would 
admit, I conceive, to be a difference of kind. We have 
Bhown, or tried to show, that the conceptions of ' ghost ' 
and ' Supreme Being ' are different, not only in kind, but 
in origin. The ghost comes from, and depends on, the 
animistic theory ; the Supreme Being, as originally thought 
of, does not. All Gods are Elohim, kalou, icakan; all 
Elohim, kaJou, wakan are not Gods. 

A ghost-god should receive food or libation. Mr, 
Huxley says that Td-li-y- Tooboo did so. ' If the god, 
like T4-Ii-y-Tooboo, had no priest, then the chief place 
was left vacant, and was supposed to be occupied by the 
god himself. When the first cup of Kava was fiUed, the 
mataboole who acted as master of the ceremonies said. 
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*' Give it to yonr god," end it was offered, though only as 
& matter of form.' ' 

This is incorrect. In the case of T4-!i-y-Tooboo 
• there is no cup filled for the god.'* 'Before any cup is 
filled the man by the side of the bowl says : " The Kava 
is in the cup"' (which it is not), 'and the mataboole 
answers, " Give it to your god;"' but the Kava is not 
in the cup, and the Tongan Eternal receives no oblation. 
The sacrifice, says Mr. Huxley, meant ' that the god 
was either a deified ghost, or, at any rate, a being of like 
nature to these.' ^ But aa Ta-H-y-Tooboo had no sacrifice, 
contrary to Mr. Huxley's averment, he was not ' a deified 
ghost, or a being of tike nature to these.* To the lower, 
non-ghostly Tongan gods the animistic habit of sacrifice 
had been extended, but not yet to the Supreme Being. 

Ah, if Mr. Gladstone, or the Duke of Argyll, or some 
bishop had made a misstatement of this kind, how Mr. 
Huxley would have crushed him ! But it is a mere error 
of careless reading, such as we all make daily. 

It is manifest that we cannot prove Jehovah to be a 
ghost by the parallel of a Tongan god, who, by ritual and 
by definition, was not a ghost. The proof therefore rests 
on the anthroporaorphised pre-prophetic accounts, and on 
the ritual, of Jehovah. But man naturally ' anthropises ' 
his deities : he does not thereby demonstrate that they 
were once ghosts. 

As regards the sacrifices to Jehovah, the sweet savour 
which he was supposed to enjoy (contrary to the opinion 

I of the Prophets), these sacrifices afford the best presump- 
tion that Jehovah was a ghost-god, or a god constructed 
on ghostly lines. 
But we have shown that among the lowest races 



' Sdenct and Sebreio Tradition, p. B31. 
" Moiiner, U. 205. 
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neither are ghosts worshipped by sacrifice, nor does the 
Supreme Being, Darumulun or Puluga, receive food 
offerings. We have also instanced many Supreme Beings 
of more advanced races, Ahone, and Deudid, and Nyan- 
kupon, who do not sniff the savour of any offerings. If 
then (as in the case of Taa-roa), a Supreme Being does 
receive sacrifice, we may argue that a piece of animistic 
ritual, not connected with the Supreme Being in Australiit ■ 
or Andaman, not connected with his creed in Virginia or \ 
Africa (where ghost-gods do receive sacrifice) may in ' 
other regions be transferred from ghost-gods to the ] 
Supreme Being, who never was a ghost. There seems to J 
be nothing incredible or illogical in the theory of suofa. J 
transference. 

On a God who never was a ghost men may come ti> I 
confer saerifices (which are not made to Baiame and' f 
the rest) because, being in the habit of thus propitiating . 
one set of bodiless powers, men may not think it civil | 
or safe to leave another set of powers out. By his 
very nature, man must clothe all gods with some human i 
passions and attributes, unless, like a large number of 1 
savages, he leaves his high God severely alone, and is the j 
slave of fetishes and spectres. But that practice makes j 
against the ghost-theory. 

In the attempt to account thus, namely by trans- 
ference, for the sacrifices to Jehovah, we are met by a j 
difficulty of oui' own making. It the Israelites did not 
sacrifice to ancestors (as we have shown that there is 
very scant reason for supposing that they did), how 
could they transfer to Jehovah the rite which, by oop j 
hypothesis, they are not proved to have offered to ■] 
ancestors ? 

This is certainly a hard problem, harder (or perhaps 1 
easier) , because we know so very little of the early history A 
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o£ the Hebrews. According to their own traditions, 
Israel had been in touch with all manner of races much 
more advanced than themselves in material culture, and 
steeped in highly developed polytheistic Animism. Ac- 
<!ording to their history, the Israelites ' went a-whoring ' 
incorrigibly after strange gods. It is impossible, per- 
haps, to disentangle the foreign and the native elements. 

It may therefore be tentatively suggested that early 
Israel had its Ahone in a Being perhaps not yet nttmed 
Jehovah. Israel entertained, however, perhaps by reason 
of ' nomadic habits,' only the scantiest concern about 
ancestral ghosts. We then find an historical tradition 
■of secular contact between Israel and Egypt, from which 
Israel emerges with Jehovah for God, and a system of 
sacrifices. Regarding Jehovah as a revived memory of 
the moral Supreme Being whom Israel must have knov™ 
in extremely remote ages (unless Israel was less favoured 
than Australians, Bushmen, or Andamanese), we might 
look on the sacrifices to him as an adaptation from the 
practices of religion among races more settled than Israel, 
and more civilised.' 

Speculation on subjects so remote must be conjectnral, 
but our suggestion would, perhaps, account for sacrifices 
to Jehovah, paid by a race which, by reason of ' nomadic 
habits,' was never much given to ancestor-worship, hut 
had been in contact with great sacrificing, polytheistic 
civilisations. Mr. Huxley, however, while he seems to 
slur the essential distinction between ghost-gods and the 
Eternal, grants, later, that ' there are very few peopIe(9 't*) 
without additional gods, which cannot, with certainty, be 

' Of course, it is underBtood that iBrael (in Ibe dsik backward aud 
abfBm ol time) ma; bIbo have been totemistic. like the AustralioDS. aa 
-texts pointed out by Mr. Bobertson t^mitb seem to hint. There was oIbo 
^□iBbip o[ teruphim, respect jiaid to atones and trees, and so larth. 
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accoonted for as deified ancestors.' Ti-U-y-Tooboo, 
coarse, is one of these gods, as is Jehovah. Mr. Huxli 
gives no theory of how these gods came into behef, except 
the suggestion that ' the polytheistic theology has be- 
come modified by the selection of the cosmic or tribal 
god, aa the only god to whom worship is due on the part 
of that nation,' without prejudice to the right of other 
oations to worship other gods.' This is ' monolatry,' and 
' the ethical code, often of a very high order, comes into 
closer relation with the theological creed,' why, we are 
not informed. Nor do we learn out of what potytheistic 
deities Jehovah was selected, nor for what reason. The 
hypothesis, as usual, breaks down on the close relation 
between the ethical code and the theological creed, among 
low savages, with -a relatively Supreme Being, but withoob 
ancestor- worship, and without polytheistic gods 
whom to select a heavenly chief. 

"Whence came the moral element in the idea of 
Jehovah ? Mr. Huxley supposes that, during their resi- 
dence in the land of Goshen (and a fortiori before it), the 
Israelites ' knew nothing of Jehovah.' ' They were poly- 
theistic idolators. This follows, apparently, from Ezekiel 
XX. 5 : * In the day when I chose Israel, and lifted up mine 
hand unto the seed of the house of Jacob, and made my- 
self known unto them in the land of Egypt.' The Biblical 
account is that the Grod of Moses's fathers, the Gkxl 
of Abraham, enlightened Moses in Sinai, giving his name 
as 'I am that I am' (Exodus iii. 6, 14; translation 
oncertaiu). We are to understand that Moses, a religioas 
reformer, revived an old. and, in the Egyptian bondage, 
a half -obi iterated creed of the ancient nomadic Beni- 
Israel. They were no longer to ' defile themselves with 
the idols of Egypt,' as they had obviously done. We 

' Science and Hebrew Tradition, p. 349. ' P. 351. 
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really know no more about the matter. Wellhausen 
says that Jehovah was ' originally a family or tribal god, 
either of the family of Moaea or of the tribe of Joseph.' 
How a family could develop a Supreme Being all to itself, 
we Eire not informed, and we know of no such analogous 
case in the ethnographic field. Again, Jehovah was ' only 
a special name of El, current within a powerful circle.' 
And who was El ? ' ' Moses was not the first dis- 
coverer of the faith.' Probably not, but Mr. Huxley 
seems to think that ha was. 

Wellhausen's and other German ideas filter into 
popular traditions, as we saw, through ' A Short Intro- 
duction to the History of Ancient Israel ' (pp. 19, 20). by 
the Rev. A. W. Oxford, M.A., Vicar of St. Luke's, Soho. 
Here follows Mr. Oxford's undeniably ' short way with 
Jehovah.' ' Moses was the founder of the Israelite reli- 
gion. Jehovah, his family or tribal god, perhaps origi- 
nally the God of the Kenites, was taken as a tribal god 
by all the Israelite tribes .... That Jehovah was not 
the original god of Israel ' (as the Bible impudently 
alleges) ' bat was the god of the Kenites, we see mainly 
from Deut. xxxiii, 2, Judges v. 4, 5, and from the 
history of Jethro, who, according to Judges i. 16, was a 
Kenite.* 

The first text says that, according to Moses, ' the Lord 
came from Sinai,' rose up from Seir, and shone from 
Mount Paran. The second text mentions Jehovah's 
going up out of Seir and Sinai. The third text says 
that Jethro, Moses's Kenite (or Midianite) father-in-law, 
dwelt among the people of Jndah ; Jethro being a priest 
of Midian, How all this proves that ' Moses was a great 
impostor,' as the poet says, and that Jehovah was not ' the 
original God of Israel,' but (1) Moses's family or tribal 
' History of Israel, p. 448 note. 
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god, or (2) * the god of the Kenites,' I profesB my inabiliiy 
to comprehend. 

Wellhaasen himself had explained Jehovah as 'tt 
family or tribal god, either of the family of Moses ' (tribe 
of Levi) ' or of the tribe of Joseph.' It seems to be all 
one to Mr. Oxford whether Jehovah was a god of Moses's 
tribe or quite the reverse, ' a Kenite god,' Yet it really 
makes a good deal of difference ! For in a complex of' 
tribes, speaking one langaage, it is to the last degreO' 
unexampled (within my knowledge) that one tribe, or 
family, possesses, all to itself, a family god who is also 
the Creator and is later accepted as such by all the other 
tribes. One may ask for instances of such a thing in any 
known race, in any stage of culture. Peru will not help 
us— not the Creator, Pachacamac, hut the Sun, is the 
god of the Inca family. If, on the other hand, Jehovah 
was a Kenite god, the Kenites were a half-Arab Semitic 
people connected with Israel, and may very well have 
retained traditions of a Supreme Being which, in Egypt, 
were likely to be dimmed, as Exodus asserts, by foreign 
religions. The learned Stade, to be sure, may disbeheve 
in Israel's sojourn in Egypt, but that revolutionary 
opinion is not necessarily binding on us and involves a 
few difficulties. 

Have critics and manual-makers no knowledge of the 
science of comparative religion ? Are they unaware that 
peoples infinitely more backward than Israel was at 
the date supposed have already moral Supreme Beings 
acknowledged over vast tracts of territory ? Have they a 
tittle of positive evidence that early Israel was benighted 
beyond the darkness of Bushmen, Andamanese, Pawnees, 
Blackfeet, Hiurons, Indians of British Gniana, Dinkas, 
Negroes, and so forth ? Unless Israel had this rare ill- 
luck (which Israel denies) of course Israel must have 
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a secular tradition, however dim, of a Supreme Being. 
We mast aak for a single instance of a family or tribe, in 
a complex of Bemi-barbaric but not savage tribes of one 
speech, owning a private deity who happened to be the 
Maker and Ruler of the world, and, as such, was accepted 
by all the tribes. Jehovah came out from Sinai, because, 
there having been a Theophany at Sinai, that mountain 
was regarded as one of his seats.' 

We have seen that it seemed to make no difference to 
Mr. Oxford whether Jehovah was a god of Moses's family 
or tribe or a Kenite god. The former (vrith the alter- 
native of Joseph's family or tribal god) is Wellhausen'a 
theory. The latter is Stade'e.' Each is inconsistent 
with the other ; Wellhausen's fancy is inconsistent with 
all that we know of religious development : Stade's is 
hopelessly inconsistent with Exodus iv. 24-26, where 
Moses's Kenite wife reproaches him for a ceremony of 
his, not of her, religion. Therefore the Kenite differed 
from the Hebrew sacra. 

The passage is very extraordinary, and is said by 
critics to be very archaic. After the revelation of the 
Burning Bush, Jehovah met Moses and his Kenite wife, 
Zipporah, and their child, at a khan. Jehovah was 
anxious to slay Moses, nobody ever knew why, so Zipporah 
appeased Jehovah's wrath by circumcising her boy with a 
fiint. ' A bloody husband art thou to me,' she said, 
' because of the circumcision ' — an Egyptian, but clearly 
not a Kenite practice. Whatever all this may mean, it 
does not look as if Zipporah expected such rites as 
circumcision in the faith of a Kenite husband, nor does 
it favour the idea that the sacra of Moses were of Kenite 
origin. 

Without being a scholar, or an expert in Biblical 

< Rel of Semites. ' OtKhkhte lUn Volkes Israel, i. 130. 
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uritioiitu, oue may protoMt tvgiuiist the presentation to 
th» inniiuul • roiuliiiK iutoUuctiial middle classes of a 
llkoory Mti viL(;iio, oonlriulictory, and (by ail analogy) bo 
iiupONHiblfi AH Mr. Oxford nolIootH from German writers. 
01 Gom'Ho. thti wluilii Hubjuct, »o do^uatically handled, is 
men iiiatlur ii( diHHuntirnl opinion amon^ BcholarB. Thus 
M. Uiman durivuH thn name of Jtihuvah from Asayiia, 
from ' AramaioiHl CtialdiraniHm.' ' In that case the name 
wu l[iiit( antorior to thn ruHidoncd in E^ypt. But again, 
porhapn Juhovfth wan a looal f{od of Hinai, or a proTincial 
duity ill PatiiMtiue." Ilu waa ktiuwu to very ancient sages, 
who iirtifurred Htiuh iiaiiiuH as El Hhaddai and Klohim. 
In Hhurt, wu havo no cortainty on the subject.* 

1 nnud hardly say, |Ktrliap8, Uiat I have no antiquated 
priijudion af[aiiiiit Itiblical oriticism. Assiuredly the Bible 
inuat bo Hludiod liku any othor collection of docoments, 
lint{iiitliually, liintorioally, and in the hght of the com* 
parativo method. Tho leading ideas of WcUhausen, for 
exBiuplo, an* coiiHpiouons for acumen ; the humblest lay- 
man eau Hoo that, Hut one may protest against criti- 
oitiiiig the Bible, or Iloinor, by methods like those which 
provu HhakHpeare to have been Bacon. One must protest, 
too, againxt thi> presentation of inconsistent and probably 
basuluHH critical hypotheses in the dogmatio brevity of 
cheap htuidbooks. I 

Yet a^ain, whence comes the moral element in | 
I Jehovah ? Mr. Huxley thinks that it possibly came from ' 
the ethical practice and theory of I^gypt. In the Egyp- | 
tian Book of the Dead, ' a sort of Guide to Spirit Land/ i 
there are moral chapters ; the ghost tells his judges in 
Amenti what sins he has not committed. Many of 

' Iliiloire du I'evplt d'hratt, citing Bohroder. p. 3S. ' Op. oit. p. Mi. 

■ Bee ProlMsor Itobertaon'a Early Religion of Israd (or a list of theta 
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these sins are forbidden in the Ten Commandments. 
They are jnst as much forbidden in the precepts of 
Dammulun or Pnndjel. Moses did not need the Book of 
the Dead to teach him elementary morals. From the 
mysterieB of Mtanga or Pundjel he might have learned, 
also, had he been present, to love his neighbour as him- 
self. If the creed of Jehovah, or of El, retained only as 
mnch of ethics as is imder divine sanction among the 
Knmai, adaptation from the Book of the Dead was auper- 

0UOU8. 

The care for the departed, the ritual of the Ka, the 
intense pre-occupation with the future life, which, tar 
more than its morality, are the essential characteristicB of 
the Book of the Dead — Israel cared for none of these 
animistic things, brought none of these, or very little of 
these, out of the land of Egypt. Moses was certainly 
very eclectic ; he took only the morahty of Egypt. 
But as Mr. Huxley advances this opinion tentatively, 
as having no secure historical authority about Moses, 
it hardly answers our question, Wheuce came the moral 
element in Jehovah ? One may surmise that it was the 
survival of the primitive divinely sanctioned ethics of the 
ancient savage ancestors of the Israelite, known to them, 
as to the Kumai, before they had a pot, or a bronze 
knife, or seed to sow, or sheep to herd, or even a tent 
over their heads. In the counsels of eternity Israel was 
chosen to keep burning, however obscured with smoke 
of sacrifice, that Same which illumines the darkest places 
of the earth, ' a light to lighten the Gentiles, and the 
glory of thy people Israel' — a flame how litten a light 
whence shining, history cannot inform us, and anthro- 
pology can but conjecture. Here scientific nescience is 
wiser than the cocksureness of popular science, with her 
ghosts and fetish - stones, and gods that sprang from 
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ghosts, which ghoete, however, cooJd not be developed, I 
owing to □omadic hfthits. 

It appears, then, if oar general soggestioD meets with 
any acceptance, that what occnned io the development 
of Hebrew religion was precisely what the Bible tells us 
did occor. This mast necessarily seem highly para- 
doxical to our generation ; bnt the whole trend of oar 
. provisional system makes in favoar of the parados. If 
[ Mvage nomadic Israel had the higher religions concep- 
tions proved to exist among several of the lowest known 
racea, these conceptions might be revived by a leader of 
genioa. They might, in a crisis of tribal fortunes, become 
the rallying point of a new national eentiment. Ob- 
scared, in some degree, by acqaaintance with "■ the idols 
of Egypt,' and restricted and localised by the very 
national sentiment which they fostered, these conceptions 
were porified and widened far beyond any local, tribal, 
or national restrictions— widened far as the fiammantia 
mania mundi — by the historically uniqae geoins of the 
Prophets. Blended with the doctrine of onr Lord, and 
recommended by the addition of Animism in its pure and 
priceless form — the reward of faith, hope, and charity in 
eternal life — the faith of Israel enhghtened the world. 

All this is precisely what occurred, according to the 
Old and New Testaments. All this is just what, on oar 
hypothesis, might be expected to occur if, out of the 
many races which, in their most backward cultare, had 
& rade conception of a Moral Creative Being, relatively 
supreme, one race endured the education of Israel, showed 
the comparative indifference of Israel to Animism and 
ghost gods, listened to the Prophets of Israel, and gave 
birth to a greater than Moses Eind the Prophets. 

To this result the Logos, as Socrates says, has led ua, J 
by the path of anthropology. 



XVII 
CONCLVaiON 

We may now glance backward at the path which we 
have tried to cut through the jungles of early religions. 
It is not a highway, but the track of a solitary explorer ; 
and this essay pretends to be no more than a sketch — 
not an exhaustive survey of creeds. Its limitations are 
obvious, but may here be stated. The higher and even 
the lower polytheisms are only alluded to in passing, our 
object being to keep well in view the conception of a 
Supreme, or practically Supreme, Being, from the lowest 
stages of human culture np to Christianity. In poly- 
theism that conception is necessarily obscured, showing 
itself dimly either in the Prytanis, or President of the 
Immortals, such as Zeus ; or in Pate, behind and above 
the Immortals ; or in Mr. Max Miiller's Heiwtkeism, 
where the god addressed— Indra, or Soma, or Agni — is, 
for the moment, envisaged as supreme, and is adored in 
something like a monotheistic spirit ; or, finally, in the 
etherealised deity of advanced philosophic speculation. 

It has not been necessary, for our purpose, to dwell 
on these civilised religions. Granting our hypothesis of 
an early Supreme Being among savages, obscured later 
by ancestor-worship and ghost-gods, but not often 
absolutely lost to religious tradition, the barbaric and the 
civilised polytheisms easily take their position in line, 
and are easily intelligible. Space forbids a discussion of 
all known religions; only typical speciraenB have been 
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selected. Thus, notbtng has been said of the religioa J 
of the great Chinese empire. It appears to consist, on ita | 
higher plane, of the worship of Heaven as a great fetish- ] 
god — a worship which may well have began in days, a 
Dr. Brinton says, ' long ere man had asked himself, " Are 
the heavens material and God spiritnal?'" — perhaps, 
for all we know, before the idea of ' spirit ' had been 
evolved. Thns, if it contains nothing more angust, the 
Chinese religion is, so far, beneath that of the Znnis, or 
the creed in Taa-roa, in Beings who are eternal, who 
were before earth was or sky waa. The Chinese religion 
of Heaven is also coloured by Chinese political conditions ; 
Heaven (Tien) corresponds to the Emperor, and tends to > 
be confounded with Shang-ti, the Emperor above. *Dr. ' 
Legge charges Confucins,' says Mr, Tylor, ' with an 
inclination to substitute, in his religious teaching, the 
name of Tien, Heaven, for that known to more ancient , 
religion, and nsed in more ancient books — Shang-ti, the I 
personal ruling deity.' If so, China too has its ancient J 
Supreme Being, who is not a divinised aspect of nature. 

But Mr. Tylor's reading, in harmony with his general i 
theory, is different : 

■ It seems, rather, that the sage was, in fact, uphold- 
ing the tradition of the ancient faith, thus acting according 
to the character on which he prided himself — that of a 
transmitter, not a maker, a preserver of old knowledge, 
not a new revealer.' ' 

This, of course, is purely a question of evidence, to be ' 
settled by Sinologists. If the personal Supreme Being, 
Shang-ti, occupies in older documents the situation held 
by Tien (Heaven) in Confucius's later system, why are 
we to say that Confucius, by putting forward Heaven in 
place of Shang-ti, was restoring an older conception?", 
' Prim. Cult. ii. 352. 
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Mr. Tylor's affection for his theory leads him, perhaps, to 
that opinion ; while my affection for my theory leads me 
to prefer documentary evidence in its favour. 

The question can only be settled by specialists. As 
matters stand, it seems to me probable that ancient 
China possessed a Supreme Personal Being, more remote 
and original than Heaven, just as the Zunis do. On the 
lower plane, Chinese religion is overrun, as everyone 
knows, by Animism and ancestor-worship. This is so 
powerful that it has given rise to a native theory of 
Eohemerism. The departmental deities of Chinese poly- 
theism are explained by the Chinese on Euhemeristic 
principles : 

' According to legend, the War God, or Military Sage, 
was once, in human life, a distin^ished soldier ; the 
Svrine God was a hog-breeder who lost his pigs and died 
of sorrow ; the God of Gamblers was un lUcavS.' ' 

These are not statements of fact, but of Chinese 
Euhemeristic theory. On that hypothesis, Confucius 
should now be a god ; but of course he is not ; his spirit 
is merely locahsed in his temple, where the Emperor 
worships him twice a year as ancestral spirits are 
worshipped. 

Every theorist will force facts into harmony with his 
system, but I do not see that the Chinese facts are 
contrary to mine. On the highest plane is either a 
personal Sapreme Being, Shang-ti, or there is Tien, Heaven 
(with Earth, parent of men), neither of them necessarily 
owing, in origin, anything to Animism. Then there is 
the political reflection of the Emperor on Religion (which 
cannot exist where there is no Emperor, King, or Chief, 
and therefore must be late), there is the animistic rabble 
of spirits ancestral or not, and there is departmental 
' Abridged (roin Prim. Colt. ii. 119. 
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polytheiBm. The spirits are, of course, fed and famiBhed 
by men in the usual symbolical way. Nothing shows or 

hints that Shang-ti is merely an imaginary idealised first 
ancestor. Indeed, about all such explanations of the 
Supreme Being (say among the Kumai) as an idealised 
imaginary first ancestor, M. Keville justly observes as 
follows : ' Not only have we seen that, in wide regions of 
the uncivilised world, the worship of ancestors has invaded 
a domain previously occupied by " Naturism " and Animism 
properly so called, that it is, therefore, posterior to these ; 
but, further, we do not understand, in Mr. Spencer's 
system, why, in so many places, the first ancestor is the 
Maker, if not the Creator of the world, Master of life and 
death, and possessor of divine powers, not held by any of 
his descendants. This proves that it was not the first 
ancestor who became God, in the belief of his descendants, 
but much rather the Divine Maker and Beginner of all, 
who, in the creed of his adorers, became the first 
ancestor.' ' 

Our task has been limited, in this way, mainly to 
examination of the religion of some of the very lowest 
races, and of the highest world-religions, such as Judaism. 
The historical aspect of Christianity, as arising in the Life, 
Death, and Besurrection of our Lord, would demand a 

' Hisdnre del Beli^ioni, ii. 337, note. M. lUville's system, It will b« 
obaerved, differs from mine in that ho ficde the Grpt essays ol religion in 
worBhip ol aspects of nature (naltirisme) and in ' animism proper); so 
colled,' by which he understands the iiiHtinotiva, perhaps not explicitly 
tormuUted, sense thut sll things whatever ore animated and personal. I 
have not remarked this aspect of belief as much prevoIeDt in the most 
backward raceE, and I do not tr; to look behind what we know historicallf 
aboat early religion. I bo far agree with M. R^ville as to think thebelietin 
ghosts and spirits (Mr. Tyler's 'Animism') not necessarily pastalated in 
the original indeterminate conception ol the Supreme Being, or generally, 
in ' Original Oods.' But M. B^ville Bay». ' L'objet dc la religion humaine 
Mt n^oessairement an esprit' {Pr^Ugominet, 107). This does not 
k consigtent with his own theory. 
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separate treatise. This would, in part, be conceroed with 
the attempts to find in the narratives concerning our 
Lord, a large adnaixture of the mythology and ritual 
connected with the sacrificed Bex Nemorensis, and what- 
ever else survives in our rural Jack-in-the-Green.^ 

After these apologies for the limitations of this essay, 
we may purvey the backward track. We began by 
showing that savages may stim^ble, and have stumbled, 
on theories not inconsistent with science, but not till 
recently discovered by science. The electric origin of the 
Aurora Borealis (whether absolutely certain or not) was 
an example ; another was the efficacy of ' suggestion,' 
especially for curative purposes. It was, therefore, hinted 
that, if savages blundered (if you please) into a bebef in 
God and the Soul, however obscurely envisaged, these 
beliefs were not therefore necessarily and essentially 
false. We then stated our purpose of examining the 
alleged supernormal phenomena, savage or civilised, 
which, on Mr. Tylor's hypothesis, help to originate the 
conception of 'spirits.' "We defended the nature of our 
evidence, as before anthropologists, by showing that, for 
the savage belief in the supernormal phenomena, we have 
exactly the kind of evidence on which all anthropological 
science reposes. The relative weakness of that evidence, 
our need of more and better evidence, we would be the 
very last to deny, indeed it is part of oar case. Our 
existing evidence will hardly support any theory of religion. 
Anyone who is in doubt on that head has only to read 
M. B^ville's ' Les Religions des Peuples Non-Civilians, ' 
under the heads ' M^lan^siens,' ' Mincopies,' 'Les Aus- 
trahena' (ii. 116-143), when he will observe that this 
eminent French authority is ignorant of the facts about 

' Compare Mr. Frazer'a Golden Bough with Mr, Grunt Allen's Evolution 
of the Idea of Qod. 
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these races here produced. In 1863 they h&d not come \ 
within his ken. Such minute and caxefnl inquiries by j 

men closely intimate with the peoples concerned, as Dr. 
Codrington's, Mr. Howitt's, Mr. Man's, and the authori- J 
ties compiled by Mr. Broiigh Smyth, were unfamiliar to] 
M, E^ville. Thus, in turn, new facts, or facta unknownj 
to OB, may upset my theory. This peril is of the essence^ 
of scientific theorising on the history of religion. 

Having thus justified our evidence tor the savage beli^ I 
in supernormal phenomena, as before anthropologists, i 
we turned to a court of psychologists in defence of oiWa 
evidence for the fact of exactly the same supernormiJ-J 
phenomena in civilised experience. We pointed out that9 
for subjective psychological experiences, say of tele-fl 
pathy, we bad precisely the same evidence as all noo-j 
experimental psychology must and does rest upon. Nay»^ 
we have even experimental evidence, in experiments iu-l 
thought-transference. We have chiefly, however, state- T 
men'ts of subjective experience, For the coincidence of I 
such experience with unknown events we have such I 
evidence as, in practical life, is admitted by couzts of 1 
law. 

Experimental psychology, of course, relies on experi-i 
ments conducted under the eyes of the expert, foi 
example, by hypnotism or otherwise, under Dr. Hackfl 
Tuke, Professor James, M. Ricbet, M. Janet. The evi— ] 
dence is the conduct rather than the statements of thel 
subject. There is also physiological experiment, by vivi- 
section (I regret to say) and post-mortem dissection. 
But non-experimental psychology reposes on the self- 
examination of the student, and on the statements of 
psychological experiences made to him by persons whom 
he thinks he can trust. The psychologist, however, if he 
be, as Mr. Galton says, ' unimaginative in the strict bat 



tmusual sense of that ambiguous word,' needs Mr. Galton's 
■ word of warning.' He is asked ' to resist a too frequent 
tendency to assume that the minds of every other sane 
and healthy person must be like his own. The psycho- 
logist should inquire into the minds of others as he should 
into those of animals of di£Ferent races, and be prepared to 
find much to which his own experience can afford little 
if any clue.' ' Mr. Galton had to warn the unimaginative 
psychologist in this way, because he was about to unfold 
his discovery of the faculty which presents numbera to 
some minds as visualised coloured numerals, ' so vivid as 
to be undistinguishable from reality, except by the aid 
of accidental circumstances.' 

Mr. Galton also found in his inquiriea that occasional 
hallucinations of the sane are much more prevalent thaji 
he had supposed, or than science had ever taken into 
account. All this was entirely new to psychologiste, 
many of whom still (at least many popular psychologists 
of the press) appear to be unacquainted with the circum- 
stances. One of them informed me, quite gravely, that 
* he never htid an hallucination,' therefore — his mind 
being sane and healthy — the inference seemed to be that 
no sane and healthy mind was ever hallucinated. Mr. 
Galton has rephed to that argument ! His reply covers, 
logically, the whole field of psychological faculties little 
regarded, for example, by Mr. Sully, who is not exactly 
an imaginative psychologist. 

It covers the whole field of automatism {as in auto- 
matic writing) perhaps of the divining rod, certainly of 
crystal visions and of occasional hallucinations, as Mr. 
Galton, in this last case, expressly declares. Psychologists 
at least need not be told that such faculties cannot, any 
more than other human faculties, be always evoked for 
' J. A. 1. I. 85. 
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Btady and experimeDt. Our evidence for these faculties' 
and experieticeB, then, is asually of the class on which the i 
psychologist relies. But, when the psychologist, following 
Leibnitz, Sir William Hamilton, and Kant, discoBses the | 
Subconscious (for example, knowledge, often complex and 
abundant, unconsciously acquired) we demonstrated by 
examples that the psychologist will contentedly repose on , 
evidence which is not evidence at all. He will swallow 
an undated, un localised legend of Coleridge, reaching 
Coleridge on the testimony of rumour, and told at least 
twenty years after the unverified occurrences. Nay, the 
psychologist will never dream of procuring contempo- 
rary evidence for such a monstrous statement as that 
an ignorant German wench unconsciously acquired and 
afterwards subconsciously reproduced huge cantles of 
dead languages, by virtue of having casually heard a 
former master recite or read aloud from Hebrew and Greek 
books, This legend do psychologists accept on no evidence 
at all, because it illustrates a theory which is, doubtless, a 
very good theory, though, in this case, carried to an extent 
'imagination boggles at.' 

Here the psychologist may reply that much lesB j 
evidence will content him for a fact to which he ) 
possesses, at least, analogies in accredited experience, 
than for a fact (say telepathic crystal-gazing) to which I 
he knows, in experience, nothing analogous. Thus, for \ 
the mythical German handmaid, he has the analogy of 
languages learned in childhood, or passages got up by ' 
rote, being forgotten and brought back to ordinary con- 
Bcious memory, or delirious memory, during an illness, 
or shortly before death. Strong in these analogies, the I 
psychologist will venture to accept a case of language 
not learned, but reproduced in delirious memory, on no ! 
I evidence at all. But, not pOBsessing analogies for tele- 
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pathic crystal-gazing, he will probably decline to examine 
ours. 

I wonld first draw hie attention to the difference 
between revived memory of a language once known 
(Breton and "Welsh in known examples), or learned by 
rote (as Greek, in an anecdote of Goethe's), and verbal 
reproduction of a language not known or learned by rote, 
but overheard— *ach passage probably but once — as some- 
body recited fragments. In this instance (that of the 
mythical maid) ' the difficulty , ... is that the original 
impressions had not the strength — that is, the distinct- 
ness— of the reproduction. An unknown language over- 
heard is a mere sound ....'' 

The distinction here drawn is so great and obvious 
that for proof of the German girl's case we need better 
evidence than Coleridge's rumour of a rumour, cited, as it 
is, by Hamilton, Maudsley, Carpenter, Du Prel, and the 
common run of manuals. 

Not that I deny, a priori, the possibility of Coleridge's 
story. As Mr. Huxley says, ' strictly speaking, I am 
unaware of anything that has a right to the title of an 
"impossibility," except a contradiction in terms,'' To 
the horror of some of his admirers, Mr. Huxley would not 
call the existence of demons and demoniacal possession 
'impossible.'* Mr. Huxley was no blind follower of 
Hume. I, too, do not call Coleridge's tale ' impOBsible,' 
but, unlike the psychologists, I refuse to accept it on 
' Bardolph's security,' And I contrast their condnct, 
in swallowing Coleridge's legend, with their refusal (if 
they do refuse) to accept the evidence for the auto- 
matic writing of not-consciously-known languages (as 
of eleventh-century French poetry and prose by Mr, 



' Mttaaej. Nota to Do Prel, Philosophy of Hystict 
' Science and Christian Tradition, p. 197. 



t. p. 195. 
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Schiller), or their refasal (if they do refuse) to look at 
the evidence for telepathic crystal-gazing, or any other 
anpemormal exhibitions of facnlty, attested by living 
and honourable persona. 

I wish I saw a way for orthodox unimaginative psycho- . 
logy out of its dilemma. 

After offering to anthropologists and psychologistft 
these considerations, which I purposely reiterate, we 
examined historically the relations of science to ' th» 
nsarvellous,' showing for example bow Hume, following 
his a priori theory of tbe impossible, would have declined 
to investigate, because they were ' miraculous,' certain 
occurrences which, to Charcot, were ordinary incidents in 
medical experience. 

We next took up and criticised the anthropologicat 
theory of religion as expounded by Mr. Tylor. We then 
collected from his work a series of alleged supernormal 
phenomena in savage belief, all making for the foundation 
of animistic religion. Through several chapters we 
pursued the study of these phenomena, choosing savage 
instances, and setting beside them civilised testimony to 
facts of experience. Our conclusion was that such 
civilised experiences, if they occurred, as they are 
universally said to do, among savages, would help t* 
originate, and would very strongly support the savage 
doctrine of souls, the base of religion in the theory of 
English anthropologists. But apart from the savage 
doctrine of ' spirits ' (whether they exist or not), the 
evidence points to the existence of human faculties not 
allowed for in the current systems of materialism. 

We next turned from the subject of supernormal 
experiences to the admitted facts about early reUgion. 
Granting the belief in souls and ghosts and spirits, 
however attained, how was the idea of a Supreme Being 
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to be evolved oat of that belief 9 We showed that, taking 
the creed as found in the lowest races, the processes put 
forward by anthropologists could not account for its 
evolution. The facts would not fit into, but contradicted, 
the anthropological theory. The necessary social con- 
ditions postulated were not found in places where the 
belief is found. Nay, the necessary social conditions for 
the evolution even of ancestor-worship were confessedly 
not found where the supposed ultimate result of ancestor- 
worship, the belief in a Supreme Being, flourished abun- 
dantly. 

Again, the belief in a Supreme Being, ex hypothesi 
the latest in evolution, therefore the most potent, was 
often shelved and half forgotten, or neglected, or ridiculed, 
where the beUef in Animism {ex hypothesi the earlier) 
was in full vigour. We demonstrated by fticts that 
Anthropology had simplified her task by ignoring that 
essential feature, the prevalent cUliancc of ethics with 
religion, in the creed of the lowest and least developed 
races. Here, happily, we have not only the evidence of 
an earnest animist, Mr. Im Thurn, on our side, but that 
of a distinguished Semitic scholar, the late Mr, Robertson 
Smith. ' We see that even in its rudest forms Religion 
was a moral force, the powers that man reveres were on 
the side of social order and moral law ; and the fear of 
the gods was a motive to enforce the laws of society, 
which were also the laws of moraUty.' ' Wellhausen has 
already been cited to the same effect. 

However, the facts proving that much of the Deca- 
logue and a large element of Christian ethics are divinely 
sanctioned in savage rehgion are more potent than the 
most learned opinion on that side. 

Our next step was to examine in detail several reli- 
' BeUffion of the Semiles, p. 63. 
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gions of the most remote and backward races, of races 
least contaminated with Christian or Islamite teaching. 
Onr evidence, when possible, was derived from ancient i 
and secret tribal mysteries, and sacred native hymns. 
We foand a relatively Supreme Being, a Creator, sanc- 
tioning morality, and mipropitiated by sacrifice, among 
peoples who go in dread of ghosts and wizards, but do 
not always worship ancestors. We showed that the 
anthropological theory of the evolution of God out of 
ghosts in no way explains the facts in the savage con- 
ception of a Supreme Being. We then argued that the 
notion of 'spirit,' derived from ghost-beUef, was not 
logicaUy needed for the conception of a Supreme Being 
in its earliest form, was detrimental to the conception, 
and, by much evidence, was denied to be part of the 
conception. The Supreme Being, thus regarded, may be 
(though he cannot historically be shown to be) prior to j 
the first notion of ghost and separable souls. 

We then traced the idea of such a Supreme Being , 
through the creeds of races rising in the scale of material i 
culture, demonstrating that he was thrust aside by the J 
competition of ravenous but serviceable ghosts, ghost- j 
gods, and shades of kingly ancestors, with their i 
and their bloody rites. These rites and the animistic I 
conception behind them were next, in rare cases, re- ' 
fleeted or refracted back on the Supreme Eternal. AHb- J 
tocratic institutions fostered polytheism with the oldj 
Supreme Being obscured, or superseded, or enthroned i 
Emperor-God, or King-God. We saw how, and in what 1 
sense, the old degeneration theory could be defined and 
defended. We observed traces of degeneration in certtun I 
archaic aspects of the faith in Jehovah ; and we proved J 
that (given a tolerably, pore low savage belief in a Supreme I 
Being) that belief must degenerate, under social condi- 
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tions, as civilis&tion advanced. Next, stadying what we 
mciy call the restoration of Jehovah, under the great 
Prophets of Israel, we noted that they, and Israel g^ie- 
tally, were strangely indifferent to that priceless aspect of 
Animism, the care for the future happiness, as conditioned 
by the conduct of the individual aool. That aspect had been 
neglected neither by the popular instinct nor the priestly 
and philosophic reflection of Egypt, Greece, and Rome. 
Christianity, last, combined what was good in Animism, 
the care for the individual soul as an immortal spirit 
nnder eternal responsibilities, with the One righteous 
Ktemal of prophetic Israel, and so ended the long, intri- 
cate, and mysterious theological education of humanity. 
Such is our theory, which does not, to us, appear to lack 
evidence, nor to be inconsistent (as the anthropological 
theory is apparently inconsistent) with the hypothesis of 
evolution. 

All this, it must be emphatically insisted on, is pro- 
pounded ' under all reserves." While these four stages, 
say (1) the Australian unpropitiated Moral Being, 

(2) the African neglected Being, still somewhat moral, 

(3) the relatively Supreme Being involved in human 
sacrifice, as in Polynesia, and (4) the Moral Being rein- 
stated philosophically, or in Israel, do suggest steps in 
evolution, we desire to base no hard-and-fast system of 
ascending and descending degrees upon our present evi- 
dence. The real object is to show that facta may be 
regarded in this light, as well as in the hght thrown by 
the anthropological theory, in the hands whether of Mr. 
Tylor. Mr. Spencer, M. R^ville, or Mr. Jevons, whose 
interesting work comes nearest to our provisional hypo- 
thesis. We only ask for suspense of judgment, and for 
hesitation in accepting the dogmas of modem manual- 
makers. An exception to them certainly appears to be 
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Hr. Clodd, if we may safely attribute to him a, review 
(signed C.) of Mr. Grant Allen's ' Evolution of the Idea oi 
God.' 

' We fear that all oar specolationB will remain i 
mariea of probabilities. No documents are extant to 
enlighten ua ; we have only mobile, complex and con- 
fused ideas, incarnate in eccentric, often contradictory 
theories. That this character attaches to such ideaa 
should keep ua on guard against framing theories whose 
symmetry is sometimes their condemnation ' (' Daily 
Chronicle,' December 10, 1897). 

Nothing excites my own suspicion of my provisional 
hypothesis more than its symmetry. It really see: 
fit the facts, as they appear to me, too neatly. I would 
suggest, however, that ancient savage sacred hymns, and 
practices in the mysteries, are really rather of the nature 
of ' documents ; ' more so, at least, than the casual 
observations of some travellers, or the gossip extracted I 
from natives much in contact with Europeans. 

Supposing that the arguments in this essay met with 1 
Bome acceptance, what efEect would they have, if any, oa 1 
our thoughts about religion"? What is their practical 
tendency ? The least dubious effect would be, I hope, to ] 
prevent us from accepting the anthropological theory o£ , 
religion, or any other theory, as a foregone conclusion. I 
have tried to show how dim is our knowledge, how weak, ] 
often, is our evidence, and that, finding among the lowest 
savages all the elements of all religions aheady developed 
in different degrees, we cannot, historically, say that one 
is earlier than another. This point of priority we can 
never historically settle. If we met savages with ghosta 
and no gods, we could not be sure but that they once 
possessed a God, and forgot him. If we met savages with i 
a God and no ghosts, we could not be historically certain 
that a higher had not obliterated a lower creed. For ] 
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these reasons dogmatic decisions aboat the origin o£ 
religion seem unworthy of science. They will appear yet 
naore futile to any student who goes so far with me as to 
doubt whether the highest gods of the lowest races could 
be developed, or can be shown to have been developed, by 
way of the ghost-theory. To him who reaches this point 
the whole animistic doctrine of ghosts as the one germ of 
religion will appear to be imperilled. The main practical 
result, then, will be hesitation about accepting the latest 
scientific opinion, even when backed by great names, and 
published in little primers. 

On the hypothesis here offered to criticism there are 
two chief sources of Religion, (1) the belief, how attained 
we know not,' in a powerful, moral, eternal, omniscient 
Father and Judge of men ; (2) the belief (probably 
developed out of experiences normal and supernormal) in 
somewhat of man which may survive the grave. This 
second belief is not, logically, needed as given material 
for the first, in its apparently earliest form. It may, for 
all we know, be the later of the two beliefs, chrono- 
logically. But this belief, too, was necessary to religion ; 
first, as finally supplying a formula by which advancing 
intellects could conceive of the Mighty Being involved in 
the former creed ; next, as elevating man's conception of 
his own nature. By the second belief he becomes the 
child of the God in whom, perhaps, he already trusted, 
and in whom he has his being, a being not destined to 
perish with the death of the body. Man is thus not only 
the child but the heir of Grod, a ' nurseling of immortahty,' 
capable of entering into eternal life. On the moral in- 
duence of this behef it is superfluous to dwell. 

From the most backward races historically knovm to 
ufl, to those of our own status, all have been more or less 
' The hypothesia a( St. Paul seems not the most UDsatielactorj. 
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J mabed by the wmlen al this double stream of leligiaB. \ 
The Hebrewi, u far m oar infoimmtioii goes, were cb 
influenced by the fiist bebef, the faith in the Etonal ; 
tad had comparatively alight intereat in whateTa poe- 
IliDiiunu foftonea might await iodiTidoal sools. Other 

I chriliaed peoples, say the Greeks, exteoded the second, oc 
•nimistic theory, into forms of beaatifol fantasy, tbe 
material of art. Yet both in Greece and Bome, as we k 
from the ' Republic ' (Books i. iii.) of Plato, and from tbe j 
whole Hcope of the poem of Lncretins, and from t] 
Painted Porch at Delphi, answering to tbe frescoes of tl 
Pisan Campo l^a□to, there existed, among the people, wbai ' 
was unknown to the Hebrews, an extreme anxiety about 
the posthomons fortunes and possible ponishment of the 
individual soul. A kind of pardoners and indnlgence- 
aellers made a living out of that anxiety in Greece. For i 
tbe Greek pardoners, who testify to an interest in the 
future happiness of the soul not found in Israel, Mr. JevoDa J 
may be cited : 

' The agyrtes professed by means of his rites to purify 
men from the sins they had themselves committed . . . and 
so to secure to those whom he purified an exemption frtnn 
the evil lot in the next world which awaited those who were 
not initiated.' 'A magic mirror' (crystal-gazing) 'was 
among his properties.' ' 

In Egypt a moral life did not suffice to secure 
immortal reward. There was also required knowledge i 
of the spells that baffle the demons who, in Amenti, as I 
in the B«d Indian and Polynesian Hades, lie in wait 
for souls. That knowledge was contained in copies of 
the Book of the Dea<l — tbe gagne-pain of priests and 
scribes. 

Early Israel, having, as far as we know, a singular I 

■ JiKwd. to JliaC. of Bel. p. SB3 ; Ariatoph. Froga, IE9. 
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lack of interest in the future of the soul, was bom to give 
himself up to developing, undisturbed, the theiatic con- 
ception, the belief in a righteous Eternal. 

Polytheism everywhere — iu Greece especially — held of 
the animistic conception, with its freakish, corruptible 
deities. Greek philosophy could hardly restore that 
Eternal for whom the Prophets battled in Israel ; whom 
some of the lowest savages know and fear; whom the 
animistic theory or cult everywhere obscures with its 
crowd of hungry, cruel, interested, food- propitiated ghost- 
gods. In the religion of our Lord and the Apostles the 
two currents of faith in one righteous God and care for 
the individual soul were purified and combined. ' God is 
a Spirit, and they who worship Him must worship Him 
in spirit and in truth.' Man also is a spirit, and, as such, 
is in the hands of a God not to be propitiated by man's 
sacrifice or monk's ritual. We know how this doctrine 
was again disturbed by the Animism, in effect, and by 
the sacrifice and ritual of the Medieeval Church. Too 
eager 'to be all things to all men,' the august and bene- 
ficent Mother of Christendom readmitted the earher 
Animism in new forms of saint-worship, pilgrimage, and 
popular ceremonial — things apart from, but commonly 
supposed to he substitutes for, righteousness of life and 
the selflessness enjoined in savage mysteries. For the 
softness, no less than for the hardness of men's hearts, 
these things were ordained : such as masses for the 
beloved dead. 

Modem thought has deanthropomorphised what was 
left of anthropomorphic in religion, and, in the end, has 
left as for God, at most, ' a stream of tendency making 
for righteousness,' or an energy unknown and unknow- 
able — the ghost of a ghost. For the soul, by virtue of his 
belief in which man raised himself in his own esteem, 
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And, mofe or teas, in ethical sUoding, is left to ns • 
negation or ft wistful doobi. 

To this part of modem TJfaitific teaching the eadis 
Hritioa of this eaaay saggesta a denntner. By aid of the 
h "Icaditioit of aod beliel id sapemomtal pbenomftBa w»nT> g 
|-fbe low raoea, by attested phenomena of the same kinda 
' -tit espeneaee among the higher races, I have ventozed to 
try to anggest that ' we are not merely brain ; ' that maa 
has his psrt, we know not how, in we know not what — 
ha« facoltiee and visioa scatcely oondiHoDed by the hmite 
of his noim&l porriew. The eridenoe of all this deals'^ 
with matters often trivial, like the electric sparks rubfael' 
from the deer's bide, which yet are cognate with an 
illimitable, easential potency of the univei^. Not being 
able to explain sway these facts, or, in this place, to ofiler 
what would Decessarily be a prematore theory of them, 
I regard them, though they seem shadowy, as groonds 
of hope, or, at least, as tokens that men need not yet 
despair. Ifot now for the first time have weak thin^ 
of the earth been choaen to confound things strong. 'Nor 
have men of this opinion been always the we^est ; not 
among the feeblest are Socrates, Pascal, Napoleon, 
Cromwell, Charles Gordon, St. Theresa, and Jeanne 
4'Aic. 

I am perfectly aware that the ' snperstitioiisQess ' 
of the earlier part of this easay must injure any effect 
which the argument of the latter part might possibly 
produce on critical opinion. Yet that argament in no 
way depends on what we think about the phenomena — 
normal, sapemormal, or illusory — on which the theory of 
ghost, soul, or spirit may have been based. It exhibits 
religion as probably beginning in a kind of Theism, which 
is then superseded, in some degree, or even corrupted, 
kl>y Animism in all its varieties. Finally, the exclusive 
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Theism of Israel receives its complement in a purified 
Animism, and emerges as Christianity. 

Quite apart, too, from any favourable conclusion 
which may, by some, be drawn from the phenomena, and 
quite apart from the more general opinion that all mo- 
dem instances are compact of imposture, malobservation, 
mythopoeic memory, and superstitious bias, the systematic 
comparison of civilised and savage beliefs and alleged 
experiences of this kind cannot wisely be neglected by 
Anthropology. Humani nihil a se alienum putat. 
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APPENDIX A 

OPPOSITIONS OF SCIENCE 

The most elaborate reply to the arguments for telepathy, 
based on the Report of the Census of HallucinatioDB, is 
that of Herr Farisfa, in his ' HallucioatioQs and Illusions.' ' 

Herr Parish is, at present, opposed to the theory that 
the Census establishes a telepathic cause in the so-called 
' coincidental ' stories, ' put forward,' as he says, ' with due 
reserve, and based on an astonishing mass of materials, 
to some extent critically handled.' 

He first demurs to an allowance of twelve hours 
for the coincidence of hallucination and death ; but, if 
we reflect that twelve hours is little even in a year, 
coincidences vrithin twelve hours, it may be admitted, 
donnent d penser, even if we reject the theory that, 
granted a real telepathic impact, it may need time and 
quiet for its development into a complete hallucination. 
We need not linger over the very queer cases from 
Munich, as these are not in the selected thirty of the 
Report. Herr Parish then dwells on that hallucination 
of memory, in which we feel as if everything that is going 
on had happened before. It may have occurred to most 
of us to be reminded by some association ot ideas during 
the day, of some dream of the previous night, which we 
had forgotten. For instance, looking at a brook from a 
bridge, and thinking of how I would fish it, I remem- 
bered that I had dreamed, on the previous night, of 
casting a fly for practice, on a lawn. Nobody would 
think of disputing the fact that I really had such a dream, 
■ Wnlter Scoll. 
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forgot it and remembered it when reminded of it by aeso- 1 
ciation of ideas. But if the forgotten dream had been ' fal- j 
filled,' and been recalled to memory only in the momenq 
of fulfibnent, science would deny that I ever had such i 
dream at all. The alleged dream would he described i 
an ' hallucination of memory.' Something occurring, id 
would be said, I had the not very unusual sensation, ' l^ual 
has occurred to me before,' and the sensation would becom 
a false memory that it had occurred — ta a dream, 
theory will be advanced, I think, not when an ordinary! 
dream is recalled by a. waking experience, but only when] 
the dream coincides with and foreruns that experience^f 
which is a thing that dreams have no busmesa to] 
do. Such coincidental dreams are necessarily 'falaal 
memories," scientifically speaking. Now, how does this! 
theory of false memory bear on coincidental haIlucina-1 
tions ? 

The insane, it seems, are apt to have the false 
memory ' This occurred before,' and then to say that the J 
event was revealed to them in a vision,' The insane mav I 
be recommended to make a note of the vision, and have i% I 
properly attested, before the event. The same remark 
applies to the ' presentiments ' of the sane. But it does 
not apply if Jones tells me ' I saw my great aunt last 
night,' and il news comes after this remark that Jones's 
aunt died, on that night, in Timbuctoo. Yet Herr 
Parish (p. 282) seems to think that the argument of 
fallacious memory comes in pat, even when an hallucina- 
tion has been reported to another person before its fulfil- 
ment. Of course all depends on the veracity of the , 
narrator and the person to whom he told his tale. To , 
take a case given : * Brown, aay, travelling with his wife, i 
dreams that a mad dog bit his hoy at home on the elbow. 
He tells his wife. Arriving at home Brown finds that it 
was so. Herr Parish appears to argue thus : , 

Brown dreamed nothing at all, but he gets excited 
when he bears the bad news at home ; he thinks, by false ' 
memory, that he has a recollection of it, he says to his 
wife, ' My dear, didn't I tell you, last night, I had dreamed 
all this ? ' and his equally excited wife replies, ' True, my 
Brown, you did, and I said it was only one of your 
l^dzeams.' And both now believe that the dream occurred. 



' ParUh, p. 378. 



' Ibid. pp. SS3, 363. 
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This is very plansible, is it not '? only science would not 
Bay anything ahout it it the dream had not been fulfilled — 
if Brown had remarked, 'Egad, my dear, seeing that 
horse reminds me that I was dreaming last night of 
driving in a dog-cart.' For then Brown was not excited. 

None of this exquisite reasoning as to dreams applies 
to waking hallucinations, repotted before the alleged co- 
incidence, unless we accept a collective hallucination of 
memory in seer or seers, and also in the persons to whom 
their story was told. 

Bnt, it is obvious, memory is apt to become mytho- 
pceic, so far as to exaggerate closeness of coincidence, 
and to add romantic details. We do not need Hen- 
Parish to tell us that ; we meet the circumstance in all 
narratives from memory, whatever the topic, even in Herr 
Parish's own writings. 

We must admit that the public, in ghostly, as in all 
narratives on all topics, is given to ' fanciful addenda.' 
Therefore, as Herr Parish justly remarks, we should 
' maintain a very sceptical attitude to all accounts ' of 
veridical hallucinations. ' Not that we should dismiss 
them as old vrives' fables — an all too common method — or 
even doubt the narrator's good faith.' We should treat 
them like tales of big fish that get away ; sometimes there 
is good corroborative evidence that they really imre big 
fish, sometimes not. We shall return to these false 



Was there a coincidence at all in the Society's cases 
printed in the Census? Herr Parish thinks three of the 
selected twenty-six cases very dubious. In one case is a 
possible margin of four days, another (wrongly numbered 
by the way) does not occur at all among the twenty- 
six. In the third, Herr Parish is wrong in his state- 
ment.' This is a lovely example of the sceptical slipshod, 
and, accompanied by the miscitation of the second case, 
shows that inexactitude is not all on the side of the seers. 
However the case is not very good, the two percipients 
fancying that the date of the event was less remote than 
it really was. Unluckily Herr Parish only criticises 
these three cases, how accurately we have remarked. He 
had no room for more. 

Herr Parish next censures the probable selection of 
' P. 287, Hr. Bims, Proceedings, i. 230. 
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good cases by collectors, on which the editors of i 
Censua have already made observations, as they have atao^ 
made large allowances for this cause of error. He then 
offers the astonishing statement that, ' in the view of the 
English authors, a view which is, of course, assumed in 
all calculations of the kind, an hallucination persist* J 
equally long in the memory and is equally readily recalleftl 
in reply to a question, whether the experience made b* 
a slight impression on the percipient, or affected birn ' 
deeplvi as would be the case, for instance, if the hallu- 
cination had been found to coiucida with the death of a 
near relative or friend.' ' This assertion of Herr Parish's 
ie so erroneous that the Report expressly says ' as yearaJ 
recede into the distance,' the proportion of the hallucin^l 
tions that are remembered in them to those which arfrJ 
forgotten, or at least ignored, ' is very large.' Again, t 
'Hallucinations of the most impressive class will not* 
only be better remembered than others, but will, we may 1 
reasonably suppose, be more often mentioned by tha I 
percipients to their friends.' " 

Yet Herr Parish avers that, in all calculations, it ift I 
assumed that hallucinations are equally readily recalled f 
whether impressive or not ! Once more, the Report says J 
(p. 246), ' It is not the case ' that coincidental (and im- I 
pressive) hallucinations are as easily subject to oblivion J 
as non-coincidental, and non-impressive ones. The | 
editors therefore multiply the non-coincidental cases by | 
four, arguing that no coincidental cases (hits) are for- f 
gotten, while three out of four non-coincidentals (misses) 
are forgotten, or may be supposed likely to be forgotten. ' 
Immediately after declaring that the English authors I 
suppose all hallucinations to be equally well remembered f 
(which is the precise reverse of what they do say), Herr i 
Parish admits that the authors multiply the misses by 
four, ' influenced by other considerations' (p. 289), By 
what other considerations ? They give their reason (that 
very reason which they decline to entertain, says Herr 1 
Parish), namely, that misses are four times as Ukely to 
be forgotten as hits. ' To go into the reason for adopting l 
this plan would lead us too far,' he writes. Why, it is 
the very reason which, he says, does not find favour with 
the English authors I 



' Parish pp. 2e8, 289. 
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How curiously remote from being ' coincidental ' with 
plain facts, or ' veridical ' at all, ia this scientific criticism I 
Herr Parish says that a ' view ' (which does not exist) is 
' of course assumed in all calculations ; ' and, on the very 
same page, he saya that it is not assumed I ' The witnesses 
of the report — influenced, it is true, by other considera- 
tions ' (which is not the case), ' have sought to turn the 
point of this objection by multiplying the whole number 
of (non- coincidental) cases by four,' Then the 'view ' is 
isumed in all calculations,' as Herr Parish has just 



What led Herr Parish, an honourable and clear- 
headed critic, into this maze of incorrect and contradic- 
tory assertions? It is interesting to try to trace the 



i of such non-veridical illustoris, to find the points 
de reph-e of these literary hallucinations. One may 
suggest that when Herr Parish ' recast the chapters ' of 
his Germaji Edition, as he says in his preface to the 
English version, he accidentally left in a passage based 
on an earlier paper by Mr. Gumey,' ndt observing that it 
was no longer accurate or appropriate. 

After this odd passage, Herr Parish argues that a 
' veridical ' hallucination is regarded by the Knglish 
authors as ' coincidental,' even when external circam> 
stances have made that very hallucination a probable 
occurrence by producing ' tension of the corresponding 
nerve element groups,' That is to say, a person is in a 
condition — a nervous condition — likely, a priori, to beget 
an hallucination. An hallucination is begotten, quite 
naturally ; and so, if it happens to coincide with an 
event, the coincidence shocJd not count — it is purely 
fortuitous.* 

Here is an example. A lady, facing an old sideboard, 
saw a friend, with no coat on. and in a waistcoat with a 
back of shiny material. Within an hour she was taken 
to where her friend lay dying, without a coat, and in a 
waistcoat with a shiny back.^ Here is the scientific 
explanation of Herr Parish : ' The shimmer of a reflect- 
ing surface [the sideboard ?] formed the occasion for the 
hallucinatory emergence of a subconsciously perceived 
skint/ black waistcoat [quotation incorrect, of course], and 
an individual subconsciously associated with that impres- 



' Pariah, p. 290. 
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sion.' ' I ask any lady whether she, coDSciooBly 
BQbconscioQBly, associates the men she knows with th»^ 
backs o£ their waistcoats. Herr Parish's would be » 
brilliantly satisfactory explanation if it were only true 
to the printed words that lay under his eyes when h© 
wrote. There was no ' shiny black waistcoat ' in the 
case, bnt a waistcoat with a shiny hack. Crentlemen, and 
especially old gentlemen who go about in bath-chaits 
(like the man in this story), don't habitually take off theit 
coata and show the backs of their waistcoats to ladies oCJ 
nineteen in England. And, if Herr Parish bad cared ta-\ 
read bis case, be would have found it expressly stated C 
that the lady ' had never seen the man without his ooat ' 
(and so could not associate him with an impression of & 1 
Bbiny back to his waistcoat) till after the hallucination^ 
when she saw him coatless on bis death-bed. In this ' 
instance Herr Parish had an hallucinatory memory, all 
wrong, of the page under his eyes. The case is got rid 
of, then, by aid of the ' fanciful addenda,' to which Herr 
Parish justly objects. He first gives the tacts incorrectly, 
and then explams an occurrence which, as reported by 1 
him, did not occur, and was not asserted to occur. 

I confess that, if Herr Parish's version were aa correct I 
aa it is essentially inaccurate, his explanation would leave i 
me doubtful. For the circumstances were that the old 1 
gentleman of the story lunched daily with the young" I 
lady's mother. Suppose that she was familiar (which ' 
she was not) with the shiny back of his waistcoat, still, 
she saw him daily, and daily, too, was in the way of | 
seeing the (hypothetically) shiny surface of the sideboard. 
That being the case, she bad, every day, the materials^ 1 
subjective and objective, of the hallucination. Yet it only 
occurred once, and then it precisely coincided with the 
death agony of the old gentleman, and with his coatless 
condition. Why only that once? C'est Id. le viiracle T ] 
' How much for this bttle veskit ? ' as the man asked 
David Copper field. 

Herr Parish next invents a cause for an hallucina* 
tion, which, I myself think, ought not to have been 
reckoned, because the percipient had been sitting up with 
the sick man. This he would class as a ' suspicious ' case. 
But, even granting him bis own way of handling the 

' Pariah p. 290. 
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statistics, he would still have far too large a proportion 
of coincidences for the laws of chance to allow, it we are 
to go by these statistics at all. 

Hie next argument practically is that hallucinations 
are always only a kind of dreams.' He proves this by 
the large number of coincidental hallucinations which 
occurred in sleepy circumstances. One man went to bed 
early, and woke up early ; another was ' roused from 
sleep ; ' two lEidies were sitting up in bed, giving their 
babies nourishment ; a man was reading a newspaper on 
a sofa ; a lady was lying awake at seven in the morning ; 
and there are eight other English cases of people 
'awake' in bed during an halluemation. Now, m Dr. 
Parish's opinion, we must argue that they were not awake, 
or not much ; so the hallucinations were mere dreams. 
Dreams are so numerous that coincidences in dreams 
can be got rid of as pure flukes. People may say, to be 
sure, ' I am used to i^eams, and don't regard them ; this 
was something solitary in my experience.' But we naust 
not mind what people say. 

Yet 1 tear we must mind what they say. At least, we 
mast remember that sleeping dreams are, of all things, 
most easily forgotten ; while a full-bodied hallucination, 
when we, at least, believe ourselves awake, seems to us 
on a perfectly different plane of impressiveness, and 
{experto crede) is really very difficult to forget. Herr 
Parish cannot be allowed, therefore, to use the regular 
eighteenth-century argument — ' All dreams ! ' For the 
two sorts of dreamB, in sleep and in apparent wakefulness, 
seem, to the subject, to differ in kind. And they really 
do differ in kind. It is the essence of the every night 
dream that we are unconscious of our actual surroundings 
and conscious of a fantastic environment. It is the 
essence of wideawakeness to be conscious of our actual 
snrroundings. In the ordinary dream, nothing actual 
competes vrith its visions. When we are conscious of 
our surroundings, everything actual does compete with 
any hallucination. Therefore, an hallucination which, 
when we are conscious of our material environment, does 
compete with it in reality, is different in kind from an 
ordinary dream. Science gains nothing by arbitrarily 
declaring that two experiences so radically different are 
■ Pp. 291. 392. 
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identical. Anybody would see this it he were not arguing 
under a dominant idea. 

Herr Parish next coutenda that people who see 
pictures in crystal balls, and so on, are not eo wide awake 
as to be in their normal consciousness. There is ' dis- 
sociation ' (practically drowsiness), even it only a little. 
Herr Moll also speaks of crystal-gazing pictnrea as 
'hypnotic phenomena."' Possibly neither of these learned 
men has ever seen a person attempt crystal-gazing. 
Herr Parish never asserts any such personal experience 
as the basis of his opinion about the non-normal state of 
the gazer. He reaches this conclusion from an anecdote 
reported, as a not unfamiliar phenomenon, by a friend of 
Miss X. But the phenomenon occurred when Miss X. 
was not crystal-gazing at all ! She was looking out of a 
window in a brown study. This is a noble example 
of logic. Some one says that Miss X. was not in her 
normal consciousness on a certain occasion when she was 
not crystal-gazing, and that this condition is familiar to 
the observer. Therefore, argues Herr Parish, nobody 
is in his normal consciousness when he is crystal-gazing. 

In vain may ' so good an observer as Miss X, think 
herself fully awake ' (as she does think herself) when 
crystal-gazing, because once, when she happened to have 
' her eyes fixed on the window,' her expression was 
'associated' by a friend 'with something uncanny,' and 
she afterwards spoke 'in a dreamy, far-away tone' 
(p. 297). Miss X., though extremely 'wide awake," may 
have looked dreamily at a window, and may have seen 
mountains and marvels. But the point is that she was 
not voluntarily gazing at a crystal for amusement or 
experiment— perhaps trying to see how a microscope 
afiFected the pictures — or to divert a friend, 

I appeal to the shades of Aristotle and Bacon against 
scientific logic in the hands of Herr Parish. Here is his 
syllogism : 

A. is occasionally dreamy when not crystal-gazing. 

A. is himian. 

Therefore every human being, when crystal-gazing, is 
more or less asleep. 

He infers a general affirmative from a single affirma- 

* Moll, Hypnotiam, p. 1. 
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tive which happens not to be to the point. It is exactly 
as if Herr Parish argued : 

Mrs. B. spends hours in shopping. 

Mrs. B. is human. 

Therefore every human being is always late for 
dinner. 

Miss X., I think, uplifted her voice in some review, 
and maintained that, when crystal-gazing, she was quite 
in her normal state, dans son ass-iette. 

Yet Herr Parish would probably say to any crystal- 
gazer who argued thus, 'Ob, no; pardon me, you were 
not wholly awake — you were a-dream. I know better 
than you.' But, as he has not seen crystal-gazers, while 
I have, many scores of times, I prefer my own opinion. 
And so, as this assertion about the percipient's being 
• dissociated,' or asleep, or not awake, is certainly untrue 
of all crystal-gazers in my considerable experience, I 
cannot accept it on the authority of Herr Parish, who 
makes no claim to any personal experience at all. 

As to crystal-gazing, when the gazer is talking, laugh- 
ing, chatting, making experiments in turning the ball, 
changing the light, using prisms and magnifying-glasses, 
dropping matches into the water-jug, and so oo, how can 
we possibly say that ' it is impossible to distinguish 
between waking hallucinations and those of sleep' 
(p. 300) ? If so, it is impossible to distinguish between 
sleeping and waking altogether. We are all like the 
dormouse ! Herr Parish is reasoning here a priori, 
without any personal knowledge of the facts ; and, above 
all, he is imder the ' dominant idea ' of his own theory — 
that of dissociation. 

Herr Parish next crushes telepathy by an argument 
which — like one of the reasons why the bells were not 
rung for Queen Elizabeth, namely, that there were no 
bells to ring — might have come first, and alone. We are 
told (in itaJics^very impressive to the popular mind) : 
' No matter how great the number of coincidences, they 
afford not even the shadow of a proof for telepathy ' 
(p. 301). What, not even if all hallucinations, or ninety- 
nine per cent., coincided with the death of the person 
seen? In heaven's name, why not? Why, because the 
' weightiest ' cause of all has been omitted from our 
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calculations, namely, our good old friend, the assodatiott 
of ideas (p. 302). Our side cannot prove the absence 
(italics) of the association of ideas. Certainly we cannot ; 
but ideas in endless millions are being associated all day 
long. A hundred thousand different, minoticed associa- 
tions may bring Jones to my mind, or Brown. But I 
don't therefore see Brown, or Jones, who is not there. 
Still less do I see Dr. Parish, or Nebuchadnezzar, or a 
monkey, or a salmon, or a golf ball, or Arthur's Seat (all 
of which may be brought to my mind by associatiottl 
of ideas), when they are not present. 

Suppose, then, that once in my life I see the absea 
Jones, who dies in that hour (or within twelve hour8)J 
I am puzzled. Why did Association choose that day, 
of all days in my life, for her solitary freak? Ana, 
if this choice of freaks by Association occurs amonj 
other people, say two hundred times more often thi 
chance allows, the freak begins to suggest that it may! 
have a cause. 

Not even the circumstance cited by Herr Parish, thai 
a drowsy tailor, 'sewing on in a dream," poor fellow, saw I 
a client in his shop while the client was dying, solves thol 
problem. The tailor is not said even once to have s< 
a customer who was not dying ; yet he writes, ' I i 
accustomed to work all night frequently.' The tailcK* 
thinks he was asleep, because he had been makingfl 
irregular stitches, and perhaps he was. But, out of Ull 
his vigils and all his customers, association only formad'l 
one hallucination, and that was of a dying client whomi 
he supposed to be perfectly well. Why on earth i^M 
association so fond of dying people^granting the ata 
tistics, which are ' another story ' ? The explanationJ 
explains nothing. Herr Parish only moves the difficulty! 
back a step, and, as we cannot live without associatiMfcl 
of ideas, they are taken for granted by our side. Associt-S 
tion of ideas does not cause hallucinations, as Mrs. Sidg->l 
wick remarks, though it may determine their contents. M 

The difficult theme of coincidental collective halla-J 
cinations, as when two or more people at once have, otM 
profess to have, the saiue false perception of a persoa-fl 
who is really absent and dying, is next disposed of bfm 
Herr Parish. The same points de repire, the sam^f 
sound, or Sicker of hght, or arrangement of shadow, ms^ 
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begefc the same or a similar false perception in two or 
more people at once. Thus two girls, in different rooms, 
are looking out on different parts of the hall in their 
house. ' Both heard, at the same time, an [objective ?] 
noise ' (p. 313). Then, says Herr Parish, ' tite one sister 
saw her father cross the hall after entering; the other 
saw the dog (the usual companion of his walks) mn past 
her door.' Father and dog had not left the dining-room. 
Herr Parish decides that the same point de repire (the 
apparent noise of a key in the lock of the front door) 
' acted by way of suggestion on both sisters,' producing, 
however, different hallucinations, ' in virtue of the dif- 
ference of the connected associations.' One girl asso- 
ciated the sound with her honoured sire, the other with 
his faithful hound ; so one saw a dog, and the other saw 
an elderly gentleman. Now, first, if so, this should 
always be occurring, for we all have different associations 
of ideas. Thus, we are in a haunted house ; there is a 
noise of a rattling window ; I associate it with a burglar. 
Brown with a milkman, Miss Jones with a lady in green. 
Miss Smith with a knight in armour. That collection 
of phantasms should then be simultaneously on view, 
like the dog and old gentleman ; all our reports should 
vary. But this does not occur. Most unluckily for Herr 
Parish, he illustrates his theory by telling a story which 
happens not to be correctly reported. At first I thought 
that a fallacy of memory, or an optical delusion, had 
betrayed him again, as in his legend of the waistcoat. 
But I am now inclined to believe that what really 
occurred was this : Herr Parish brought out his book in 
German, before the Report of the Census of Hallucina- 
tions was published. In his German edition he probably 
quoted a story which precisely suited his theory of the 
origin of collective hallucinations. This anecdote he had 
found in Prof. Sidgwick's Presidential Address of July 
1890.' As stated hy Prof. Sidgwick, the case just fitted 
Herr Parish, who refers to it on p. 190, and again on 
p. 314, He gives no reference, but his version reads 
like a traditional variant of Prof. Sidgwick's. Now 
Prof. Sidgwick's version was erroneous, as is proved by 
the elaborate account of the case in the Report of the 
Census, which Herr Parish had before him, but neglected 
' Frouedinga, vol. vi. p. 433. 
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when be pre^sjred his Enghsh edition. The story was 
wrong, alas I m the very point where, for Herr Parish's 
purpose, it ought to have been right. The hallacination 
la beheved not to have been collective, yet Herr Parish 
uses it to explain collective hallucinations. Doubtless he 
overlooked the accurate version in the Beport.' 

The facta, as there reported, were not what he 
narrates, but as follows : 

Miss C. E. was in the breakfast-room, about 6.30 p.m., 
in January IS&i, and supposed ber father to be taking a 
walk witb his dog. She heard noises, which may have 
had any other cause, but which she took to be the sounds 
of a key in the door lock, a stick tapping the tiles of the 
hall, and the patter of the dog's feet on the tiles. She 
then saw the dog pass the door. Miss C. E. next entered 
the hall, where she found nobody ; but in the pantry she 
met her sisters — Miss E., Miss H. G. E. — and a working- 
woman. Miss E. and the working-woman bad been in 
the ball, and there had heard the sound, which they, libe 
Sliss C. E., took for that of a key in the lock. They were 
breaking a little household rule in the hall, so they 'ran 
Btraigbtway into the pantry, meeting Miss H. G. E. on 
the way.' Miss C. E. and Miss E. and the working- 
woman all heard the noise as of a key in the lock, bot i 
nobody is said to have ' seen the father cross the hall ' (as J 
Herr Parish asserts). 'Miss H. G. E. was of opinion I 
that Miss E. (now dead) saw nothing, and Miss C. E. wh] 
inclined to agree with her.' Miss E. and the work-womun 
(now dead) were ' emphatic as to the father havingl 
entered the house ; ' but this the two only inferred from 1 
hearing the noise, after which they fled to the pantry. 1 
Now, granting that some other noise was mistaken tat J 
that of the key in the lock, we have here, not (as Has I 
Parish declai-es) a colkctive yet discrepant hallucination — I 
the discrepancy being caused ' by the difference of con-1 
nected associations '^but a solitary hallucination. Here I 
Parish, however, inadvertently converts a soHtary into %! 
collective hallucination, and then uses the example tol 
explain collective hallucinations in general. He assertsf 
that Miss E. ' saw her father cross the hall.' Miss E.'t ] 
sisters think that she saw no such matter. Now, suppoea ■] 
that Mr. E. had died at the moment, and that the c 
■ Piiriah, p. B13. 
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was claimed od our part as a ' collective coincidental 
hallucination.' How righteously Herr Pari eh might 
exclaim that all the evidence was against its bemg 
collective! The sound in the lock, heard by three per- 
sons, would be, and probably was, another noise mis- 
interpreted. And, in any case, there is no evidence foe 
its having produced tioo hallucinations ; the evidence is 
in exactly the opposite direction. 

Here, then, Herr Parish, with the printed story under 
his eyes, once more illustrates want of attention. In one 
way his errors improve his case. ' If I, a grave man of 
science, go on telling distorted legends out of my own 
head, while the facts are plain in print before me,' Herr 
Parish may reason, ' how much more are the popular 
tales about coincidental hallucinations likely to be dis- 
torted?' It is really a very strong argument, but not 
exactly the argument which Herr Parish conceives 
himself to be presenting.' 

This unlucky inexactitude is chronic, as we have 
shown, in Herr Parish's work, and is probably to be 
explained by inattention to facts, hy ' expectation ' of 
suitable facts, and by ' anxiety ' to prove a theory. He 
explains the similar or identical reports of witnesses to a 
coUective hallucination by ' the ease with which such 
appearances adapt themselves in recollection ' (p. 313), 
especially, of course, after lapse of time. And then he 
unconsciously illustrates his case by the ease with which 
printed facts under his very eyes adapt themselves, quite 
erroneously, to his own memory and personal bias as he 
copies them on to his paper. 

Finally he argues that even if collective hallucinations 
are also ' with comparative frequency ' coincidental, that 
is to be explained thus ; ' The rarity and the degree of 
interest compelled by it ' (by such an hallucination) ' will 
naturally tend to connect itself with some other pro- 
minent event ; and, conversely, the occurrence of such 
an event as the death or mortal danger of a friend is 
most calculated to produce memory illusions of this kind.' 

In the second case, the excitement caused by the 
death of a friend is likely, it seems, to make two or more 
sane people say, and believe, that they saw him some- 
where else, when he was really dying. The only evidence 

' Compare Report, pp. IHl-83, with Pariah, pp. 190 and 313. 314. 
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for this fact is that such illusions occasionally occur, not 
■coUectively, in some lunatic asylums. ' It is not, how- 
ever, a form of mnemonic error often observed among 
the insane.' ' KraepeUn gives two cases." ' The process 
occurs sporadically in certain sane people, under certain 
exciting conditions.' No examples are given ! What is 
rare as an individual folly among lunatics, is supposed by 
Herr Parish to explain the theoretically ' false memory ' 
whereby sane people persuade themselves that they had 
an hallucination, and persuade others that they were told 
of it, when no such thing occurred. 

To return to our old example. Jones tells me that he 
has just seen his aunt, whom he knows to be in Tim- 
buctoo. News comes that the lady died when Jones 
beheld her in his smoking-room. ' Oh, nonsense,' Herr 
Parish would argue, ' you, Jones, saw nothing of the kind, 
nor did you tell Mr. Lang, who, I am sorry to find, agrees 
with you. What happened was this : When the awfal 
news came to-day of your aunt's death, you were naturally, 
and even creditably, excited, especially as the poor lady was 
killed by being pegged down on an ant-heap. This ex- 
citement, rather praiseworthy than otherwise, made yon 
believe you had seen your aunt, and believe you had told 
Mr. Lang. He also is a moat excitable person, though I 
admit he never saw your dear aunt in his life. He, there- 
fore (by virtue of his excitement), now believes you told 
him about seeing your unhappy kinswoman. This kind 
of false memory is very common. Two cases are recorded 
by Kraepelin, among the insane. Sure you quite under- 
stand my reasoning V ' 

1 quite understand it, but I don't see how it comes to 
seem good logic to Herr Parish. 

The other theory is funnier still. Jones never had an 
hallucination before. ' The rarity and the degree of 
interest compelled by it ' made Jones ' connect it with 
some other prominent event,' say, the death of his aunt, 
which, really, occurred, say, nine months afterwards. But 
this is a mere case of evidence, which it is the affair of 
the S.P.R. to criticise. 

Herr Parish is in the happy position called in American 
speculative circles ' a straddle.' If a man has an hallu- 
cination when alone, be was in circumstances conducive J 
to the sleeping state. So the hallucination is probably a 
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dream. But, if the seer was in company, who all had the 
eame hallucination, then they all had the same points de 
replre, and the same adaptive memories. So Herr Parish 
kills with both barrels. 

If anything extraneous could encourage a belief in 
coincidental and veridical hallucinations, it would be 
these 'Oppositions of Science.' If a learned and fair 
opponent can find no better proofs than logic and (un- 
conscious) perversions of facts like the logic and the 
statements of Herr Parish, the case for telepathic hallu- 
cinations may seem strong indeed. But we must grant 
him the existence of the adaptive and mythopoeic powers 
of memory, which he asserts, and also illustrates. I 
grant, too, that a census of 17,000 inquiries may only 
have 'skimmed the cream off' (p. 87). Another dip of 
the net, bringing up 17,000 fresh answers, might alter the 
whole aspect of the case, one way or the other. More- 
over, we cannot get scientific evidence in this way of 
inquiry. If the public were interested in the question, 
and understood its nature, and if everybody who had an 
hallucination at once recorded it in black and white, duly 
attested on oath before a magistrate, by persons to whom 
he reported, before the coincidence was known, and if all 
Buch records, coincidental or not, were kept in the British 
Museum for fifty years, then an examination of them 
might teach us something. But all this is quite impossi- 
ble. We may form a belief, on this point of veridical 
hallucinations, for ourselves, but beyond that it is im- 
possible to advance. Still, Science might read her brief 1 
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APPENDIX B 
TBE POLTEBOBiaT AND HI3 EXPLAINERS. 



In the chapter on ' Fetishism and Spiritualism ' it i 
suggested that the movements of manimate objects^'fl 
apparently without contact, may have been one of thai 
causes leading to fetishism, to the opinion that a spizija 
may inhabit a stick, stone, or what not. We added thai.^ 
whether such movements were caused by trickery or not,. , 
was inessential as long as the savage did not discover thft 1 
imposture. 

The evidence for the genuine supernormal cbaracte 
of such phenomena was not discussed, that we migbd 
preserve the continuity of the general argument. Th* 
history of such phenomena is too long for statement hei 
The same reports are found ' from China to Peru,' froi 
JBskimo to the Cape, from Egyptian magical papyri to] 
yesterday's provincial newspaper.' , 

About 1850-1870 phenomena, which had previously 
been reported as of sporadic and spontaneous occurrence, 
were domesticated and organised by Mediums, generally 
American. These were imitators of the enigmatic David 
Dunglas Home, who was certainly a most oddly gifted 
man, or a most successful impostor. A good deal of 
scientific attention was given to the occurrences ; Mr. 
Darwin, Mr. Tyndall, Dr. Carpenter, Mr. Huxley, had all 
glanced at the phenomena, and been present at siances. 
In most cases the exhibitions, in the dark, or in a very 
had light, were impudent impostures, and were so re- 
garded by the savants who looked into them. A series of 
exposures culminated in the recent detection of Eusapia , 
P^adino by Dr. Hodgson and other members ot the I 
S.P.B. at Cambridge. 
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There was, however, an apparent exception. The 
arch myetagogue, Home, though by no means a clever 
man, was never detected in fraudulent productions of 
fetishistic phenomena. This is asserted here because 
several third-hand stories of detected frauds by Home 
are in circulation, and it is hoped that a well-attested 
first-hand case of detection may be elicited. 

Of Home's successes with Sir William Crookes, Lord 
Crawford, and others, something remains to be said ; hut 
first we shall look into attempted explanations of alleged 
physical phenomena occurring not in the presence of a 
paid or even of a recognised ' Medium.' It will appear, 
we think, that the explanations of evidence so widely 
diffused, so uniform, so old, and so new, are far from 
satisfactory. Ottr inference would be no more than that 
our eyes should be kept on such phenomena, if they are 
reported to recur. 

Mr. Tylor says, 'I am well aware that the problem 
[of these phenomena] is one to be discussed on its merits, 
m order to arrive at a distinct opinion how far it may 
be connected vrith facts insufficiently appreciated and 
explained by science, and how far with superstition, 
delusion, and sheer knavery. Such investigation, pursued 
by careful observation in a scientific spirit, would seem 
apt to throw Ught on some interesting psychological 



Acting on Mr. Tylor's hint, Mr. Podmore puts forward 
as explanations (1) fraud ; (2) hallucinations caused by 
excited expectation, and by the Sckwdrmerei consequent 
on sitting in hushed hope of marvels. 

To take fraud first : Mr. Podmore has collected, and 
analyses, eleven recent sporadic cases of volatile objects.' 
His first instance (Worksop, 1883) yields no proof of 
fraud, and can only be dismissed by reason of the bad 
character of the other cases, and because Mr. Podmore 
took the evidence five weeks after the events. To this 
example we confine ourselves. This case appears to have 
been first reported in the ' Retford and Gainsborough 
Times ' ' early in March,' 1883 (really March 9). It does 
not seem to have struck Mr. Podmore that he should 
pubheh these contemporary reports, to show us how far 
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they agree with evidence collected by him on 1 
five weeks later. To do this was the more neceasary, i 
he lays so much stress on failure of memory. I have 
therefore secured the original newspaper report, by the 
courtesy of the editor. To be brief, the phenomena began 
on February 20 or 31, by the table voluntarily tipping up, 
and upsetting a. candle, while Mrs. White only saved the 
wash tub by alacrity and address. ' The whole incident 
struck her as very extraordinary.' It is not in the news- 
paper report. On February 26, Mr. White left his home, 
and a girl, Eliza Rose, 'child of a half-imbecile mother,' 
was admitted by the kindness of Mrs. White to share her 
bed. The girl was eighteen years of age, was looking tor 
a place as servant, and nothing is said in the newspaper 
about her mother. Mr. White returned on Wednesday 
night, but left on Thursday morning, returning on Friday 
afternoon. On Thursday, in Mr. \Vhite's absence, phe- 
nomena set in. On Thursday night, in Mr. White's 
presence, they increased in vigour. A doctor was called 
in, also a policeman. On Saturday, at 8 a.m., the row 
recommenced. At 4 p.m. Mr. White sent Eliza Rose 
away, and peace returned. We now offer the 

Statement of Police Constable Hiogs. A man 
of good intelligence, and believed to be entirely 
honest. . . . 

' On the night of Friday, March 2nd, I heard of the 

disturbances at Joe White's house from his young brother, 
Tom. I went round to the house at 11.55 p.m., as near 
as I can judge, and found Joe White in the kitchen of 
his house. There was one candle lighted in the room, 
and a good fire burning, so that one could see things 
pretty clearly. The cupboard doors were open, and White 
went and shut them, and then came and stood against the 
chest of drawers. I stood near the outer door. No one 
else was in the room at the time. White had hardly 
shut the cupboard doors when they flew open, and a large 
glass ]ar came out past me, and pitched m the yard out- 
side, smashing itself. I didn't see the jar leave the cup- 
board, or fly through the air ; it went too quick. But I 
am quite sure that it wasn't thrown by White or any one 
else. White couldn't have done it without my seeing 
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him. The jar couldn't go in a straight line from the cup- 
hoard oat of the door ; ont it certainly did go. 

' Then "White asked me to come and see the things 
which had been smashed in the inner room. He led the 
way and I followed. As I passed the chest of drawers in 
the kitchen I noticed a tumbler standing on it. Just 
after I passed I heard a crash, and looking ronnd, I saw 
that the tumbler had fallen on the ground in the direction 
of the fireplace, and was broken. I don't know how it 
happened. There was no one else in the room. 

' I went into the inner room, and saw the bits of 
pots and things on the floor, and then I came back with 
White into the kitchen. The girl Rose had come into 
the kitchen during our absence. She was standing with 
her back against the bin near the fire. There was a cup 
standing on the bin, rather nearer the door. She said 
to roe, " Cup'll go soon ; it has been down three times 
already." She then poshed it a little farther on the bin, 
and turned round and stood talking to me by the fire. 
She had hardly done so, when the cup jumped up suddenly 
about four or five (eet into the air, and then fell on the 
floor and smashed itself. White was sitting on the other 
side of the fire. 

' Then Mrs. White came in with Dr. Lloyd ; also 
Tom White and Solomon Wass. After they had been in 
two or three mimites, something else happened. Tom 
White and Wasa were standing with their backs to the 
fire, just in front of it. Eliza Rose and Dr. Lloyd were 
near them, with their backs turned towards the bin, 
the doctor nearer to the door. I stood by the drawers, 
and Mrs. White was by me near the inner door. Then 
suddenly a basin, which stood on the end of the bin near 
the door, got up into the air, turning over and over as it 
went. It went up not very quickly, not as quickly as if 
it had been thrown. When it reached the ceihng it fell 
plump and smashed. I called Dr. Lloyd's attention to it, 
and we all saw it. No one was near it, and I don't know 
how it happened. I stayed about ten minutes more, but 
7 nothing else. I don't know what to make of it all. 
I don't think White or the girl could possibly have done 
the things which I saw.' 

This statement was made five weeks after date to 
Podmore. We compare it with the intelligent constable' 
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statement laade between March 3 and March 8, that i 
immediately after the events, and reported in the lo 
paper o£ March 9, 

Statement by Police Constable Hiqos. — Dm 
Friday night, Police Constable Higgs visited the hotu 
and concerning the visit he makes the following stat( 
ment. 'About ten minutes past [to?] twelve on Fridi 
night, I was met in Bridge Street by Buck Ford, 
Joe's brother, Tom White and Dr. Lloyd, Tom said 1 
me, " Will you go with us to Joe's, and you will see son; 
thing you have never seen before? " I went ; and wha 
I got into the house Joe went and shut the cupboai 
doors. No sooner had he done so than the doors flei^ 
open again, and an ordinary sized glass jar flew a 
kitchen, out of the door into the yard. A sugar jar aU 
flew out of the cupboard unseen. In fact, we s 
and heard nothing until we heard it smash. The distanO) 
travelled by the articles was about seven yards. I sto 
a. minute or two, and then the glass which I noticed c 
the drawers jumped off the drawers a yard away, 
broke in about a hundred bits. The next thing was i 
cup, which stood on the flour-bin just beyond the yai ' 
door. It flew upwards, and then fell to tlie ground ( 
broke. The girl said that this cup had been on the floi 
three times, and that she had picked it up just before id 
went off the bench. I said, "I suppose the cap will I 
the next." The cup tell a distance of two yards awa^ 
from the flour-bin. Dr. Lloyd had been in the next houf 
lancing the back of a little boy who had been removed 
there. He now came in, and we began talking, 
doctor sa3^ng, "It is a most mysterious thing." 
turned with his back to the flour -bin, on which stood f 
basin. The basin flew up into the air obliquely, wen^V 
over the doctor's head, and fell at his feet in pieces. ThaV 
doctor then went out. I stood a short time longer, baf 
saw nothing farther. There were six persons in the rooin 
while these things were going on, and so far as I could; 
see, there was no human agency at work. T had not th( 
slightest belief in anything appertaining to the super-l 
natural. I left just before one o'clock, having been in the-a 
house thirty minutes.' 

As the policeman says, there was nothing 'super- 1 



natural,' but there was an appearance of something rather 
supernormal. On the afternoon of Saturday White sent 
the girl Rose away, and a number of people watched 
in his house till after midnight. Though the sceptical 
reporter thought that objects were placed where they 
might easily be upset, none were upset. The ghost was 
laid. 'Excited expectation' was so false to its function 
as to beget no phenomena. 

The newspaper reports contain no theory that will 
account for White's breaking his furniture and crockery, 
nor for Bose'a securing her own dismissal from a house 
where she was kindly received by wilfully destroying the 
property of her hostess. An amateur published a theory 
of silken threads attached to light articles, and thick cords 
to heavy articles, whereof no trace was found by witnesses 
who examined the volatile objects. An elaborate ma- 
chinery of pulleys fixed in the eeiUng, the presence of 
a trickster in a locked pantry, apparent errors in the 
account of the flight of the objects, and a number of 
accomplices, were all involved in this local explanation, 
the explainer admitting that he could not imagine why 
the tricks were played. Six or eight pounds' worth of 
goods were destroyed, nor is it singular that poor Mrs. 
White wept over her shattered penates. 

The destruction began, of course, in the absence of 
White. The girl Kose gave to the newspaper the same 
account as the other witnesses, but, as White thought 
she was the agent, so she suspected White, though she 
admitted that he was not at home when the trouble 
arose. 

Mr. Podmore, reviewing the case, says, ' The pheno- 
mena described are quite inexplicable by ordinary mecha- 
nical means.' ' Yet he elsewhere ' suggests that Eose 
herself, ' as the instrument of mysteriouB agencies, or 
simply as a half-witted girl, gifted with abnormal cimning 
and love of mischief, may have been directly responsible 
for all that took place.' That is to say, a half-witted girl 
could do (barring ' mysterious agencies ') ' what is quite 
inexplicable by ordinary mechanical means,' while, accord- 
ing to the policeman, she was not even present on some 
occasions. But it is not easy to make out, in the evidence 
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of White, the other witness, whether this girl Rose was 
present or not when the jar flew circtiitously out of the 
cnpboard, a thing easily worked by a half-witted girl. 
Such discrepancies are common in all evidence to the most 
ordinary events. In any case a half-witted girl, in Mr. 
Podmore's theory, can do what ' is quite inexphcable by 
ordinary mechanical means.' There is not the shadow of 
evidence that the girl Rose had the inestimable advantage 
of being ' half-witted ; ' she is described by Mr, Podmore 
as 'the child of an imbecile mother." The phenomena 
began, in an isolated case (the tilted table), before !Rose 
entered the house. She was admitted in kindness, acted 
as a maid, and her interest was not to break the crockery 
and upset furniture. The troubles, which began before the 
girl's arrival, were apparently active when she was not 
present, and, if she was present, she could not have caused 
them ' by ordinary mechanical means,' while of extraordi- 
nary mechanical means there was confessedly no trace. 
The disturbances ceased after she was dismissed — nothing 
else connects her with them. 

Mr. Podmore'a attempt at a normaJ explanation by 
fraud, therefore, is of no weight. He has to exaggerate 
the value, as disproof, of such discrepancies as occur in 
all human evidence on all subjects. He has to lay stress 
on the interval of five weeks between the events and the 
collection of testimony by himself. But contemporary 
accounts appeared in the local newspapers, and he does 
not compare the contemporary with the later evidence, as. 
we have done. There is one discrepancy which looks as 
if a witness, not here cited, came to think he had seen 
what he heard talked about. Finally, after abandoning the 
idea that mechauioaJ means can possibly have produced 
the effect, Mr. Podmoreialls back on the cunning of a half- 
witted girl whom nothing shows to have been half-witted. 
The alternative is that the girl was 'the instrument of 
mysterious agencies.' 

So much for the hj'pothesis of a fraud, which has bee 
identical in results from China to Peru and from G-reei 
land to the Cape. 

We now turn to the other, and concomitantly activ^ 
cause, in Mr. Podmore's theory, hallucination. 'Mai 
of the witnesses described the articles as moving slow 
through the air, or exhibiting some peculiarity of flight^ 
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(See e.g. the Worksop ease.) Mr. Podmore adds another 
English case, presently to be noted, and a German one. 
' In default of any experimental evidence ' (how about Mr, 
William Crookea's ?) ' that disturbances of this kind are 
ever due to abnormal agency, I am disposed to explain 
the appearance of moving slowly or flying as a sensory 
illusion, conditioned by the excited state of the percipient," 
(' Studies,' 157, 158.) 

Before criticising this explanation, let us give the 
English affair, alluded to by Mr. Podmore. 

The most curious modem case known to me is not of 
recent date, but it occurred in full dayhght, in the pre- 
sence of many witnesses, and the phenomena continued 
for weeks. The events were of 1849, and the record is 
expanded, by Mr. Bristow, a spectator, from an account 
written by him in 1854. The scene was Swanland, near 
Hull, in a carpenter's shop, where Mr. Bristow was em- 
ployed with two fellow workmen. To be brief, they were 
pelted by odds and ends of wood, about the size of a 
common matchbox. Each blamed the others, till this 
explanation became untenable. The workrooms and space 
above were searched to no purpose. The bits of wood 
sometimes danced along the floor, more commonly sailed 
gently along, or "moved as if borne on gently heaving 
waves." This sort of thing was repeated during six 
weeks. One piece of wood "came from a distant corner 
of the room towards me, describing what may be hkened 
to a geometrical square, or corkscrew of about eighteen 
inches diameter. . . . Never was a piece seen to come in 
at the doorway." Mr. Bristow deems this period ' the 
most remarkable episode in my life.' (June 27, 1891.) 
The phenomena ' did not depend on the presence of any 
one person or number of persons.' 

Going to Swanland, in 1891, Mr. Sidgwick found one 
surviving witness of these occurrences, who averred that 
the objects could not have been thrown because of the 
eccentricities of their course, which he described in the 
same way as Mr. Bristow. The thrower must certainly 
have had a native genius for ' pitching ' at base-ball. This 
witness, named Andrews, was mentioned by Mr. Bristow 
in his report, but not referred to by him for confirmation. 
Those to whom he referred were found to be dead, or 
had emigrated. The villagers had a superstitious theory 
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' about the pbecomeaa being provoked by s dead man, 

. whose A&irs ha/A Dot beeo settled to his liking. So Mr. 

I JDarwin's ^ood danced — od a giare.' 

I This caae has a certain interest d propos td Mr. 

r Podmore's snnnise that all sach phenomena arise in 
farickeiy, which prodoces excitement in the spectators^- 
vhile excitement begets baUncination, and hallocinatiai 
takes the form of seeing the thrown objects move to I 
non-Datnral way. Thus, I keep throwing things sboaf 
Yoa, not detecting this etratagem, get excited, consequent^ 
hallacinated, and yon believe you see the things move i 
spirals, or tmdolate as if on waves, or hop, of float, c_ 
glide in an impossible way. So close is the anifoniiifa| 
m faallocination that these phenomena are describe^ 
in similar terms, by witnesses (hallucinated, of course^ I 
in times old and new, as in cases cited by Glanvil^ 
Increase Mather, Telfer (of Rerhck), and, generally, in 
works of the seventeenth century. Nor is this omfofnM 
ballacination confined to England. Mr. Podmore qootflfl 
a German example, and I received a similar testimony (fea 
the flight of an object rotmd a comer) from a gentleman 
who employed Esther Teed, ' the Amherst Mystery,' in hiflfl 
service. He was not excited, for he was normally engagedV 
in his normal stable, when the incident occurred onex-f 
pectedly as he was looking after his live stock. One may I 
add the case of Cideville (1851) and Sir W. Crookes'* 
evidence, and that of Mr. Schhapoff. 

Mr. Podmore must, therefore, suppose that, in stateql 
of excitement, the same peculiar form of hallucinatiotifl 
develops itself uniformly m America, France, Germany,! 
and England (not tospe^of Kusaia), and persists through fl 
difiereot ages. This is a novel and valuable psychologiMi 1 
law. Moreover, Mr. Podmore must hold that 'excite- 1 
ment' lasted for six weeks among the carpenters in thel 
shop at Swanland, one of whom writes like a man of muchl 
intelligence, and has thriven to be a master in his craft, j 
It in difficult to believe that he was excited for six weeks^ j 
and we still marvel that excitement produces the ( 
uniformity of hallucination, affecting policemen, car-) 
penters, marquisea, and a F.R.S. We allude to Sir Wj 
Crookea's case. 

Strictly scientific examination of these prodigies 1 
' Proatding), S.P.B. vii. 389-39*. 
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been very rare. The best examples are the experiments 
of Sir William Crookes, F.R.S., with Home.' He de- 
monstrated, by means of a machine constructed for the 
purpose, and automatically registering, that, in Home's 
presence, a balance was affected to the extent of two 
pounds when Home was not in contact with the table on 
which the machine was placed. He also saw objects float 
in air, with a motion like that of a piece of wood on small 
waves of the sea (clearly excitement producing hallucina- 
tion), while Home was at a distance, other spectators 
holding his hands, and his feet being visibly enclosed in a 
kind of cage. Alt present held each other's hands, and all 
witnessed the phenomena. Sir W. Crookes being, pro- 
fessionally, celebrated for the Eicciuracy of bis observations, 
these circumstances are difficult to explain, and these 
are but a few cases among multitudes. 

I venture to conceive that, on reflection, Mr. Podmore 
will doubt whether he has discovered an universal law of 
excited mal -perception, or whether the remarkable, and 
certainly undesigned, coincidence of testimony to the 
singular flight of objects does not rather point to an 
' abnormal agency ' uniform in its effects. Contagious 
hallucination cannot affect witnesses ignorant of each 
other's existence in many lands and ages, nor could they 
cook their reports to suit reports of which they never heard. 

We now turn to peculiarities in the so-called Medium, 
such as floating in air, change of bulk, and escape from 
lesion when handling or treading in fire. Mr. Tylor says 
nothing of Sir William Crookes's cases (1871), but speaks 
of the alleged levitation, or floating in air, of savages and 
civilised men. These are recorded in Buddhist and Neo- 
platonic writings, and among Red Indians, in Tonquin 
(where a Jesuit saw and described the phenomena, 1730), 
in the 'Acta Sanctorum,' and among modem spiritualists. 
In 1760, Lord Elcho, being at Eome, was present at the 
prods for canonising a Saint (unnamed), and heard 
witnesses swear to having seen the holy man levitated. 
Sir W. Crookes attests having seen Home float in air on 
several occasions. In 1871, the Master of Lindsay, now 
Lord Crawford and Balcarres, F.K.S., gave the follow- 
ing evidence, which was corroborated by the two other 
spectators. Lord Adare and Captain Wynne. 

I See Sir W. Crookes'a Reacarchea in Spiritualism. 
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' I was sitting with Mr. Home and Lord Adare and a 
OOUBin of his. During the sitting, Mr. Home went into 
a trance, and in that state was carried oat of the window 
in the room next to where we were, and was broaght in 
at our window. The distance between the windows was 
about seven feet six inches, and there was not the slightest 
foothold between theiu, nor was there more than a twelve- 
inch projection to each window, which served as a ledge 
to put flowers on. We heard the window in the next _ 
room lifted up, and almost immediately after we i 
Home floating in the air outside our window. The mot 
was shining full into the room ; my back was to the light^4 
and I saw the shadow on the wall of the window sill, and 
Home's feet about six inches above it. He remained in 
this position for a few seconds, then raised the window 
and glided into the room feet foremost and sat down. 

' Lord Adare then went into the next room to Io< 
at the window from which he had been carried. It ? 
raised about eighteen inches, and he expressed his wondo^ 
how Mr. Home had been taken through so narrow t 
aperture. Home said, still entranced, " 1 will show you,*fl 
and then with his back to the window he leaned back a 
was shot out of the apertm-e, head first, with the 1 
rigid, and then returned quite quietly. The window i 
about seventy feet from the ground.' The hypothesis c 
a mechanical arrangement of ropes or supports outsidl 
has been suggested, but does not cover the facts t 
described. 

Mr. Podmore, who quotes this, offers the explanatioa 
that the witnesses were excited, and that Home ' " 
his bead and shoulders out of the window.' But, if hel 
did, they could not see him do it, for he was in the nexf 1 
room. A brick wall was between them and him, Thai 
first view of Home was ' floating in the air outside oai 
window.' It is not very easy to hold that a belief 1 
which the collective evidence is so large and univei 
as the belief in levitation, was caused by a. series of sainta 
sorcerers, and others thrusting their heads and shouldei 
out of windows where the observers could not see thei 
Nor in Lord Crawford's case is it easy to suppose ihiA 
three educated men, if hallucinated, would all be halluci*] 
nated in the same way, 

The argument of excited expectation and conseg[aet 
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hallucination does not apply to Mr. Hamilton Aid^ and 
M. AJphonse Karr, neither of whom was a man of science. 
Both were extremely prejudiced against Home, and at 
Nice went to see, and, if possible, to expose him. Home 
was a guest at a large villa in Nice, M. Karr and Mr. 
Aide were two of a party in a spacious brilliantly lighted 
salon, where Home received them. A large heavy table, 
remote from their group, moved towards them. M. Karr 
then got under a table which rose in air, and carefully 
examined the space beneath, while Mr. Aid6 observed it 
from above. Neither of them could discover any explana- 
tion of the phenomenon, and they walked away together, 
disgusted, disappointed, and reviling Home.' 

In this case there was neither excitement nor desire 
to beheve, but a strong wish to disbelieve and to expose 
Home. If two such witnesses could be hallucinated, 
we must greatly extend our notion of the limits of the 
capacity for entertaining hallucinations. 

One singular phenomenon was reported in Home's 
case, which has, however, little to do with any con- 
ceivable theory of spirits. He was said to become 
elongated in trance.' Mr. Podmore explains that ' per- 
haps he really stretched himself to his full height ' — one 
of the easiest ways conceivable of working a miracle. 
lamblichus reports the same phenomenon in his possessed 
men.' lambhchua adds that they were sometimes 
broadened as well as lengthened. Now, M. Fer6 observes 
that ' any part of the body of an hysterical patient may 
change in volame, simply owing to the fact that the 
patient's attention is fixed on that part,'* Conceivably 
the elongation of Home and the ancient Egyptian 
mediums may have been an extreme case of this ' change 
of volume.' Could this be proved by examples, Home's 
elongation would cease to be a ' miracle.' But it would 
follow that in this case observers were not hallucinated, 
and the presumption would be raised that they were not 
hallucinated in the other cases, Indeed, this argument is 
of universal appbcation, 

' Mr. Aldb tias givea me this iDtormation. 
Btance? in his Diary at the time. 

' BepOTt of Dialectical Society, p. 209. 

' See Porphyry, in Panthey's edition (Berlin, 1857), 

* Bntletin lU la SocUt'! de Bwiojte, 1880, p. 399. 
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There is another class of ' physical phenomena,' whid 
has no direct bearing on our subject. Many persons, h 
many ages, are said to have handled or walked throagh " 
fire, not only without suffering pain, but without lesion 
of the skin. lambUchus mentions this as among the 
peculiarities of his ' possessed * men ; and in ' Modem 
Mythology ' (1897) I have coOected first-hand evidence 
for the feat in classical times, Eind in India, Fiji, Bulgaria, 
Trinidad, the Straits Settlements, and many other places. 
The evidence is that of travellers, officials, missionariet 
and others, and is hacked (for what photographic 
mony is worth) by photographs of the performance 
hold glowing coals in his hand, and to communicate t 
power of domg so to others, was in Home's repertoii 
Lord Crawford saw it done on eight occasions, anfl 
himself received from Home's hand the glowing coi 
unharmed. A friend of my own, however, still bears t" 
blister of the hurt received in the process. Sir "^ 
■Crookes's evidence follows ; 

' At Mr. Home's request, whilst he was entranced^ 
I went with him to the fireplace in the back drawing- 
room. He said, " We want you to notice particular^ 
what Dan is doing." Accordingly I stood close to t' 
fire, and stooped down to it when be put his hands in. 

' Mr. Home then waved the handkerchief about in t 
air two or three times, held it above his head, and thei 
lolded it up and laid it on his band like a cushioi 
Patting his other hand into the fire, he took out a largi 
lump of cinder, red-hot at the lower part, and placed tin 
red part on the handkerchief. Under ordinary circumrl 
stances it would have been in a blaze. In about half a 
minute he took it off the handkerchief with his band^ 
saying, "As the power is not strong, if we leave the c 
longer it will bum." He then put it on his hand, : 
brought it to the table in the front room, where all ba) 
myself had remained seated.' 

Mr. Podmore explains that only two candles and thi 
fire gave light on one occasion, and that ' possibly ' Home*B 
bands were protected by some ' non-conducting substance/j 
He does not explain how this substance was put on LorSl 
Crawford's hands, nor tell us what this valuable substanceg 
may be. None is known to science, though it seems t 
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be known to Fijians, Tongans, Klings, and Bulgariana, 
who walk through fire unhurt. 

It is not necesGary to believe Sir W. Crookes's asser- 
tions that he saw Home perform the fire-tricks, for we 
can fall back on the lack of light (only two candles and 
the fire-light), as also on the law of hallucioation caused 
by excitement. But it is necessary to believe this dis- 
tinguished authority's statement about his ignorance o£ 
' some non-conducting substance : ' 

' Schoolboys' books and mediEeval tales describe how 
this can be done with alum and other ingredients. It is 
possible that the skin may be so hardened and thickened 
by such preparations that superficial charring might take 
place without the pain becoming great ; but the surface 
of the skin would certainly suffer severely. After Home 
had recovered from the trance, I examined his hand with 
care to see if there were any signs of burning or of 
previous preparation. I could detect no trace of injury 
to the skin, which was soft and delicate, like a woman's. 
Neither were there signs of any preparation having been 
previously applied. I have often seen conjurers and others 
handle red-hot coals and iron, but there were always 
palpable signs of burning.' ' 

In September 1897 a crew of passengers went from 
New Zealand to see the Fijian rites, which, as reported in 
the 'Fiji Times,' corresponded exactly with the descrip- 
tion pubhshed by Mr. Basil Thompson, himself a witness. 
The mteresting point, historically, is the combination in 
Home of all the repertoire of the possessed men in 
lamblichus. We certainly cannot get rid of the fire-trick 
by aid of a hypothetical 'non-conducting substance.' Till 
the ' substance ' is tested experimentally it is not a vera 
causa. We might as well say ' spirits ' at once. Both 
that ' substance ' and those ' spirits ' are equally ' in the 
air.' Yet Mr. Podmore's ' explanations ' (not satisfactory 
to himself) are conceived so thoroughly in the spirit of 
popular science — one of them casually discovering a new 
psychological law, a second contradicting the facts it 
seeks to account for, a third generously inventing an 
unknown substance — that they ought to be welcomed 
by reviewers and lecturers. 
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' Crookee, Procefdinga, ix. 308. 
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It seems wiser to admit our ignorance and suspemj 
out belief. 

Here closes the (utile chapter of explanations. Frand 
is a vera causa, but an hypothesis difficult of application 
when it is admitted that the effects could cot be caused 
by ordinary mechanical means. Hallucination, through 
excitement, is a vera causa, bat its remarkable uniformi^, 
as described by witnesses from different lands and ages, 
knowing nothing of each other, makes us hesitate to 
accept a sweeping hypothesis of hallacination. The case 
for it is not confirmed, when we have the same reports 
from witnesses certainly not excited. 

This extraordinary bundle, then, of reports, practically 
identical, of facts paralysing to belief, this bundle made 
up of statements from so many ages and countries, can 
only be ' filed for reference.' But it is manifest that any 
savage who shared the expe;! nces of Sir W. Crookes, 
Lord Crawford, Mr. Hamilton Aid^, M. Robert de St. 
Victor at Cideville, and Policeman Higgs at Worksop, 
would believe that a spirit might tenant a stick or stone" — 
so believing he would be a Fetishist. Thus even of 
Fetishism the probable origin is in a region of which ■? 
know nothing — the x region. 
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CRYSTALGAZINO 



Since the chapter on crystal-gazing was in type, a work 
by Dr, Pierre Janet has appeared, styled ' Les Nevroses 
et les Idees Fixes.' ' It contains a chapter on crystal- 
gazing. The opinion of Dr. Janet, as that of a savant 
famihar, at the Salpfetriere, with ' neurotic ' visionaries, 
cannot but be interesting. Unluckily, the essay must be 
regarded as seriously impaired in value by Dr. Janet's 
singular treatment of his subject. Nothing is more ne- 
cessary in these researches than accuracy of statement. 
Now, Dr. Janet has taken a set of experiences, or 
experiments, of Mies X.'s from that lady's interesting 
essay, already cited ; has attributed them, not to Miss X., 
but to various people— for example, to une jeune fille, 
une pav/vre voyaiUe, une personne un pen mystique; has 
altered the facts in the spirit of romance ; and has 
triumphantly given that explanation, revival of memory, 
which was assigned by Miss X. herself. 

Throughout his paper Dr. Janet appears as the calm 
man of science pronouncing judgment on the visionary 
vagaries of ' haunted ' young girls and disappointed 
seereeses. No such persons were concerned ; no such 
hauntings, supposed premonitions, or ' disillusions ' oc- 
curred ; the romantic and " marvellous ' circumstances are 
mythopceic accretions due to Dr. Janet's own memory or 
fancy ; hia scientific explanation is that given by his 
trinity of jeune fille, pauvre voyante, and personne un peu 
TMjstique. 

Being much engaged in the study of ' neurotic ' and 

hysterical patients, Dr. Janet thinks that they are most 

apt to see crystal visions. Perhaps they are ; and one 

doubts if their descriptions are more to be trusted than 

' Alcan, Paris, 189S. 
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the romEintic essay of tbeir medical attendant. In citing' 
Miss X.'s paper (as he did), Dr. Janet oaght to have 
reported her experiments correctly, ought to have attri- 
buted them to herself, and should, decidedly, have re- 
marked that the explanation he offered was her own 
hypothesis, verified by her own exertions. 

Not having any acquaintances in neurotic circles, I 
am unable to say whether such persons supply more 
cases of the faculty ot crystal vision than ordinary people; 
while their word, one would think, is much less to bfe 
trusted than that of men and women in exceilent health. J 
The crystal visions which I have cited from my owms 
knowledge (and I could cite scores of others) were behel^V 
by men and women engaged in the ordinary duties of lifBbV 
Students, barristers, novelists, lawyers, school -mastery 
school-mistreases, golfers^to all of whom the topic wai 
perfectly new— have all exhibited the faculty. It il 
curious that an Arabian author ot the thirteenth century^ 1 
Ibn KhaldouQ, cited by M. Lefebure, offers the aamsa 
account of how the visions appear as that given by Miavl 
Angus in the Journal of the S.P.R., April 1898. Jd^V 
Lef^bure's citation was sent to me in a letter. 1 

I append M. Lef^bure's quotation from IbnKhaldoun.J 
The original is translated in ' Notices et Extraits defti 
MSS. de la Bibhoth^que ImpSriale,' I. xix. p. 643-645. 

' Ibn KaldouQ admet que certains hommes out la facnlt^ 
de deviner I'avenir. 

' " Ceux, ajoute-t-il, qui regardent dans les coipsfl 
diaphanes, tels que les miroirs, les cuvettes remplies d'eanff 
et les liquides; ceux qui inspectent les cceurs, les foies etl 

les OS des animaux tous ces gens-Ifi appartienneot J 

aussi a la :;at^gorie des devins, mais, a cause de rimperfecN J 
tion de leur nature, ils y occupent un rang inf^rieur. Ponrj| 
^carter le voile des sens, le vrai devin n'a pas besoin del 
grands efforts ; quant aux autres, ils tfl.chent d'arriver an 1 
but en essayant de concentrer en un seul sens toutes UursM 
perceptions. Comme la vue est le sens le plus noble, St 
loi donnent la pr^f^rence ; fixant leur regard sur nn objel 
k auperficie unie, ils le considferent avec attention jusqa'ft 
ce qu'ils y aper9oivent la chose qu'ils veulent annonoer.,i 
Quelques personnes croient que I'image aper^ue de cetta J 
mani^re se dessine sur la surface du miroir ; mais ilal 

trompent. Le devin regarde fixement cette surfaoal 
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juBqn'a ce qu'elle disparaisse et qa'un ridean, semblable 
& tin brouillard, s'interpose eiitre lui et le miroir. Sur 
ce rideaii se dessinent les choses gu'il disire aper- 
cevoir, et cela lui perraet de donner des indicatiotiB 
soit afiQnnatives, soit negatives, sur ce que Ton desire 
Bavoir. II raconte alots les perceptions telles qu'il les 
revolt. Les devins, pendant qu'ila sont dans cet 
itat, n'aper9oiveiit pas ce qui se voit r^etJement dans le 
miroir ; c'eat un autre mode de perception qui nalt chez 
eus et qui s'opere, non pas au moyen de la vue, mais de 
Tftme. II eat vrai que, pour eux, les perceptions de I'dme 
ressemblent d celles des sens au point de les tromper ; 
fait qui, du reste, est bien connu. La mfime chose 
arrive a ceux qui examinent les cceura et lea foiea 
d'animaux. Noua avona vu quelques-una de cea individus 
eniraver Voplration des sens par I'emploi de simples /umi- 
gaiions, puis ae seryir d'incantations^ afin de donner k 
Vkme la disposition requise ; ensuite ils racontent ce qu'ils 
ont aper5u. Cea formes, disent-ils, se montrent dana I'air 
et reprisentent dea personnages : elles leur apprennent, 
au moyen d 'em bl femes et de aignes, lea chosea qu'ils 
cherchent k savoir. Les individus de cette classe se 
d^tachent moina de I'indueDce dea sens que ceux de la 
clasae pr^c^dente. 

' L'autear urehe avait Aijk mentionnf (p. 209) I'einplo) dea inoanMtions 
et indii)D6 qu'elles ^taient un Bimplo adjuToot physique deatiD^ i donnei' k 
oertainB homnies use exaltatioii donl ils se servaient pour tSchoi de 
dfioouvrit I'avenir. 

' Pour airiver an plus haut degr£ d'inBpiiation dont il cat capable, le 
devln doit avoir reooora k remploi de certainea phrases qui ae dislinguent 
par uneeadcnee el un paralUUfme particuUfrs. II csBayo ce moyen o/i?nie 
Knlslrairt son dme aux influences des sens et de lui donner aesez de force 
poor se mettre dana un contact imparfaiC avec le moude spiritueL* Cette 
agitation d'esprit, jointe i I'emplot des moyenaintrins^ueadont nouBavons 
porl^, excite dana son cceur des idfes qne est ocgane eiprime par le 
miniature de la langne. I«b paroles qn'il prononoe soot tanliit vraies, tantSt 
tansBBB. Ed effet. le devin, voulant supplier i rimperfectiou de son naturel, 
Be Bert de moyena tout i fait strangers i au Cocalt^ perceptive et qai ne 
a'acoordent en ancone (a90n aveo elle. Done la v^rit^ et I'erreLU' se 
prfiaentent fi lui en m^me temps, ausai ne doit-on mettre auoune confiance 
en sea paroles. Quelquefois m^me il a reeours k des suppoaitiona et k des 
conjeotursH dans I'eapoir de rsnoontrer la »6rit4 et de tromper cenx qui 
I'interrogent.' 
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APPENDIX D 

CHIEFS IN AUSTRALIA 



Iti the remarks on Australian religion, it is argued thi 
chie{B in Australia are, at moBt, very inconspicuouB, and 
that a dead chief cannot have thriven into a Supreme 
Being. Attention should he called, however, to Mr. 
Howitt'a remarks on Australian 'Head-men,' in hig tract 
on ' The Organisation of Australian Tribes ' (pp. 103-113). 
He attaches more of the idea of power to ' Head-men ' 
than does Mr. Curr in his work, ' The Australian Race.' 
The Head-men, as a rule, arrive at such influence as they 
possess by seniority, if accompanied hy courage, wisdom, 
and, in some cases, by magical ac(]uirements. There art 
traces of a tendency to keep the office (if it may be called . 
one) in the same kinship. ' But Vich Ian Vohr or Chiil-4 
gahgook are not to be found in Australian tribes ' (p. 113)^4 
i do not observe that the manes or ghost of a dead Head- 
man receives any worship or service calculated to fix him 
in the tribal memory, and so lead to the evolution of a 
deity, though one Head-man was potent through the 
■whole Dieyri tribe over three hundred miles of country. 
Such a person, if propitiated after death, might conceivably 
develop into a hero, if not into a creative being. But we 
must await evidence to the effect that any posthumous 
reverence was paid to this man, Talina Piramurana (New 
Moon). Mr, Hewitt's essay is in the ' Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Victoria for 1889.' 
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and the adjoining Countries. With a 
Map and 54 IlluBlrations. Cr. 8vo., 3B. 6d. 



Knight (E. F.) — continued. 
The 'Falcon' on the Baltic: t 

Voyage ftom London to Copenhagen in 
a Three-Tonnet. With 10 Full-page 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 31. bd. 

Lees and Clutterbuck.— B.C. 1887 : 
A Ramble I.V British Colu-vbia. By J, A. 
Lees and W.J. Clutterbiick. With Map 
and 75 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 31. 6d. 

Macdonald. — TheGoldCoast-.Past 
and Present. By Gedhoe Macdonald, 
Director of Education and H.M. Inspector 
of Schools for the Gold Coast Colony and 
the Protectorate. With lilusirations. 

Max Mtiller. — Letters FROst Con- 
stantinople. By Mrs, Max Mullrr. 
With \z Views of Constantinople and the 
neighbourhood. Crown 8vo., fii. 

Nansen (Fridtjof). 
The First Crossing of Green- 
land, With 143 Illustrations and a Map, 
Crown Svo., 31. bd. 

EsKiJuoLiEE. With3i lUustrationa. 
Svo., i6j. 
Olive t.^Crags and Cra ters : 
Rambles in the Island of RiJunion. By 
William Dudley Oliver, M.A. With 
7 Illustrations and a Map. Cr. Svo., 61. 



t ' Smith.— Climbing in the British 

Isles. By W. P. Haskett Smith. With 

Illustrations hy Ellis Carr, and Numerous 

Plans. 

Part I. England. i6mo., 31. bd. 

Part II. IValss and Ireland. i6nHXi 

3s. bd. 

Part III. Scotland. [In prtparation. 

Stephen. — The Play-Ground of 

Europe (The Alps). By Leslie Stk- 

PHEN, With 4 Illustrations Crown Svo,, 

6r. net. 

THREE IN NOR WA Y. By Two 

of Them. With a Map and 59 Illuntrations. 
Crown Svo., 21. boards, is. bd. cloth. 

Tyndall.— TVff Glaciers of the 
Alps ^ Iwing " Narrative of Excursions 
and Ascents. An Account of the Origin 
and Phenomena of Glaciers, and an Ex- 
position of the Physical Principles to which 
they arc related. By John Tvndall, 
F.R.S. With 6 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 
61. bd. net. 

Vivian. — Seri'ia : the Poor Man's 
Paradise, By Herbert Vivian, M.A., 
Officer of the Royal Order of Takovo. 
With Map and Portrait of King Alex- 
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t Steel (Joan Henrv, F.R.C.V.S.. 

' F,Z.S„ A.V.D.I, lale Professor of Vcunn. 
suy Science and Principal of Bombay 
Veterinaiy College. 

A Treatise ojf the Diseases of 
TH8 Dog: being a Manual of Canine 
Patholo(;y. Especially adapted foi the use 
of Veterinary Practitioners and Siudenta. 
With SS IllustralionB. Svo.. loi. bd. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of 

THE OS; being a Manual of Bovine 
Pathology. Especially adapted for the 
use of Veterinary Practitioners and 
Students. With i Plales and ii; 
Woodcuts. 8vo.. iji. 
A Treatise on the Diseases of 
THE Shbef: being a Manual of Ovine 
Pathology for the use of Veterinary Prac- 
titioners and StudentH. With Coloured 
Plate and gg Woodcuts. Svo., iii. 

Outlihes of Mqvine Anatomy : a 
Manual for the useof Veterinary Students 
in the Dissecting Room, Cr. Svo.. 7^. 6rf. 



lions, 8vo., zi, ( 
Schreiner. ^ The Angora Goat 
(published under the auspices of the South 
African Angora Goat Breeders' Association), 
and a Paper on the Ostrich (reprinted bom 
the Zoologiit for March, 1S97). With z6 
Illustrations. By S. C. Cr on Wright 

SCHBEINER. Svo.. lOI, 6d. 

' Stonehenge.' ^ The Dog in 

Health and Dissass. By 'Stohb- 
HKNOE ■. With 7S Wood Engravings. 

8vo.. 7J. bd. 

Youatt (William). 

The Norse. Revised and Enlar^d 
by W. Watson. M.R.C.V.S. With 52 
Wood Engravings. Svo., 71. td. 

The Dog. Revised and Enlarged. 

With 33 Wood Engravings. 8vo., 61. 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Edited by HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFO 



Miss Leoh, Viscount DlLLON, 
a Maps, 32 Plates and 171 Illi 
the Text. Crown Svo., toi. &j 

ATHLETICS. By ^ 
Shearman. With Pistes ai 
iralions in the Text. Crown 8v 



and A, E. T. WATSON. 
Crown 6vQ., Price ioj. bd. each Volume, Cloth. 
'HUCd hatf.bouxd in Leather, aith gill lop. Tile prici can be had 
from all Baokullcrs. 

I COURSING AND FALCONRY. 
By Harding Cdx and the Hon. Gerald 

I LASCBI.LES. With 20 Plates and 56 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown Svo.. loj. 6rf. 



CRICKET. By A. G. Steel and 
the Hon. R. H. Lvttelton. With Con- 
trtbulions by Andrew Lang, W. G. Grace, 
F. Gale. etc. With 13 Plates and 53 IlIuR- 
trations in the Ten. Crown 8vo., loj. M. 



CYCLING. By the Earl of Albe- 
marle and G. Lacv Hillier. With 19 



BIG GAME SHOOTING. By 

Cmve Pmillipph-Woli.ey. 
Vol. I. AFRICA AND AMERICA. 

With Contributions by Sir Samuel W. 

Baker, W. C. Oswell. F. C. Selous, Crown Svo., loi. bd. 

etc. With 10 Plates and 57 Illustrations 

in the Text. Crown Svo., loi. 6rf. 
Vol. II. EUROPE, ASIA, AND THE | ^;^i^H ,.,■ u ^ _ 

ARCTIC REGIONS. With Contrihu- 

tions by Lieut. -Colonel R. Heber 



iin the TcKl, Cr. 



\. bd. 



F.R.G.S 



With 
, The Hi 
ith Musical Enamples, and j8 Full- 
iBgc Plates and 93 Illustrations in the Text. 



etc. 



, LiLLV Grove, 
ibutions by Miss 
Mis. Am 



n Svo., 



i.bd. 
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BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broad- j DRIVING. By His Grace the DuKE 

FOOT, R.E. With Contributions by A. H. | of Beaufort, K.G, With Contributionsbj- 

BovD, SvDENHAM DixoN, W. J. FoRD, etc. A. K. T. Watson the Earl of Ohblqw, 

Wilh II Plates, ig lllusttationB in iVve text, ' elc. Wi,*.h 11 Plates and 54 Illustrations 

Diagrams, Cr. Svo,, loj. M, mvWXfW.. tiiwitv'fcjo,, los. &i. 
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THE BADMINTON lABKhRY— continued. 



FENCING, BOXING. AND 

WRESTLING. By Walter H. Pollock, 

F. C. Grove, C. Prevost, E. B. Mitchell, 

and Walter Armstrong. With 18 Plales 

wid 24 Illast-itiihc Text. Cr.Svo,. 101. 6J. 

FISHING. By H. Cholmondeley- 

Pen.mell. 

Vol. I. SALMON AND TROUT. Wilh 

Contribulions by H. R. Francis. Majoi 

John P. Trakehne, etc. With 9 Plates 

\ niuBlcatione of Tackle, 



Vol. II. PIKE AND OTHER COARSE 
FISH. With Contributions by the 
Marquis of Exeter, William Senior. 
G. Christopher Davis, 



■ Plat 






Tackle, 
FOOTBALL. By Moi 



Illus 



t.M. 
E ShF.. 



'NTAGUE 

GOLF. ByHoRACEG. Hutchinson, 
With Contributions by the Rl. Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, M. P., Sir Walter SiMPsoK, Ban.. 
Andrbw Lano, etc. With 31 Plates and 57 
lUuitiations in the Text. Cr. Svo., ics. 6if, 

HUNTING. By His Grace the Duke 

OF Beaufort, K.G., and Mowbray Morris. 
With Contributions by the EARLor Suffolk 
AND Hbrhsfiire. Rev. E. W. L. DaVIES. 
G. H. LoNCHAN,etc. With 5 Plates and 54 
Iliuslralions in ibe Text. Cr. Svo., loi. 6J. 

MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T, 
Dkkt- With Contributions by Sir W. M, 
Conway, D. W. FKESHFieLD. C. E. 
Matthews, etc. With 13 Plates and gs 
IlluBlracions in the Ten. Cr. 8vo.. loi. bd. 

POETRY OF SPORT {THE).^ 
Selected by Hedlev Peek. With a 
Chapter on Classical Allusions to Sport by 
Andrew L mc, and a Special Preface to 
the BADMINTON LIBRARY by A. E. T. 
Watson. With 32 Plates and 74 lllustra. 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., loj. bd. 

RACING AND STEEPLE-CHAS- 
ING. By the Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire, W. G. Ckaven. the Hon. F. 
Lawlev, Arthur Coventry, and A. E. T. 
Watson. Wilh Frontispiece and 56 lllus- 
tralions in ihe Text. Crown 8vo., loj. &/. 



RO WING. By R. P. P. Rowe and 
C M. Pitman. With Chapters on Steering 
by C. P. Sehocold and F. C. Beoq ; Met- 
ropolitan Rowing by S. Le Bi.anc Smith ; 
and on PUNTING by P. W. Squire. Wilh 
75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., lOJ. bd. 

SEA FISHING. By John Bicker 

DVHE, Sir H. W. GoHE-BooTH, Alfrei; 

C. Harmsworth, and W. Senior. With 

II Full-page Plates and 175 I lluslrationa in 

the Text. Crown 8vo., loj. bd. 
SHOOTING. 

Vol. I. FIELD AND COVERT. By Lord 
Walking HAU and Sir Ralph Pavne- 
Gai.lwbv, liart. With Contributions by 
the Hon, Gerald Lahcelles and A. J. 
Stuaht-Wohtley. Wilh 11 Plates and 
94 Illusts. in the Text. Cr. Svo,. loj. 6rf. 

Vol. 11. MOOR AND MARSH. By 
LoRDWALSTNCHAMandSirRALFH Payne- 
GalLWbv, Bart, Wilh Contributions by 
Lord Lovat and Lord Charles Lesnox 
Kekr. With 8 Plates and 57 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., loj. 6rf. 

SKATING, CURLING. TOBOG- 
GANING. By J. M. Heathcote, C. G. 
Tebbutt, T. Maxwell Witham, Rtv. 
John Kekr, Okmond Hake, Henry A. 
Buck, etc. With \i Plates and ^^3. Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., los, 6d. 

SWIMMING. By Archibald Sin- 
clair and William Henry, Hon. Secs.of the 
Life-Saving Society, With 13 Plates and io6 
Ulustiations in Ibe Text. Cr. Svo., loi. bd. 

TENNIS. LA WN TENNIS, 
RACKETS AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
C. G. Heathcote. E. O. Pleydell-Bou- 

vERiE.and A.C.AiNGEH. With Contributions 
by ihe Hon. A. Lyttelton. W. C. Mar- 
shall, Miss L. DoD,eic. Wilh 11 Plalesand 
67 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., 101. 6d. 

YACHTING. 

Vol. I. CRUISING, CONSTRUCTION 
OF YACHTS. YACHT RACING 
RULES, FITTING-OUT, etc. By Sir 
Edward Sullivan, Bart.. The Earl of 
Pembroke, Lord Brassev. K.C.B., C. 
E. Seth-Smith, C.B., G. L. Watson, R. 
T. PRITCHETT, E. F. Knight, etc. With 
It Plates and 93 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo.. loj. bd. 

Vol. II. YACHT CLUBS, YACHT- 
ING IN AMERICA AND THE 
COLONIES, YACHT RACING, etc. 
By R. T. pRiTCHETT, The MAStguis op 

DUFFERIK AND AvA, K.P.. THE EARL OF 

Onslow. Jaues Mc Fee ran, etc. With 
35 Plates and 160 Illus 
Text. Ctowtv S-JO. 
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FUR, FEATHER. AND FIN SERIES. 

Edited by A. E. T. WatsoN. 
Crown Svo,, price 51. each Volume, cloth. 

•lomid In Lialker, ailk gill lop. Tkt prU 



THE PARTRIDGE. Natural His- I RED ZJ.ff£:ff.— Natural History, by 

tory. by the Rev, H. A. Macphbk80n;| -■ •■ " ~ .. . 

Shooting, by A. ]. SruAkT-WoKTLiv ; 
Cookery, by GeonoE Saintsbukv, With 1 
II Illustrations and vaiious Diagrams in 

.»=T«,. c,o.^a.o,.5.. 



the Re>'. H. A. Macpherson : Deei Strik- 
ing, by Caueron of Ldchiel ; Stag 
Hunting. by Vi«counl EeaiNcTOM ; 
Cookery, by Alexandbh Imnbs Shanp. 
With 10 lllustrationi. Crown 8va.. 51. 
THE GROUSE. Natural Hiatocj-, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macphekbon ; Shooting. THE SALMON, By the Hon. A. E. 



f A J. Stuaht-Wortley ; Cookery, by 
EoaoE Sainthburv. With 13 Illuatrations 
id variou!) DiagramB in the Text. Crown 



THEPHEASANT. Ni 

bylheRcv. H. A, M. 
by A. J. SruART-Wi 
Alexander Innes Si 



o.. 5J. 



Diagrams. 



1 History, 

; Shooting, 
; Cookery, by 
With 10 nius- 



THE HARE. Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by the Hon. Gerai,d Lascblles ; Coursing, 
by Charlbs Richardson ; Hunting, by J. 
S. GiBBONB and G. H. Lonohan ; Cookery, 
by Col. Kenhey Herbert. With 9 
ifluBirations. Crown Svo, 51. 



Gathornb-Hardv. With Chapteri 
Law of Salmon Fishing \n Claltd Douglas 
Pennant ; Cookery, by Alexander Iknes 
Shanu. With 8 Illuattations. Cr. Svo.. 51. 



THE TROUT. By the Marquess 

OP Granbv. With Chapters on the Breed- 
ing of Trout by Col. H. C li stance ; and 
Cookery, by Alexander Innes Shakd. 
With ij IHusIialions. Crown Svo., 51. 

THE RABBIT. By J. E. Harting, 

etc. With llluBtralions. [/n frtfaraticn, 

WILDFOWL. By the Hon. John 

Scott MoNTAOf . etc With lilusirations, 
etc [In preparatiam. 



Andr^. — CoLOKEL Biker's Sketch- 
Book. Comprising sn Eccentric Collection 
of Scribbles and Scratches found in disused 
Lockers and swept up in the Pavilion, to- 
gether with sundry Afier-Dinner Sayings 
of the Colonel. By R. Andre, West Herts 
Golf Club. Oblong 4to., 21. 6rf. 

BADMINTON MAGAZINE 

{The] of Sports akd Pastimss. Edited 

by Alpkei) E. T. Watson ("Rapier"'). 

Wilh numerous IllusDalions. Prfce 11. 

monthly. 

Vols. l.-VI. 61. each. 

DEAD SHOT{Tj{e): or, Sportsman's 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on the Use 
of the Gun, with Rudimenlary and Finishing 
Lessons in the Art of Shooting Game of all 
kinds. Also Game-driving, Wildfowl and 
Pigeon -shooting, Dog- breaking, etc. By 
Marksman. With numerous Till 
Crown 8vo., loj. 6d. 



Ellis. — Chess SrAxtrs ; or. Short aad I 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 

Arrangedby J. H. Ellis. M.A. 8vo.,4i.eJ. 

Folkard. — The Wild-J-oh-les : A 

Treatise on Fowling, Ancient and Modem, 
descriptive also of Decoys and Flight-ponds. 
Wild-lowl Shooting, Gunning-punts, Shoot- 
ing-yachts, etc. Also Fowling in the Fens 
and in Foreign Countries. Rock-fowling, 
etc.,elc.,by H. C. FoLKAHD. With 13 En. 1 
gtavings on Steel, and several Woodcuts. 
Hvo., 12J. 6rf. 

Ford. — The Theosv and Practice ' 
OF Archery. By Horack Ford. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re-wiiiien < 
by W. Butt. M.A. With a Pre&ce by C. 
J. LoNOMAN, M.A. Svo., 141. 

Francis. — A Book o/t Ai^clikg: or, 
Treatise on the Art ol Fishing in every I 
Branch 1 including full Illustrated Lislof Sal- 
mon Flies. By Francis Francis. With Por- 
trait and Coloured Plates. Crown Svo., 151. 
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G'^SQa.— ToBQccANiNG ON Crooked 
Jfus-s. By the Hon. Habhv Gibson. With 
ConCributionB by F. de B. Strickland and 



Graham. — CauNTRv PAsristes for 
Boys. By P. Anderson Graham. Wiih 
352 niustrations tiom Drawings and 
Photographs. Crown 8vo., 31. bd. 

\.asig,~AitGLi!fG Sketches. By 
Andrew Lano. With to lUuBtiationB. 
Crown 8vo,, 31. bd. 

Lillle. — Croquet: its HiBtory, Rules 
and Secrets. By Arthur Lillie, Champion, 

GctkndNational Croquet Club, 1S73; Winner 
of the ■ All-Comers' Champ ion ship,' Maid- 
stone, 1B96. With 4 Full-page llluatralions 
by Lucie.n Davis, 15 lllustiatji 
Text, and 27 Diagrams. Crown 



Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart.) 

Letters to Yovifc SffoOTERs. 
(Third Series.) Comprising a Short 
Natural History of the Wildfowl that 
are Rare or Common to the British 
Islands, with complete directions in 
Shooting Wildfowl on the Coast and 
Inland. With aoo Illustrations. Crown 
8vQ., .Si. 

Pole (William). 
The Theor y of the Modern Scien- 
tific Gams of IVhist. Fcp. 8vo., 21. M. 

TmeEivlvtionofWhist: a Study of 
the Progressive Changes which the Game 
has undergone. Cr. 8vo., is. bd. 

Proctor. — How TO Play IVhist: 

WITH TUB Laws and Etiqubttb of 
Whist. By Richard A. Proctor. Crown 



Madden.— 7V£ Dlarv of Master 

IV1LLIA.V SiLBNCB : a Study of Shakespeare 
and of Eliiabelhan Sport. By the Right 
Hon, D. H. Madden, Vice- Chancel I or ofthe 
University of Dubhn. 8vo., 161. 

Maskelyne. — Sharps andFlats: a 
Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. By 
John Nevii. Masxrlvne, of the Egypti 
Hall. With 6a Illustrations. Crown Bvo.. ' 

Moffat. — C/f/CA'sri'Cj/CA-^r; Rhymes 
and Parodies. By Doitqlas Moffat, with 
Frontispiece by Sir Frank Lockwood, Q.C, 
M.P., and 53 IlluEtiations by the Author. 
down Bvo, 2j. bd. 

Parlc~THE Game of Golf. By 
William Park, Jun., Champion Golfer, 
1887-85. With 17 Plates and 36 illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo.. 71. 6rf. 

Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart.). 

Letters to Young Shooters (First 

Series). On the Choice and use of a Gun. 

With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 71. bd. 

Letters to Young Shoo ters( Secon d 
Series). On the Production, Preservation. 
and Killing of Game. With Directions 
in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and Breaking- 
in Retrievers. With Portrait and roj 
Illustration E. Crown 8vo., i]s, 6<f. 



Ribblesdale.— ?>« Queen's Hounds 
A.vo Stag-Hunti.wg Rbcollsctio.vs. By 
Lord Ribblebdale, Master of the Buck- 
hounds, iSgi-gs. With Introductory 
Chapter on the Hereditary Mastership by 
E. Burrows. With 24 Plates and 35 Illus- 
trations in the Text. 8vo., aji. 

Ronalds. — The Fly-Fisher's Ento- 

iVOLOcy. By Alfred Ronalds. With ao 
coloured Plates. 8vo., 141. 

Thompson and Cannan. Hand- 

i\-Hano FiQUse Skating. By Norcliffe 
G. Thqupbon and F. Lai;ra Cannan, 
Members of the Skating Cluh. With an 
Introduction by Captain J. H. Thomson, 
R.A. With Illustrations and Diagrams. 
iGmo.. bs. 



Watson.— -^/fc/jvc and 'Chasing: a 
Collection of Sporting Stories. By Alfrbd 
E. T. Watson, Editor of the 'Badminton 
Magazine'. With 16 Plates and 36 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 7). bd. 

Wilcocks. — The Sea Fisherman : 
Comprising the Chief Methods of Hook and 
Line Fishiiig in the British and other Seas, 
and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and Boating. 
By J. C. WlLCOCKS. Illuslraled. Cr.8vo.,6i. 
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LOGIC. RHETORIC. PSYCHOLOGY, S-C. 



- Loc/c. 



Abbott— 7>/£ £i.EirEA 

By T. K. Abbott, B.D. lamo., 31. 

Aristotle. 

TheEthics: Greek Text, Illustrated 

with Essay and Notes. By Sir Alexan. 

DER Grant, Bait, a voU. 8vo„ jzi. 
Ay Introduction to Aristqtl^s 

Sthics. Books I.-rv. (BoofcX. c.¥i.-ix. 

in an Appendix). With a. continuous 

Analysis and Notes. By the Rev. E. 

Muohe. D.D, Crown 8vo. iiu. bd. 
Bacon (Francis). 
Complete Works. Edited by R. I-. 

Ellis, Jambs Speddino and D. D. 

Heath. 7 vols. 8vo., ^3 131. bd. 
Letters and Life, including all his 

occasional Woiks. Edited by James 

Speddino. 7 vols. Svo.. £>, 41. 
The Essa vs: with Annotations. By 

Richard Whatelv, D.D. 8vo.. los. 6rf. 
The Essays: with Notes. By F. 

Storr and C.H. Gibson. Cr. Svo.31. 6rf. 
The Essays: with Introduction, 

Notes, and Index. By E. A. Abbott, D.D. 

2 Vols. Fcp.8vo.,6j. The Text and Indeii 

only, without Introduction and Notes, in 

One Volume. Fcp. 8vo., ai. bd. 
Bain (Alexander). 
Mental Science. Cr, 8\'o., 6s. 6rf. 
Moral Science. Cr. 8vo., 4J. 6rf. 

Tht ItPO workt ai abavt can br had in oHt 

volume, frier loj. bd. 

Senses andtheIntellect. 8vo.,i5j. 

Emotions AND the Will. 8vo,, 15s. 

Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 

Part I. 41. Pait II. 6j. 6d. 
Practical Essays. Cr. Kvo., 2s. 
Baldwin. — The Elements of Ex- 
pository CoNSTRVcnoN. By Dr. Charles 
Seabs Baldwin, Instructor in Rhetoric in 
Yale University. 
Bray. — The Philosophy of Neces- 
sity: or, Law in Mind as in Matter. By 
Charles Bray. Crown 8vo., 5J. 
Crozier (John Beattie). 
Civilisation AND Progress : being 
the Outlines of a New System of Political, 
Religious and Social Philosophy. Svo.,141. 
History of Intellectual De- 
velopment: on the Lines of Modern 
Evolution. 
Vol. I. Greek and Hindoo Though! ; Gnco- 
Roman Paganism ; Judaism ; and Christi- 
anity down to the Closing of the Schools 
of Athens byjuslinian, 529 a.D. Svo., 141. 
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Davidson.— 7>/ff Locic of Dbfoh- 

TioA\ Explained and Applied. By Wu,' 
L. Uaviuson, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6j. 
Green (Thomas Hill).— ^The Works 
or. Edited by R. L. Nettleship. 
Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works, gvo.. 

Vol. in. MUcellanies. With Index 10 the 
three Volumes, and Memoir. Svo., lii. 

Lectures on the Principles of 
/•ouriCAL Oblimation. With Preface 
by Beknahd Bosanquet. Svo., 51. 

Hodgson (Shadworth H.). 
Time and Space: A Metaphysical 

Essay. Svo., 161. 

The Theory op Practice: an 

Ethical Inquiry, a vols. 8vo., 34). 
The Philosophy of Eeflectios. 

2 vols. Bvo.. 211. 

The Metaphvsic of Experience. 

Book I. General Analysis of Expaience ; 

Book II. Positive Science; Book III. 

Analysis of Conscious Action ; Book IV. 

The Real Universe. 4 vols. 8vo. 
Hiirac— The Philosophical Works 
OF David Hume. Edited by T. H. Guen , 
and T. H. Gbo.sk. 4 voU. Svo.. 56*. Ot 
separately, Essays, ivoli. iSi. Trealiae 
of Human Nature. 2 vols. 281. 

James.— 7Vi- Will to BELiEi'E,aaA 
Other Essays in Popular Philosophy. By 
William James, M.D„LL.D.. etc. Crown 
8vo., 7 J. 6rf. 

Justinian. — The Institutes of 

JUSTINIAN: Latin Text, chiefly that of 
uschke, with English Introduction, Trans- 
lation, Notes, and Summary. By Thomas 
C. Sandars, M.A. Svo., 181. 
Kant (Immanuel). 
Critique of Practical Eeason, 
AND Other H'orks on thb TUbory or 
Ethics- Translated by T. K. Abbott, 
B.D. With Memoir. Svo,, 123. bd. 

Fundamental Principles of tub 
Mbtaphysic of Ethics. Translated by 
T. K. Abbott, B.D. Crown ovo, y. 

Introduction to Logic, and his \ 
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By Alfred Parsons, A.R.A. Crown Svo., 
gilt edges, 3J. bd. 

Wordsworth and Coleridge. — A 

Description of tiis IVoepsivorth and 
Coleridge Manuscripts in ths ns- 
SBSsroN OF AtR. 7: Norton Longman. , 
Edited, with Notes, by W. Hale Whitb. i 
With 3 Facsimile Reproduc ' 
loi. 6<f. 
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Anstcj.^ yocES PoFULi. Reprinted 

from ■ Punch '. By F. Anstey, Author of 
' Vice Versa '. Firal Series. With ao IIIub- 
truions by J. Bernard Partridoe. Crown 
Svo., 31. bd. 

Beaconsfielil (The Earl of). 
Novels and Tales. Complete 

in II vols. Crown Svo., U. 6rf. each. 

Vivian Grey. Sybil. 

The Young Duke, etc. Henrietta Temple. 

Alroy, Iition, etc. Venelia. 

ConUrioi Fleming, Coningsby. 

etc. Loth air. 

Tancred. Endyniion, 

Novels and Tales. The Hughen- 
den Edition. With z Portiaits and 11 
Vignettes. 11 vols. Crown Svo., 421. 

Delaad (Margaret). 
Philip and His Wife. 



Stories. 



Diderot. ^ Rameau's Nephew, a 
Translation from Diderot's Autogiaphic 
Text. By Sylvia Mahcafet Hill. Crown 
Svo., 3 J. 6rf. 

Dougall. — Beggars All. By L. 

DovcALL. Crown Svo., 31. bd. 

Doyle (A. Conan). 

MiCAH Clarke: A Tale of Mon- 
mouth's Rebellion. With 10 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 3J. ftd. 

The Captain op the Polestar, 
and other Tales. Cr. Svo., 31. bi. 

The Refugees: A Tale of the 
Huguenots. With 25 lUustrationB. Cr. 
8vo., 3 J. 6rf. 



Farrar (F. W., Dean of Canter- 

Darkness and Dawn: or, Scenes 
in the Days of Nero. An Hietoric Ttde. 
Cr. 8vo.. 71. bd. 

Gathering Clouds : a Tale of the 

Days of St. Chrysostom. Cr. 8vo., 7J. M. 

Fowler (Edith H,). 
The Young Pretenders. A Story 

of Child Life. With i% Illustrations by 

Philip Bubne-Jones. Crown 8vo., 61. 
The Professor's Children. With 

24 lllustrationa by Ethel Kate Burgess. 

Crown Svo., 6>. 

Froude, — The TSvo Chiefs of Dun- 
Mor: an Irish Romance ofthe Last Century. 
By James A. Froude. Cr. Svo., 31. 6d. 

Gilkes.—XALL/STRATUS: an Auto- 
biography. A Story of Hannibal and the 
Second Punic War. By A. H. Gilkes, M.A., 
Master of Dulwich College. With 3 lUus- 
trationB by Maurice Gheiffenhaoen. 
Crown 8vo., 61. 

Graham. — The Red Scaur : A 
Siory of the North Country. By P. 
Anderson Graham. Crown Svo., 61. 

Gurdoa.—M£jifosiES and Fancies : 
Suffolk Tales and other Stories; Fairy 
Legends; Poems; Miscellaneous Articles. 
By the late Lad v Camilla GltROON, Author 
of -Suffolk Folk-Lore'. Crown Svo., 51. 

Haggard (H. Rider). 

Heart of the World. With 15 

Illustrations. Crown Svo., 3]. bd. 
/OAN Haste. With 20 IllustrationB, 

Crown Svo., 31. bd. 
The People op the Mist. With 

16 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 31. bd. 
Montezuma's Daughter. With24 

niustrations. Crown Svo.. 31. bd. 
She. With3a IlluBtrationa, Crown 

Svo.. 31. bd. 
Allan Quatermain. With 31 

Illustrations. Crown Svo.. 31. bd. 
Maih'a's REi-ENCE : Cr. 8vo., is. 6rf. 
Colonel Quaritch, V.C. With 

Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6(f. 
Cleopatra. With ag IllustrationB. 

Crown Svo., 31. bd. 
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Haggard (H. RwE»}—ci>nihiiied. 

Beatrice. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 31. 5rf. 

Eric Brightsyes. With 51 Illus- 
uationH. Crown Svo.. 31. bd. 

Nada the Lily. With 23 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo.. Ji. M. 

ALLAt^s Wife, With 34 Illustra- 

tionB. Crown 8vo., JJ. 6rf. 

The Witch's Head. With 16 
IlluHtcationB. Ctown 8vo., 31. 6ii. 

Mr. Meesqn's Will. With 16 
IlluitTktions. Crown 8vo., 31. bd. 

Dawx. With 16 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 31. dd. 

Harte.— //^ the Carquinez Woods 
and other Elorics. By Bret Hartb. Cr. 
8vo.. 31. 6rf. 

Hope. — The Heart of Prikcess 
OsKA. fly Anthonv Hope. With 9 UIus- 
traliona by John Wlt-I-IAMSON. CtOwn 
8vo., fa. 

Hornung. — TV/ji" Unbidden Gi'est. 

By E. W, HoRMiNO. Crown 8vo., 31. 6rf. 

JttOmC—SKETCHBS IN LaI-RNDER : 
Blub and Grbsn. By Jbmome K. Jerome. 
Author of ' Three Men in a Boat,' etc. 
Crown 8vo.. (a. 

Old Celtic Romances. 

'clve or the moat beautiful of the Ai ctent 

Irish Romantic Talcii. Translsled fro^n the 

Gaelic. By P. W. Joyce. LL.D. Crown 

8vo.. 3.. 6./. 

Lang.— ,/! Monk of Fife ; a Story 

of t^e Days of Joan of Aic. By Andrew 
Land. With 13 IllustrationB by Selwvm 
Image. Ciown Svo., 31. f)d. 

Levett-Yeats (S.). 
The Chevalier D'Al'riac. Crown 



MelvilleCG. J. Whvte). 

The Gladialor». 1 Holmby Hi 

The Interpreter. - . ^ 

Good far Nothing. 
The Queen's Marit 



Kate Coventry. 
I Digby Grand. 
I General Bounce. 



JTi' 



A Galahad of the Cree, 
other Stories. Crown Svo., bt. 

Lyall (Edna). 
The Autobiocrafhy OF a Sl 
Pep. Svo., II.. sewed. 

PiCBentaiion Edition. With 30 
tions by Lancelot Speed. 



Svo.. . 



. M. r 



cloth. 



|[; 



The Autobiography of . 

Fcp. 8vo.| II,, sewed ; li, 6J. 

Doreen. The Story of 

Ciown 8vo., 61. 
Wayfaring Men. Crown 8vo,, 6s. 



Merriman. — Flotsam- a Story of 
the Indian Mutiny. By Henry Seton 
MerrIUaN. With Frontispiece and Vig- 
nette by H. G. Massev, A.R,E. Crown 
avo., 31. td. 

Morris (WiLtiAM). 
The Sunderi.vg Flood. Cr. Svo., 

7i. fi-f. 

The Water of the Wondrous 

Isles. Crown 8vo., 71. bd. 
The Well at the WosLtfs Ehd. 

The Story of the Glitteking 

Plain, which hu been also called The 1 

Land of the Living Men, or The Acre of 

the Undying. Square post 8va., ji. net. 

The Roots of the Mocntains, 

wherein is told somewhat of the Lives of 

the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, thur 

Neighbours, their Foemen, and thor 

FellowB-in-ArniE, Written in Prose and 

Verse, Square crown 8vo.. 8j, 

A Tale of the House of the 

WoLFlMiS, and all the Kindreds of the 

Mark. Written in Prose and Verse. 

Square crown Svo., 5i. 

A Dream of John Ball, and a 

King's Lesson, iimo., u. bd. 
Nsffs from Nowhere; or, An 
Epoch of Rest. Being some Chapierc 
(torn an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo., 
(I. 6d. 

' •.• For Mr. William Morris's Poetical 
Works, see p. 30. 

! Newman (Cardinal), 

I Loss AND Gain: The Story of a 
Convert. Crown Svo. Cabinet Edition, 
61. ; Popular Edition, 31. bd. 

\ Callista ; A Tale of the Third 

I Ceniuiy, Crown Svo. Cabinet Edition, 

I 6j, ; Popular Edition, 31. bd. 

! OUphant. — Old Mr. Tredcold. 

I By Mrs. Oliphant. Crown 8vo„ u, bd. 
Phillipps-Wolley. — Snap: a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. By C. Phillipps- i 
WoLLEV. W'ilh 13 Illustrations. Crovm 

I 8vo,, 31. 6d. 

I Quintana.— 7>/i Cid CAifPEAooR: 

I an Historical Romance. By D, Antokio 
i)E Trueba y la Quintana. Translated 
from the Spanish by Henry J. Giu., 1 

■ T,C.D. Crown 8vo„ej 
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Rhoscomyl (Owen). 

The Jewel of Kats Galon: being 
ahithetlounptinted Chapter in the History 
ofthc Sea Rovers. With la IQuslrations 
by Lancelot Speed. Cr, Svo., 31. bd. 

Battlement and Tower : a 
Romance. With Frontispiece by R. 
Catoh WooBviLLE. Crown Svo., 6j. 

J'b/! THE White Rose op Arno: 
a Story or the Jacobite Rierng of 1745. 

Sewell (Elizabeth M.). 
A GlimpBe of ihe World 
Laneton Parsonage. 
MargHiel Petcival. Gertrude. 

KBthitini: Asbton. 
The Earl's Daughter. 
The Experience of Life. 
Ct. Bvo., ij. 6./. each cloth plain, ij. Crf. 
each clolb extra, gill edges. 

Stevenson (Robert Louis). 

The Strange Case of Dr.J&kyll 
AND Mr. Hydb. Fcp. 8vo., u. sewed. 
II. ed. cloth. 

The Strange Case of Dr. 
Jrkyll and Mr. Hyde; with other 
Parlbs. Crown Svo.. 31. td. 

More New Arabian Nights — The 
Dynamiter. By Robert Louis Steven- 
sou and Kamnv van de Grift Steven- 
son. Crown Bvo., 31. W. 

The Wrong Box. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. 
Crown Bvo., 31, bd. 

Suttner.^Z.41- Down Your Arms 

{Die Waffm Nicder) : The Autobiopaphy 
of Martha von Tilling. By Bertha von 
SuTTNEK. Translated by T. Holhbs. 
Cr, 8vo.. IJ. 6rf. 

Taylor. — Early Italian Love- 
Stofies. Edited and Retold by Una 
Taylor. With 12 Illustrations by H. J. 

Trollope (Anthony). 
The Warden. Cr. 8vo., u. bd. 
Barchsstsx Touters. Cr. 8vo., 



Walford (L. B.)- 

Leddy AfARCET. Crown Svo,, &■ 
/r.T KiLOARE: a Malrimonial Pro- 
blem. Crown Bvo., 6j. 



Walford (L. B.)— continued. 
Mr. Smjth : a Part of his 

Crown Svo., w, 6d. 
The Baby's Grandmother. 



l" 



Svo., s 



, M, 



,. 6d. 



Coi/s/NS. Crown Svo. 
Troublesome Da 



Pauline. Crown Svo., 2j. W. 
Dick Netherby. Cr. 8vo., as. 6d. 
The History of a Week. Cr. 

Svo. u. bd. 
A Stiff-necked Generation. Or. 

Bvo. 21. bd. 
Nan, and other Stories. Cr. 8vo,, 

21. 6rf. 

The Mischief of Monica. Cr. 

Bvo., IS. bd. 
The One Good Guest. Cr. Svo. 

ti.bd. 
' Ploughed^ and other Stories. 

Cmvm Hvo., zi. bd. 
The Matchmaker. Cr.8vo.,2s. 6d, 

Watson,— .A!yi CMC and'Chasing: a 
Collection of Sporting Stories. Uy Almied 
E. T. Watson, Editor of the ' Badminion 
Magaiine'. With j6 Plates and 36 Illustra- 
tions in the Text- Crown Bvo., 71. bd. 

Weyman (Stanley). 
The Hovse of the Wolf. With 

Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo., 
3i. 6rf. 

A Gentleman of France. With 

Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. Bvo., 61. 

The Red Cockade. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. Crown Bvo,, 6j. 

Shrewsbury. With 24 Illustra- 
tions by Claude A. Smepperson. Cr. 
8vo., Bi. 

Whishaw (Fred.). 
A Boyar op the Terrible: a 
Romance of Ihe Court of Ivan the Cruel, 
First T^at of Russia. With la lllustra- 
tions by H. G. Massev, A.R.E. Crown 
Bvo., bi. 



Woods. — Weeping Ferry, and other 
Stories. By Margaret L. Woods, Author 
of ' A Village Tragedy '. Crown 8vo., 61. 
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Butler. — Ors Household Insects. 
An Account of the Insect- Pests found in 
Dwelling- Housei;. By Eowarp A. Butlbk, 
B.A.. B.Sc. (Lond.). With 113 lllusUa- 
tions. Crown 8vo.. 31. 6./. 



Furneaux (W.). 

The Outdoor World: or The 
Young Collector's Handbook. With 18 
Plate& 1 16 of which tic coloured) , and 549 
lUuBHationi in ihe Tent. Crown 8vo., 
71. 6d. 

Butterflies and Moths (British). 
With 12 coloured Plates and 241 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown Svo., 71. 6rf. 

Life m Pokds and Streams. 
With 8 coloured Plate* and 331 IlluBtift- 
(ions in Ihe Text. Crown Svo., 71. bd. 



Hartwig(DR. George). 



The Ska and its Living IVoxders. 
Wiih II Plates and 303 Woodcuts. Svo., 



Tifs Tropical World. With 8 
Plate! and 171 WoodcntB. Svo.. 71. net. 



The Subterranean World. With 
3 Mapa and 80 Woodculs. 8vo-, 71. net. 



Heroes of the Polar World. With 
19 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 21. 



Workers under the GROujfD.With 
29 Illustrations. Ct. Svo- 21. 

Marvels Over our Heads. With 
ag Illusttations. Cr. Svo., 21. 

Sea Monsters and Sea Birds. 
With 75 Illuatralions. Cr. Svo., u. 6<f. 



Hartwig (Dr. Georgb) — cvKfioiui. 



Wild Ahimals of ths Taorrx 

With 66 IlluBtrationB. Cr. itti.. p. « 



Helmboltz. — Pofc-lak Lectures a 
SciaNriRiC SoBjEcrs. By Hcutura «w 
Hbluholtz. With 68 \VoodcBts. • wk. 
Cr. 8vo., 31. M, each. 



Hudson (W. H.). 

British Birds. With a Chapu 
on Structure and Clas3i6cation br Fun 
E- Bedoard, F.R.S. With 16 Plala |1 
of which are Coloured), and over 100 Uto- 
trations in ihe Text. Cr. Svo., 71. W. 

Birds IN LoNDoif. With 17 Plitet 
and 13 IlluslracionsintheText.by Bkiu 
Hook, A. D. McCormick, and b<» 
Photographs from Nattuc, by R. B- 



Proctor (Richard A.). 

Light Science i^ok Lb^isvre Hosh 
Familial Essays on Scientific Subwcn. J 
vols. Cr- Svo., 51. each. 

Rough Ways MADE Smooth. F«ini- 
liat Essays on Scientific Subjects. Ciw« 
8vo., 3i. bd. 

Pleasant Wavs Iff Scixitcs. Crowa 

Svo., 31. 6(f. 

Nature Studies. By R. A. Proc- 
tor, Grant Allsn, A. Witioji, T. 
Foster and E- Clodd. Crown 8«k. 
3i.6rf. 

Leisure Readixcs. By R. A. Proc- 
tor, E. Clobd, a. Wii-sos, T Foini 
and A. C. Raxvard. Ct. 8vo.. ij, 6d. 

•,* For Mr. Proctor's olhrr books sn M. 13, I 
28 and 31. and Meisri. Longmam* &■ Ca.'l ' 

Catnlogut of Scitntific Workl. 

Stanley,— -4 Familiar PfisroRv or 
Birtns. By E. Stanlbv, D.D. hnatOj 
Bishop of Norwich. Wkh 160 lUuMiatiaM. 
Cr. 8vo., 3J. 6d. — m 
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Wood {Rev, J. G.). 

Homes without Hands : A Descrip- 
tion oflhc HabitaCtons of Animus, classed 
according to the Principle of Conatiuc- 
tion. With 140 Illustrations. Svo., 



Insects at Home : A Popular Ac- 
count of British Insects, theit Strucliue, 
Habits and Transformations. With 700 
IllustralionB. Svo., 71. net. 

Insects Abroad: a Popular Account 
of Forei^ Insects, their Strucluie, Habits 
and Trangrotmalions. With 600 Illustia- 

BiBLE Animals : a Description of 
every Living Crealute mentioned in the 
Scriptures. With 111 Illustration s. Svo.. 
71. net. 

Pet LAND J? El' I SIT ED. With 33 

Illnstrations. Cr. Svo., 31. td. 
Out of Doors; a Selection of 

Original Articles on Practical Natural 

History. With 11 Illustrations. Ct. 8vo., 

3«-6d. 



Strange Du'ELL/NCS : a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, abridged 
from ' Homes without Hands '. With 60 
lUuBtrations. Cr. 8vo.. 31. 6d. 

Bird Life of the Bible. With 33 

Illustrations. Cc. Svo., 3J. td. 

Wonderful Nests. With 30 IUub- 
tralions. Cr. Svo., 3J. f4. 

Homes under the Ground. With 
38 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 31. M. 

Wild Animals of the Bible. With 
2g Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 31. fid. 

Domestic Animals of the Bible. 

With 33 Illustrations. Cr. Svo., is. 6d. 
The Branch Builders. With 28 

Illustrations. Cr. Svo.. 11. 6d. 



Gwiit, — An ENcycLOF.-EDiA of Ar- 
CHiTBCTi-RE. By Joseph Gw:lt, F.S.A, 
Illustrated with more than iioo Engrav- 
ings on Wood. Revised (iSSS). with M- 
lerations and Considerable Additions by 
WvATT Papworth. 8vo, £i III. bd. 

Longmans' Gazetteer of the 
World. Edited by Geohoe G. Chis- 
KOLM, M.A., B.Sc. Imp. Svo., £2 21. cloth. 



Works of Reference. ■ 

Maunder (Samuel) — continued. ^| 
Trea- 



Maunder (Samuel). 

Biographical Treasury. With 
Supplement brought down to iSSg. By 
Rev. James Wood. Fcp. Svo., 61. 

Treasury OF Geography, Physical, 
Historical, Deaciiptive, and Political. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. Svo., 61. 

The Treasury of Bible Knou^- 
LBDGE. By iheRev. J. Ayre, M.A. With 
S Maps. 15 Plates, and 300 Woodcuts. 
Fcp. 8vo., 61. 

Treasury of Knowledge and Lib- 
rary OP Sepsrencb. Fcp. Svo., 6j. 

Historical Treasury. Fcp. Svo., 6i. 



The Treasury of BoTANi: Edited 
by J. LiMiLEV, F.R.S., and T, Moohb, 
F.L.S, With 274 Woodcuts and ao Steel 
Plates. 2 vols. Fcp. 8vo., lai. 



Roget. — Thesa ur us of English 
Words and Phrasbs. Classified and Ar- 
ranged so as to Facilitate the EvpreBslon ol 
Ideas and assist in Literary CompoBition. 
By Peter Mark Rogbt, M.D.. F.R.S. 
Rccomposed throughout, enlarged and im- 
proved, partly from the Author's Notes, and 
with a full Index, by the Author's Son, 
John Lewis Rooet. Crown 8vo., 101. bd. 



'^l\\iz)l.— Popular Tables for giving 
information for ascertaining the value of 
Lifchold. Leasehold, and Church Property, 
the Public Funds, etc. By Charles M. 
WiLLicK, Edited by H. Bence J 
Crown Svo., loj. 6o' 



ENCE Jones. J 



i 

■ Cralce (Rev. A. D., 

^H EDify THE Fair; or, The First 
^V Chioniclc of ^liccndune. Cc. Svo. , ii. fid. 

^^ Alfgar the Dane : or, The Second 

Chronicle of jGscenduiic Cc. Svo. zi. bd. 
The Rival Heirs : being the Third 

snd Last Chionide of i^scendune. Cr. 



Children's Books. 

Meade (L. T.). 



DAnn\^s 



I 8vo., 



With 8 Illustrations. 

. bd. 



«vo., : 



.bd. 



The House of Walderne. A Tale 
of the CloislET and the Forest in ilic Days 
of the Bacons' Wars. Ctown 8vo., n. bd. 

Brian Fitz-Count. A Storj' of 

Wallingford Caatlc and Dorchester 
Abbey. Cc. Svo., 3J. bd. 

Lang^ (Andrew). — Edited bv. 
The Blue Fairy Book. With 138 

IHuBiiations. Ccown Svo., 5i. 
The Red Fairy Book. With 100 

IlluEtrations. Ciown 8vd., bi. 
The Green Fairy Book. With 99 

IlliUtrationB. Crown Svo., 61. 
The Yellow Fairy Book. With 

104 Illustrations. Crowti Svo.. bt. 
The Pink Fairy Book. With 67 

Illualrations. Crown 8vo.. 61. 
The Blue Poetry Book. With 100 

Illustration g. Crown Svo., 61. 

The Blue Poetry Book. School 
EdiU'on, without Illustrations. Fen. 8va., 
u. bd. 

The True Story Book. With 66 
Illustrationn. Crown 8vo., bs. 

The Fed True Story Book. With 

IDO Illustrations. Ciown Kvo., 61. 

The Animal Story Book. With 
67 IllustrationB. Crown 8vo., 6j. 

Molesworth— 5/z !£■/; thorns. By 



Mrs. Mo] 



WitI 



Des and the Duchess. With 7 

Illusications. Crown Svo., ji. bd. 
The Beresford Prize. With 7 

Illustialions. Crown 8vo., 31. 6rf. 
The House of Surprises. With 6 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. 31. td. 
Praeger. — The Adventures of the 
IHREB Bold Babes: Hector, Honoria 
AND Alisander. A Slory in Picture*. By 
S. Rosamond Praeger. With X4 Coloured 



Plan 



I 14 Out 



! Piclur 



Oblong 



4to,, 31. bd. 

Stevenson.— -^ Child's Garden of 
VnRSF.'i. By Robert Lovis SrBVKioai'. 

Fcp. Svo., 5J. 

Sullivan.— /^AA£ They Are 



Sullivan. Cro 



.ted by J AS 



Upton (Florence K. and Bertha). 
The Adventures of T^vo Dutch 
Dolls and a ' Golliwocg' . With 31 
Coloured Plates and numerous Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Oblong 410., fa. 

The Gollih'-occ's Bicycle Clue. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and numeioai 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 410., 

bs. 
The Vegb-Men's Revenge. With 

31 Coloured Plates and numerous Illui- 
trations in the Text, Oblong 4tD., 6*. 

Wordsworth.— TV^fi- Snoiv Gardejt, 

AND OTHER /■AISV TaLES FOR CHILDUBN. 

By Elwaseth Wordsworth. With lo 
Illustrations by Trevor Haddo."*. Crown 
Bvo., 31. bd. 



Longmans' Series of Books fop Girls, 



Atelier {The) Du Lvs: or, an Art 
Student in the Reign ol Terror. 

Mademoiselle AfoRmt That Child. 

TaleofModern Rome. Undrr a CloUD. 

In the Oldbn TI.VS ; a I Hrster's Venture 
Tale of the Peasani , IfiB Fiddler op 
War in Germany. Lugau. 

A Younger Sister. A Child op the 
1 Revolution. 

Atherstone Priory. By L. N. 

COMVN. 

The Story of a Spring Morning, 

etc. By Mr. Molesworth. Illustcalcd. 
The Palace in the Garden. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. 
^JfEiCHBOURS. By Mrs. Molesworth, 



Very Young; and Quite Another ' 
Story. Two Stories. By Jean Incelow. , 

Can THIS re Love? By Louisa Park. 

Keith Deramoee, By the Author of 
Molly '. 

Sidney. By Margaret Dbland. 

An Arranged Marriage. By 
Dorothea Gerard. 

Last Words to Girls on Life at ■ 
School ano after School. By Makia I 
Grey. 1 

Stray Thoughts for Girls. By ' 



Lucv H. M. SouLsBV. i6mo.. 



. 6d. r 




IrDold'i (Sli BdwlQ) ScKi and Landi. 



BBJfahol'i IW.I Blofrmphlssl BiDdlw 

Bafehot'i IW.| Eoononilc Sludla*. 

Ba0hot'i{W.)IJurary Studlti. W>i 



s.bd. e 



1 Cottrait. 
1 0«rlan. 



SiUwF-a (Blr ft. W.) Bl(ht Tui 

Wilh 6 Illustrauons. v- 6J. 
Bakw^ (8lrS.W.) Rlfl* ud Hound Id Cayten. 

Wilh 6 lUustralions. y. W, 
BulnC-Oould* (Rav. 8.) Cuiisu Mjthi of (h« 

■Iddti A«BB. :v <^i- 
Bulnf-OauJd'i (Rav. B.) OtI(1i> and Dnalop- 

mantofRiIljlouiBaller. i vqU. ji.&f.eacb. 
Bwk<r'i |W. A.) Oallua i or. Kotnan Scenes in Ihe 

Time of Augutlus. With x6 lllus, v. d-i. 
1 (W. i.)CbarlclM: or, IIli 



Greeks. 



Ihe Private Lite of ... ._.. 
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